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ELIGION and VIRTUE 9%" f 
appear in many reſpects ſo 
nearly related, that they are 
generally preſum'd inſeparable 


And ſo willing we are to 
A 3 believe 
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6 An INQUIRY 


Bock 1. believe well of their Union, that we hardly 
WY allow it juſt to ſpeak, or even think of em 
apart. It may however be queſtion'd, 
2UIRY. whether the Practice of the World, in this 

reſpect, be anſwerable to our Speculation, 
Tis certain that we ſometimes meet with 
Inſtances which ſeem to make againſt this 
general Suppoſition. We have known 
People, who having the Appearance of 
great Zeal in Religion, have yet wanted 
even the common Affections of Humanity, 
and ſhewn themſelves extremely degene- 
rate and corrupt, Others, again, who 
have paid little regard to Religion, and 
been confider'd as mere ATHEISTs, have 
yet been obſerv'd to practiſe the Rules of 
Morality, and act in many Caſes with ſuch 
good Meaning and Affection towards Man- 
kind, as might ſeem to force an Acknow- 
ledgment of their being virtuous. And, 
in general, we find mere moral Principles 
of ſuch weight, that in our dealings with 
Men, we are ſeldom fatisfy'd by the ful- 
leſt Aſſurance given us of their Zeal in 
Religion, till we hear ſomething further 
of their Character. If we are told, a Man 
is religious; we ſtill aſk, © What are his 
4 Morals?” But if we hear at firſt that he 
has honeſt moral Principles, and is a Man 
of natural Juſtice and good Temper, we 
ſeldom think of the other Queſtion, © Whe- 
ether he be religious and devout ?” 


THis 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Tus has given occaſion to enquire, (WW 
« What Honeſty or VIRTUE is, conſi- F. I. 


« der'd by it-ſelf; and in what manner it 
« is influenc'd by Religion: How far 
« Religion neceſſarily implies Virtue; and 
« whether it be a true Saying, That it is 
« . for an Atheiſt to be virtuous, 
« or ſhare any real degree of Honeſtly, or 
« MERIT. 


AND here it cannot juſtly be wonder'd 
at, if the Method of explaining Things 
ſhou'd appear ſomewhat unuſual ; ſince 
the Subjef?-Matter has been ſo little exa- 
min'd, and is of ſo nice and dangerous 
Speculation. For ſo much is the reli- 
gious part of Mankind alarm'd by the 
Freedom of ſome late Pens; and ſo great 
a Jealouſy is rais d every-where on this 
Account ; that whatever an Author may 
ſuggeſt in favour of Religion, he will gain 
little Credit in the Cauſe, if he allows the 
leaſt Advant ge to any other Principle. 
On the other fide, the Men of Wit and 
Raillery, whoſe pleaſanteſt Entertainment 
is in the expoſing the weak ſides of Re- 
ligion, are ſo deſperately afraid of being 
drawn into any ſerious Thoughts of ir, 
that they look upon a Man as guilty of 
foul Play, who aſſumes the air of a Free 


Writer, and at the ſame time preſerves any 


regard for the Principles of Natural Re- 
ligion. 
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8 An INQUIRY 


Book 1. ligion. They are apt to give as little 

quarter as they receive: And are reſoly'd 

0 think as ill of the Morals of their An- 

2U1RY.tagoniſts, as their Antagoniſts can poſſi- 
bly think of theirs. Neither of em, it 
ſeems, will allow the leaſt Advantage to 
the other. Tis as hard to perſuade one 
ſort, that there is any Virtue in Religion, 
as the other, that there is any Virtue out 
of the Verge of their particular Commu- 
nity. So that, between both, an Author 
muſt paſt his time ill, who dares plead for 
Religion and Moral Virtue, without leſſen- 
ing the force of either; but allowing to 
each its proper Province, and due Rank, 
wou'd hinder their being made Enemys by 
Detraction. 


How EVER it be: If we wou'd pre- 
tend to give the leaſt new light, or ex- 
plain any thing effectually, within the 
intended Compaſs of this Inquiry; tis ne- 
ceſſary to take Things pretty deep; and 
endeavour, by ſome ſhort Scheme, to re- 
preſent the Original of each Opinion, whe- 
ther natural or unnatural, relating to the 
DeiTy. And if we can happily get 
clear of this thorny part of our Philoſo- 
phy; the reſt, tis hop'd, may prove more 
plain a' d eaſy, 


SECT. 


— £5 — — 


concerning VIRTUE. 


E 


Univerſe) either all is according to a 
good Order, and the moſt agrecable to a 
general Intereſt : or there is that which is 
otherwiſe, and might poſſibly have been 
etter conſtitured, more wiſely contriv'd, 
and with more advantage to the general 
Intereſt of Beings, or of the Whole. 


Ir every thing which exiſts be according 
to a good Order, and for the beſt ; then of 
neceſſity there is no ſuch thing as real I LL 
in the Univerſe, nothing I LL with reſpect 
to the Whole. 


WHATSOEVER, then, zs ſo as that it 
cou'd not really have been better, or any 
way better order d, is perfectly good. What- 
loever in the Order of the World can be 
call'd ILL, muſt imply a poſſibility in the 
nature of the thing to have been better 
contriv'd, or order'd. For if it cou'd not; 
it is perfect, and as it ſhou'd be. 


WHATSOEVER is really ILL, there- 
fore, muſt be caus'd or produc'd, either 
by Deſign, (that is to ſay, with Knowledg 
and Intelligence) or, in defe& of this, by 
Hazard, and mere Chance, 
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Book 1. 


LW I 
State of 


Opinions. 


An INQUIRY 


Ir there be any thing ILL in the Uni- 
verſe from Dejign, then that which diſ- 
oſes all things, is no one good deſigning 
Principle. For either the one deſigning 
Principle is it-ſelf corrupt; or there is 
ſome other in being which operates con- 
trarily, and is ILL. 


Ir there be any ILL in the Univerſe 
from mere Chance; then a deſigning Prin- 
ciple or Mind, whether Good or Bad, can- 
not be the Cauſe of all things. And con- 
ſequently, if there be ſuppos'd a deſigning 
Principle, who is the Cauſe only of Good, 
but cannot prevent the Ill which happens 


from Chance, or from a contrary ill De- 


fign ; then there can be ſuppos'd in reality 
no. ſuch thing as a ſuperior good Deſign 
or Mind, other than what is impotent 
and defective: For not to correct, or to- 
tally exclude that Ill of Chance, or of a 
contrary ill Deſign, muſt proceed either 
from Impotency, or Ill ill. 


WHATSOEVER 1s ſuperior in any de- 
gree over the World, or rules in Nature 
with Diſcernment and a Mind, is what, 
by univerſal Agreement, Men call Go. 
If there are ſeveral ſuch ſuperior Minds, 
they are ſo many Gods : But if that fin- 


gle, or thoſe ſeveral Superiors are not 
| in 


„ Wis we 4..-> a n 


concerning VIRTUE. 


in their nature neceſſarily good, they ra-Part 1. 


ther take the name of Da Mon. 


To believe therefore that every thing 
is govern'd, order'd, or regulated for the 
beſt, by a deſigning Principle, or Mind, 
neceſſarily good and permanent, is to be 
a perfect THEIST. 


To believe nothing of a deſigning Prin- 
ciple or Mind, nor any Cauſe, Meaſure, 
or Rule of Things, but Chance; fo that in 
Nature neither the Intereſt of the Whole, 
nor of any Particulars, can be faid to be 
in the leaſt deſfign'd, purſu'd, or aim'd at; 
is to be a perfect ATHEIST. 


To believe no one ſupreme deſigning 
Principle or Mind, but rather wo, three, 
or more, (tho in their nature good) is to 
be a POLYTHEIST. 


To believe the governing Mind, or 
Minds, not abſolutely and neceſſarily good, 
nor confin'd to what is beſt, but capable 
of acting according to mere Will or Fan- 
cy; is to be a D MONIS r. 


THERE are few who think always con- 
ſiſtently, or according to one certain Hy- 
potheſis, upon any Subject ſo abſtruſe and 
intricate as the Cauſe of all Things, and 
tle OEconomy or Government of the Uni- 

B 2 verſe, 
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An I NQUIRY 


Book 1.ver/e. For 'tis evident in the Caſe of the 
WV moſt devout People, even by their own 


State of 
Opinions. 


Confeſſion, that there are 'Times when 
their Faith hardly can ſupport 'em in the 
Belief of a ſupreme Wiſdom ; and that they 
are often tempted to judg diſadvantageouſſy 
of a Providence, and juſt Adminiſtration 
in the Whole. 


Tux alone, therefore, is to be call'd 
a Man's Opinion, which is of any other 
the moſt habitual to him, and occurs upon 
moſt occaſions. So that tis hard to pro- 
nounce certainly of any Man, that he is on 


Atheiſt ; becauſe unleſs his whole Thoughts 


are at all Seaſons, and on all Occaſions, 
ſteddily bent againſt all Suppoſition or Ima- 
gination of Den in Things, he is no fer- 
jet ATHEIST. In the fame manner, if a 
Man's Thoughts are not at all times ſted- 
dy and reſolute againſt all Imagination of 
Chance, Fortune, or ill Deſign in Things, 
he is no perfect TyEIsT. But if any- 
one believes more of Chance and Contu- 
ſion than of Deſign ; he is to be eſteem d 
more an ATHEIST than 4 Theift, from 
that which moſt predominates, or has the 


aſcendent. And in caſe he believes more 


of the Prevalency of an ill-deſigning Prin- 
ciple, than of a good one, he is rather à 
D#=MoN1sT; and may be juſtly fo call d, 
from the Side to which the Balance of his 
Judgment moſt inclines, 


ALL 
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concerning VIRTUE. 13 


Part 1. 

ALT theſe forts both of Dæmoniſin www 

Polytheiſm, Atheiſm, and Theiſm, may be F. 2. 
* mix d. Religion excludes only per- 
feet Atheiſm. Perfect Dæmoniſ's undoub- 
tedly there are in Religion; becauſe we 
know whole Nations who worſhip a De- 
vil or Fiend, to whom they ſacrifice and 
offer Prayers and Supplications, 1n reali- 
ty on no other account than becauſe they 
fear him. And we know very well that, 

in ſome Religions, there are thoſe who | 

expreſly give no other Idea of Go p, than if 


* As thus: 

1. Theiſm with Dzmoniſm : 2. Dæmoniſm with Poly- 
theim: 3. Theiſm with Atheiſm: 4. Dæmoniſm with A- | 
theiſm: 5. Polythei'm with Atheiſm: 6. Theiſm (as it ' 
ſtands in oppoſition to Dæmoniim, and denotes Goodnels in | 
the ſuperior Deity ) with Polytheiim: 7. The fame Theiſm | 
or Polytheiſm with Dæmonilm: 8. Or with Dzmoniim and 
Atheilm, 
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1. As when the one chief Mind, or Sovereign Being, is 
(in the Believer's ſenſe) divided between a good and an ill 
Nature, by being the Cauſe of III as well as Good: Or 
otherwiſe, when Tao diſtinct and contrary Principles ſubſiſt; 
one, the Author of all Good, the other of all III. 

2. As when there is not ane, but ſeveral corrupt Minds 
who govern ; Which Opinion may be call'd Polydæ moni ſin. 

f 3 As when Chance is not excluded, but God and Chance 

Vide, 

4. As when an evil Dzmon and Chance divide. 

5. As when many Minds and Chance divide. 

b. As when there are more principal Minds than one, but 
agreeing in Good, with one and the ſame Will and Reaſon. 

7- As when the ſame Syſtem of Deity or correſponding . | | 
Deity ſubſiſts, together with a contrary Principle, or with | 13 8553 | 
leveral contrary Principles or governing Minds. 7 
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5. As when the lait Caſe is, together with Chance. 
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14 An INQUIRY 


Book 1.o0f a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing Ill, 

and ordaining to Miſery ; which in effect 

State of » | 

Opinions, is the ſame as to ſubſtitute a D Mo, or 
Devil, in his room. 


Now fince there are theſe ſeveral Opi- 
nions concerning @ ſuperior Power ; and 
ſince there may be found perhaps ſome 
Perſons, who have no form'd Opinion at 
all upon this Subject; either thro' Scepri- 
ciſm, Negligence of Thought, or Contu- 
ſion of judgment: the Conſideration is, 
how any of theſe Opinions, or this want 
of any certain Opinion, may poſſibly con- 
fiſt with ViRTuE and MERIT; or be 
compatible with an honeft or moral Cha- 
racter. 


AK 


eier 
HEN we reflect on any ordi- 


Conſti- 

* W nary Frame or Conſtitution ei- 
ther of Art or Nature; and 

conſider how hard it is to give the leaſt 


account of a particular Part, without 2a 
com- 
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concerning VIRTUE. 


competent Knowledg of the Whole : wePart 2. 
need not wonder to find our-ſelves at a 


loſs in many things relating to the Conſti- 


tution and Frame of Nature her- ſelf. For Pars. 


to what End in Nature many things, even 
whole Species of Creatures, refer; or to 
what purpoſe they ſerve; will be hard for 
any- one juſtly to determine: But to what 
End the many Proportions and various 
Shapes of Parts in many Creatures actually 
ſerve; we are able, by the help of Study 
and Obſervation, to demonſtrate, with 
great exactneſs. 


We know that every Creature has a 
private Good and Intereſt of his own ; 
which Nature has compel'd him to ſeek, 
by all the Advantages afforded him, with- 
in the compaſs of his Make, We know 
that there is in reality a right and a wron 
State of every Creature; and that his 
right-one is by Nature forwarded, and 
by himſelf affectionately ſought. There 
being therefore in every Creature a Cer- 


rain Intereſt er Good ; there muſt be alſo f 
a certain END, to which every thing in ca 


his Conſtitution muſt naturally refer. To 
this END, if any thing, either in his Ap- 
petites, Paſſions, or Affections, be not con- 
ducing, but the contrary ; we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity own it z// to him. And in this 
manner he is ill, with reſpef to himPelf ; 
as he certainly is, with reſpect to others 
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An INQUIRY 


of his lind, when any ſuch Appetites of 
Paſſions make him any-way injurious to 
them. Now, if by the natural Conſtitu— 
tion of any rational Creature, the ſame 
Irregularitys of Appetite which make him 
il te Others, make him ill alſo 7 Hin 


ſelf; and it the fame Regularity of Af 


* . 
Codecs. 


Private 


Good. 


fections, which cauſes him to be good 
in cre ſenſe, cauſes him to be good ally 
in the other; then is that Goodneſs by 
which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
Good and Advantage to himſelf. And thus 
Virtue and Intereſt may be found at laſt 
to agree. 


Or this we ſhall conſider particularly 
in the latter part of our Inquiry. Our firſt 
Deſign is, to ſee if we can clearly deter- 
mine what thar Quality is to which we 
give the Name of Goodneſs, or VIRTUE. 


Shou'd a Hiſtorian or Traveller de- 
ſcribe to us a certain Creature of a more 
ſolitary Diſpoſition than ever was yet 
heard of; one who had neither Mate nor 
Fellow of any kind ; nothing of his own 
Likeneſs, towards which he ſtood well- 
affected or inclin'd ; nor any thing with- 
out, or beyond himſelf, for which he had 
the leaſt Paſſion or Concern : we might be 
apt to ſay perhaps, without much helita- 
tion, © That this was doubtleſs a very 
e melancholy Creature, and that in this 

« unſo- 


concerning VIRTUE. 


« unſociable and ſullen State he was like Part 2. 


« to have a very diſconſolate kind of 


Life.“ But if we were aſſurd, that H. 1- 


notwithſtanding all Appearances, the Crea- 
ture enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had a 
great reliſh of Life, and was in nothing 
wanting to his own Good; we might ac- 
knowledg perhaps, That the Creature 
« was no Monſter, nor abſurdly conſtitu- 


« ted as to himſelf.” But we ſhou'd hard- rin 


ly, after all, be induc'd to ſay of him, 
That he was @ good Creature.” 

However, ſhou'd it 'be urg'd againſt us, 
% That ſuch as he was, the Creature was 
« ſtill perfect in himſelf, and therefore to 
be eſteem'd good: For what had he to 
« d with others 2” In this ſenſe, in- 
deed, we might be forc'd to acknowledg, 
* That he was @ good Creature ; if he 
* cou'd be underſtood to be abſolute and 
* compleat in himſelf; without any real 
« relation to any thing in the Univerſe 
« beſides.” For ſhou'd there be any where 


in Nature @ Syſtem, of which this living S e 
Creature was to be conſider'd as a Part; ee, 
then cou'd he no-wiſe be allow'd good ; 


whilſt he plainly appear'd to be ſuch 4 
Part, as made rather to the harm than 
good of that Syſtem or Whole in which he 
was included, 


* 


Ir therefore in the Structure of this 
or any other Animal, there be any thing 


which 
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An INQUIRY 


Book 1. which points beyond himſelf, and by which 
WW V he is plainly diſcover'd to have relation to 


Anim A [ 
Sy/tem. 


ſome other Being or Nature beſides his 
own ; then will this Animal undoubtedly 
be eſteem'd a Part of ſome other Syſtem, 
For inſtance, if an Animal has the Propor- 
tions of a Male, it ſhews he has relation to 
a Female. And the reſpective Proportions 
both of the Male and Female will be al- 
low'd, doubtleſs, to have a joint-relation 
to another Exiſtence and Order of things 
beyond themſelves. So that the Creatures 
are both of em to be conſider' d as Parts of 
another Syſtem : which is that of a parti- 
cular Race or Species of living Creatures, 
who have ſome one common Nature, or are 
provided for, by ſome one Order or Con- 
ſtitution of things ſubſiſting together, and 
co-operating towards their Conſervation, 


and Support. 


In the ſame manner, if a whole Species 
of Animals contribute to the Exiſtence or 
Well-being of ſome other ; then is that 
whole Species, in general, a Part only of 
ſome other Syſtem. 


Fo inſtance ; To the Exiſtence of the 
Spider, that of the Fly is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The heedleſs Flight, weak Frame, 
and tender Body of this latter Inſect, fit 
and determine him as much à Prey, as the 
rough Make, Watchfulneſs, and _— 
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concerning VIRTUE. 19 


of the former, fit him for Rapine, and thePart 2. 

enſnaring part. The Web and Wing are 

ſired to each other. And in the Structure $+ 7+ 

of each of theſe Animals, there is as appa- 

rent and perfect a relation to the other, as 

in our own Bodys there is a relation of | 

Limbs and Organs; or, as in the Branches | 

or Leaves of a Tree, we ſee a relation of 14 

each to the other, and all, in common, to 4. 
ene Root and Trunk. | | RI 


* 
— — 


In the ſame manner are Flies alſo neceſ- I! | 
fary to the Exiſtence of other Creatures, 14 
both Fowls and Fiſh. And thus are other it 
Species or Kinds ſubſervient to one ano- 1 
ther; as being Parts of à certain Syſtem, * 
and included in one and the ſame Orger of 1 
Beings, | 
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SO that there is a Syſtem of all Animals; PI: 
an Ammal-Order or OEconomy, accordin : 


to which the animal Affairs are regulate 
and diſpos'd. 


— 
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Now, if the whole Syſtem of Animals, Syn 9, 
together with that of Vegetables, and all“ __ 
other things in this inferior World, be 
properly comprehended in one Syſtem of a 
Globe or Earth: And if, again, this Globe Planetary 


— — 


4 * 
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or Earth it-ſelf appears to have a real De- Wen 18 
pendence on ſomething till beyond ; as, (4 11790 
tor example, either on its Sun, the Ga- 3/441 
laxy, or its Fellow-Planets; then is it in 1-448 

I reality 3: fk 
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Book 1.reality a PART only of ſome other Syſ- 
tem. And if it be allow'd, that there is in 
— like manner a SYSTEM of all Things, and 
a Univerſal Nature; there can be no parti- 

cular Being or Syſtem which is not either 

ood or ill in that general one of the Uni- 

verſe: For if it be inſignificant and of no 

uſe, it is a Fault or Imperfection, and con- 


ſequently ill in the general Syſtem. 


THEREFORE if any Being be w 
and really ILL, it muſt be ill with reſpect 
to the Univerſal Syſtem; and then the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe is ill, or imper- 
fect. But if the Ill of one private Syſtem 
be the Good of others; if it makes {till to 
the Good of the general Syſtem, (as when 
one Creature lives by the Deſtruction of 
another ; one thing is generated from the 
Corruption of another ; or one planetary 
Syſtem or Vortex may ſwallow up ano- 
ther) then is the Ill of that private Syſtem 
no real Ill in it-ſelf ; any more than the 
pain of breeding Teeth is ill, in a Syſtem 
or Body which is ſo conſtituted, that with- 
out this occaſion of Pain, it wou'd ſuffer 
worſe, by being defective. 


So that we cannot ſay of any Being, 

Abplute that it is wholly and abſolutely ill, unleis 
{LL. we can poſitively ſhew and aſcertain, that 
what we call ILL is no where Goop be- 


ſides, in any other Syſtem, or with re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect to any other Order or OEconomy Part 2, 
whatſoever, * 
Bur were there in the World any intire Relative 
Species of Animals deſtructive to every o- 
ther, it may be juſtly call'd an / Species; 
as being ill in the Animal-Syſtem. And if 
in any Species of Animals (as in Men, for 
example) one Man is of a nature pernicious 
to the reſt, he is in this reſpect juſtly ſtyl'd 

an ill Man. | 


Wr do not however ſay of any-one, that G-d and 
he is an ill Man becauſe he has the Plague Man. 
Spots upon him, or becauſe he has convul- 
ſive Fits which make him ſtrike and wound 
ſuch as approach him. Nor do we fay on 
the other ſide, that he is 4 good Man, when 
having his Hands ty'd up, he is hinder'd 
from doing the Miſchief he deſigns; or 
(which is in a manner the fame) when he 
abſtains from executing his ill purpoſe, 
thro' a fear of ſome impending Puniſh- 
ment, or thro' the allurement of ſome ex- 
terior Reward, 


$0 that in a ſenſible Creature, that _ 
which is not done thro' any Affection at all,. 
makes neither Good nor Ill in the nature 
of that Creature; who then only is ſup- 
pos'd Good, when the Good or Ill of the 
dyſtem to which he has relation, is the 
immediate Object of ſome Paſſion or Affec- 
tion moving him, 

SINCE 
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Book 1. 
WY SINCE it is therefore by Affection 


Private 
or Self- 
Aection. 


merely that a Creature is eſteem'd good or 
ill, natural or unnatural ; our. buſineſs will 
be, to examine which are the goed and 
natural, and which the 7/1 and unnatural 


Affections. 


6 


N the firſt place then, it may be ob- 

ſerv'd, that if there be an Affection to- 
wards any Subject conſider'd as private 
Good, which is “ not really ſuch, but ima- 
ginary ; this Affection, as being ſuperfluous, 
and detracting from the Force of other re- 
quiſite and good Affections, is in it-ſelf vi- 
tious and ill, even in reſpect of the private 
Intereſt or Happineſs of the Creature. 


Ir there can poſſibly be ſuppos'd in a 
Creature ſuch an Affection towards Self- 
Good, as is actually, in its natural degree, 
conducing to his private Intereſt, and at 
the ſame time inconſiſtent with the publick 
Good ; this may indeed be call'd ſtill a 


vitious Affection: And on this Suppoſi- 


tion a Creature * cannot really be good 
and natural in reſpe& of his Society or 
Publick, without being ill and unnatural 
toward himſelf. But if the Affection be 


Lise, pag. 79, kee. 163, 4, ke. then 
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then only injurious to the Society, when itPart 2. 
is immoderate, and not ſo when it is mo- wy w 
derate, duly temper'd, and allay'd ; then is . 2+ 
the immoderate degree of the Affection tru- 

ly vitious, but not the moderate. And thus, 

if there be found in any Creature a more 

than ordinary Self-concernment, or Regard 

to private Good, which is inconſiſtent with 

the Intereſt of the Species or Publick ; this 

muſt in every reſpect be eſteem'd an ill and 

vitious Affection. And this is what we 
commonly call * SELFISHNESs, and diſ- 
approve ſo much, in whatever Creature we 

happen to diſcover it. 


On the other ſide, if the Affection to- 
wards private or Self-good, however ſel- 
#/þ it may be eſteem'd, is in reality not 
only conſiſtent with publick Good, but in 
ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be 
ſuch, perhaps, as for the good of the Spe- 
cies in general, every Individual ought to 
ſhare ; 'tis ſo far from being ill, or blame- 
able in any ſenſe, that it muſt be acknow- 
ledg d abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a 
Creature Good, For if the want of ſuch 
an Affection as that towards Self-preſerva- 
tion, be injurious to the Species; a Crea- 
ture is ill and unnatural as well thro' this 
Defect, as thro' the want of any other na- 
tural Affection. And this no-one wou'd 


* VOL. I. pag. 120. 


doubt 
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Book 1.doubt to pronounce, if he ſaw a Man who 
minded not any Precipices which lay in 


Priwate 


or S. If 


his way, nor made any diſtinction of Food, 


4f:im. Diet, Clothing, or whatever elſe related 


to his Health and Being. The ſame wou'd 
be aver'd of one who had a Diſpoſition 
which render'd him averſe to any Com- 
merce with Womankind, and of conſe— 
quence unfitted him thro” Linge of Tem- 
fer (and not merely thro' a Defect if 
Conſtitution) for the propagation of his 
Species or Kind. 


Tuus the Affection towards Self-good, 
may be a good Affection, or an ill-one. 
For if this private Affection be too ſtrong, 
(as when the exceſſive Love of Lije unfits 
a Creature for any generous Ac) then is 
it undoubtedly vitious ; and if vitious, the 
Creature who 1s mov'd by it, 1s vitiouſly 


mov'd, and can never be otherwiſe than 


vitious in ſome degree, when mov'd by 
that Affection. Therefore if thro' ſuch an 
earneſt and paſſionate Love of Life, a 
Creature be accidentally induc'd to do 


Good, (as he might be upon the ſame terms 


induc'd to do ILL) he is no more a good 


Creature for this Good he executes, than a 


Man is the more an honeſt or good Man 
either for pleading a juſt Cauſe, or fighting 
in a good one, for the ſake merely of his 
Fee or Stipend. | 
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WHATSOEVER therefore is done which 
happens to be advantageous to the Species, 
thro' an Affection merely towards Selt-good, 
does not imply any more Goodneſs in the 
Creature than as the Affection jit-ſelf is 

ood. Let him, in any particular, act ever 

ſo well; if at the bottom, it be that ſelfiſh 
Affection alone which moves him; he is 
in himſelf ſtill vitious. Nor can any Crea- 
ture be conſider'd otherwiſe, when the 
Paſſion towards Self-good, tho ever fo 
moderate, is his real Motive in the doing 
that, to which a natural Affection for his 
Kind ought by right to have inclin'd him. 
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AND indeed whatever exterior Helps or Temper. 


Succours an ill-diſpos'd Creature may find, 
to puſh him on towards the performance of 
any one good Action; there can no Good- 
neſs ariſe in him, till his Temper be ſo far 
chang'd, that in the iſſue he comes in ear- 
neſt to be led by ſome immediate Affection, 


direffly, and not accidentally, to Good, and 
avainſt III, 


Fo inſtance; if one of thoſe Crea- 
tures ſuppos d to be by Nature tame, gen- 
tle, and favourable to Mankind, be, con- 
trary to his natural Conſtitution, fierce and 
lavage ; we inſtantly remark the Breach of 

emper, and own the Creature to be unna- 
tural and corrupt. If at any time after- 


Vol. 2, C wards, 
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Book 1. wards, the ſame Creature, by good Fortune 
Www or right Management, comes to loſe his 
Temp-r- Fjerceneſs, and is made tame, gentle, and 
treatable, like other Creatures of his Kind; 
tis acknowledg'd that the Creature thus 
reſtor'd becomes good and natural. Sup. 
| Poſe, now, that the Creature has indeed 
a tame and gentle Carriage; but that it 
proceeds only from the fear of his Keeper, 
which if ſer aſide, his predominant Paffion 
inſtantly breaks out: then is his Gentle- 
neſs not his real Temper ; but, his true 
and genuine Nature or natural Temper te- 
maining juſt as it was, the Creature is ſtill 

as z/l as ever. 


NoTHING therefore being properly ei- 
ther Goodneſs or Illneſs in a Creature, ex- 
cept what is from natural Temper ; * A 
« good Creature is ſuch a one as by the 
e natural Temper or Bent of his Affections 
« js carry'd primarily and immediately, and 
not ſecondarily and accidentally, to Good, 
“ and againſt III:“ And an / Creature is 
juſt the contrary ; vig. One who is want- 
ing in right Affections, of force enough 
« to carry him direfly towards Good, 
« and bear him out againſt III; or who 
« js carry'd by other Affections directly to 
« Ill, and againſt Good.“ 


A. a n 1 MC. ng a 


WHEN in general, all the Affections ot 
Paſſions are ſuted to the publick Good, jr 
| | 20 
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good of the Species, as above-mention'd ; Part 2. 
then is the natural Temper intirely good. WWW 


If, on the contrary, any requiſite Paſſion 
be wanting; or if there be any one ſuper- 
numerary, or weak, or any-wiſe diſſervice- 
able, or contrary to that main End ; then 
is the natural Temper, and conſequently 
the Creature himſelf, in ſome meaſure cot» 
rupt and ii. 


THERE is no need of mentioning 
either Envy, Malice, Frowardneſs, or other 
ſuch hateful Paſſions; to ſhew in what 
manner they are ill, and conſtitute an 2/1 
Creature. But it may be neceſſary perhaps 
to remark, that even as to Kingneſs and 
Love of the moſt natural ſort, (ſuch as that 
of any Creature for its Offspring) if it be 
immoderate and beyond a Certain degree, 
it is undoubtedly vitious. For thus over- 
great Tenderne/ſs deſtroys the Effect of 
Love, and exceſſive Pzty renders us unca- 
pable of giving ſuccour. Hence the Exceſs 
of motherly Love is own'd to be a vitious 
Findneſs ; over-great Pity, Effeminacy and 
Weakneſs ; over-great Concern for Self-pre- 
lervation, Meanneſs and Cowardice 3 too 
little, Raſhneſs; and none at all, or that 
which is contrary, (viz. a Paſſion leading 
to Self-deſtruction) a mad and deperate 
Depravity. 
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UT to proceed from what is eſteem'd 
mere Goodneſs, and lies within the 
reach and capacity of all ene Creatures, 
to that wes is calld VI RTU RE or Mr- 
RI T, and is allow'd to Man only. 


1 Refex A, IN a Creature capable of forming gene- 

5 eaten. ral Notions of Things, not only the out- 
ward Beings which offer themſelves to the 
Senſe, are the Objects of the Affection; 
but the very Actions themſelves, and the 
Actions of Pity, Kindneſs, Gratitude, 
and their Contrarys, being brought into 
the Mind by Reflection, become Objeds, 
So that, by means of this reflected Senſe, 
there ariſes another kind of Affection to- 
wards thoſe very Affections themſelves, 
which have been already felt, and are now 
become the Subject of a new Liking or 
Diſlike. 


Tre Caſe is the ſame in mental or m 
ral Subjects, as in ordinary Badys, or the 
common Subjects of Senſe, The Shapes, 
Motions, Colours, and Proportions of thele 
latter being preſented to our Eye; there | 
neceſſarily reſults a * Beauty or Deformity, , 
according to the different Meaſure, Ar- 


4 Infra, Pag. 414. 
rangement 
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| rangement and Diſpoſition of their ſeveral Part 2. 
Parts, So in Behaviour and Actions, when Www 
preſented to our Underſtanding, there muſt $. 3. 
be found, of neceſſity, an apparent Diffe- 

rence, according to the Regularity or Irre- 

gularity of the Subjects. 


Tux MinD, which is Spectator or Au- Moral 
ditor of other Minds, cannot be without 2%. 
its Eye and Ear; fo as to diſcern Propor- nig. 
tion, diſtinguiſh Sound, and ſcan each Sen- 
timent or Thought which comes before it. 

It can let nothing eſcape its Cenſure. It 
feels the Soft and Harſh, the Agreeable 
and Difagreeable, in the Affections; and 
finds a Foul and Fair, a Harmonious and a 
Diſſnant, as really and truly here, as in 
any muſical Numbers, or in the outward 
Forms or Repreſentations of ſenſible Things. 
Nor can it * with-hold its Admiration and 
Extaſy, its Averſion and Scorn, any more 
in what relates to one than to the other of 
theſe Subjects. So that to deny the com- 
mon and natural Senſe of a SUBLIME and 
BrauTIiF.UL in Things, will appear an 


Affectation merely, to any-one who con- 
liders duly of this Affair. 


Now as in the /en/ible kind of Objects, 
the Species or Images of Bodys, Colours, 
and Sounds, are perpetually moving before 

x Is a, p , , , &c. 

Vol. %% 3 Vol. III. p. 32, &c. 
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Beauty 
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Book 1. our Eyes, and acting on our Senſes, even 


when we ſleep; ſo in the moral and intel. 
lefual kind, the Forms and Images of 


and De- Things are no leſs active and incumbent on 


formity. 


the Mind, at all Seaſons, and even when 
the real Objects themſelves are abſent, 


IN theſe vagrant Characters or Pictures 
of Manners, which the Mind of neceſſity 
figures to it-ſelf, and carrys ſtill about 
with it, the Heart cannot poſſibly remain 
neutral ; but conſtantly takes part one way 
or other, However falſe or corrupt it be 
within it-ſelf, it finds the difference, as to 
Beauty and Comelineſs, between one Heart 
and another, one Turn of Affection, one 
Behaviour, one Sentiment and another; 
and accordingly, in all diſintereſted Caſes, 
muſt approve in ſome meaſure of what 
1s natural and honeſt, and diſapprove what 
is diſhoneſt and corrupt. 


Trvus the ſeveral Motions, Inclina- 
tions, Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and conſe- 
quent Carriage and Behaviour of Creatures 
in the various Parts of Life, being in ſeve- 
ral Views or Perſpectives repreſented to the 
Mind, which readily diſcerns the Good 
and II] towards the Species or Publick ; 
there ariſes a new Trial or Exerciſe of the 
Heart: which muſt either rightly and 
ſoundly affect what is juſt and right, and 
diſaffect what is contrary ; or, crew 
| affe 
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affect what is ill, and diſaffect what is Part 2. 


worthy and good. * 


AND in this Caſe alone it is we call PG 


- »* Good an 
any Creature worthy or virtuous, when it g bet. 


can have the Notion of a publick Intereſt, 
and can attain the Speculation or Science 
of what is morally good or ill, admirable 
or blameable, right or wrong. For tho 
we may vulgarly call an ill Horſe vitiaus, 
yet we never ſay of a good one, nor of 
any mere Beaſt, Idiot, or Changeling, tho 
ever ſo good-natur'd, that he is worthy or 


virtuous. 


So that if a Creature be generous, kind, 
conſtant, compaſſionate = if he cannot 
reflect on what he himſelf does, or ſees 
others do, ſo as to take notice of what is 
worthy or honeſt ; and make that Notice or 
Conception of Worth and Honeſty to be an 
Object of his Affection; he has not the 
Character of being virtuous : for thus, and GOOD- 
no otherwiſe, he is capable of having 4% fx. 
Senſe of Right or Wrong ; a Sentiment orTUE. 
Judgment of what is done, thro' juſt, equal, 
and good Affection, or the contrary, 


WHATSOEVER is done thro' any un- Uarpaat 
equal Affection, is iniguous, wicked, and — 
wrong. If the Affection be equal, ſound, 9. 
and good, and the Subject of the Affec- 
Lon ſuch as may with advantage to So- 
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Book 1.ciety be ever in the ſame manner proſecu- 


ie ted, or affected; this muſt neceſſarily con- 


ſtitute what we call Equity and Riglt in 
any Action. For, WRoNG is not ſuch 
Action as is barely the Cauſe of Harm, 
(ſince at this rate a dutiful Son aiming at 
an Enemy, but by miſtake or ill chance 
happening to kill his Father, wou'd do a 
Wreng) but when any thing is done thro' 
inſufhicient or unequal Affection, (as when 
a Son ſhews no Concern for the Safety of 
a Father; or, where there is need of Suc- 
cour, prefers an indifferent Perſon to him) 
this is of the nature of Wrong. 


NEITHER can any Weakneſs or Im- 
perfection in the Senſes be the occaſion of 
Iniquity or Wrong; it the Object of the 
Mind it-ſelf be not at any time abſurdly 
fram'd, nor any way improper, but ſu- 
table, juſt, and worthy of the Opinion 
and Affection apply'd to it. For if we 
will ſuppoſe a Man, who being ſound and 
intire both in his Reaſon and Affection, 
has nevertheleſs ſo deprav'd a Conſtitu- 
tion or Frame of Body, that the natural 
Objects are, thro' his Organs of Senſe, as 
thro' ill Glaſſes, falſly convey'd and miſ- 
repreſented ; twill be ſoon obſerv'a, in 
ſuch a Perſon's caſe, that ſince his Failure 
is not in his principal or leading Part; 
he cannot in himſelf be eſteem'd 7niquous, 
or unjuſt, 
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Part 2. 
'T1s otherwiſe in what relates to Opi- WWW 
non, Belief, or Speculation. For as the Ex- $ 


travagance of Judgment or Belief is ſuch, 9 


that in ſome Countrys even Monkeys, 
Cats, Crocodiles, and other vile or deſtruc- 
tive Animals, have been eſteem'd holy, and 
worſhip'd even as Deitys; ſhou'd it ap- 
pear to any-one of the Religion or Belief 
of thoſe Countrys, that to ſave ſuch a 
Creature as a Cat, preferably to a Parent, 
was Right ; and that other Men, who had 
not the ſame religious Opinion, were to 
be treated as Enemys, till converted ; this 
wou'd be certainly Wrong, and wicked in 
the Believer : and every Action, grounded 
on this Belief, wou'd be an 7quous, wick- 
ed, and vitious Action. 


AND thus whatſoever cauſes a Miſcon- Right and 
ception or Miſapprehenſion of the Worth 


or Value of any Object, ſo as to diminiſh 
a due, or raiſe any undue, irregular, or 
unſocial Affection, muſt neceſſarily be the 
occaſion of Wrong. Thus he who affects 
or loves a Man for the fake of ſomething 
which is reputed honourable, but which is 
in reality vitious, is himſelf vitious and ill. 
The beginnings of this Corruption may be 
noted in many Occurrences: As when an 
ambitious Man, by the Fame of his high 
Attempts, a Conqueror or a Pirate by 
his boaſted Enterprizes, raiſes in another 

Perſon 
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Book 1. Perſon an Eſteem and Admiration of that 


Right and 


immoral and inhuman Character, which 
deſerves Abhorrence : 'tis then that the 
Hearer becomes corrupt, when he ſecretly 
approves the Ill he hears. But on the o- 
ther fide, the Man who loves and eſteems 
another, as believing him to have that Vir. 
tue which he has not, but only counter- 
feits, is not on this account either vitious 
or corrupt, 


A MisTAXE therefore in Fact being 
no Cauſe or Sign of ill Affection, can be 
no Cauſe of Vice. But a Miſtake of Right 
being the Cauſe of unequal Affection, muſt 
of neceſſity be the Cauſe of vitious Action, 
in every intelligent or rational Being. 


Bor as there are many Occaſions where 
the matter of Right may even to the moſt 
diſcerning part of Mankind appear difficult, 
and of doubtful Deciſion, tis not a flight 
Miſtake of this kind which can deſtroy the 
Character of @ virtuous or worthy Man. But 
when, either thro' Superſtition or ill Cuſtom, 
there come to be very groſs Miſtakes in the 
aſſignment or application of the Affection; 
vrhen the Miſtakes are either in their nature 
ſo groſs, or ſo complicated and frequent, 
that a Creature cannot well live in a natu- 
ral State; nor with due Affections, compa- 
tible with human Society and civil Life; 


then is the Character of VIRTUE _—_ 
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Part 2, 
AnD thus we find how far Wo RTV 
and VIRTUE depend on a knowledg of 7. 8˙ 


Right and Wrong, and on a uſe of Reaſon, 
ſufficient to ſecure a right application of 
the Affections; that nothing horrid or un- 
natural, nothing unexemplary, nothing de- 
ſtructive of that natural Affection by which 
the Species or Society is upheld, may, on 
any account, or thro' any Principle or No- 
tion of Honour or Religion, be at any time 
affected or proſecuted as a good and proper 
object of Eſteem. For ſuch a Principle as 
this muſt be wholly vitious: and whatſo- 
ever is ated upon it, can be no other than 
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Vice and Immorality. And thus if there be , 


any thing which teaches Men either Treag 7" 


chery, Ingratitude, or Cruelty, by divine 
Warrant ; or under colour and pretence of 
any preſent or future Good to Mankind : if 
there be any thing which teaches Men to 
* perſecute their Friends thro Love; or to 
torment Captives of War in ſport; or to 
offer + human Sacrifice; or to torment, ma- 
cerate, or mangle themſelves, in a religious 
Zeal, before their God; or to commit any 
fort of Barbarity, or Brutality, as amiable 
or becoming: be it Cuſtom which gives 
Applauſe, or Religion which gives a Sanc- 
tion; this is not, nor ever can be Virtue, 
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Book 1. of any kind, or in any ſenſe; but muſt re- 
WV main ſtill horrid Depravity, notwithſtand- 
— ing any Faſhion, Law, Cuſtom, or Religion; 
which may be ill and vitious 1 4⁰,, but 
can never alter the eternal Meaſures, and 
immutable independent Nature of Worth 

and VIRTUE. 


„ 
Senſbl. PON the whole. As to thoſe Crea- 
3 tures which are only capable of being 


je&. mov'd by ſenſible Objects; they are accor- 
dingly good or vitious, as the ſenſible Af- 
fections ſtand with them. Tis otherwiſe 
in Creatures capable of framing rational 
Objects of moral Good. For in one of this 
kind, ſhou'd the /en/ible Affections ſtand 
ever ſo much amiſs; yet it they prevail 
not, becauſe of thoſe other . Affec- 
tions ſpoken of; 'tis evident, the Temper 
{till holds good in the main ; and the Per- 
ſon is with juſtice eſteem'd virtuous by all 
Men. : 


Trial MoRE than this. If by Temper any 


Virtue. 


one is paſſionate, angry, fearful, amorous ; 
yet reſiſts theſe Paſſions, and notwithſtand- 
ing the force of their Impreſſion, adheres 


to Virtue; we ſay commonly in this caſe, - 


that the Virtue is the greater : and we lay 
well. Tho if that which reſtrains the Per- 


ſon, and holds him to a virtuous-like Be- 
haviour, 
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haviour, be no Affection towards Goodneſs Part 2 
or Virtue it-ſelf, but towards private Good VV 
merely, he is not in reality the more vir- $. 4. 
tous; as has been ſhewn before. But 

this ſtill is evident, that if voluntarily, and 
without foreign Conſtraint, an angry Tem- 

per bears, or an amorous one refrains, ſo 

that neither any cruel or immodeſt Action 

can be forc'd from ſuch a Perſon, tho ever 

ſo ſtrongly tempted by his Conſtitution ; we 

applaud his Virtue above what we ſhou'd 
naturally do, if he were free of this Temp- 

tation, and theſe Propenſitys. At the ſame 

time, there is no body will fay that a Pro- 

penſity to Vice can be an Ingredient in Vir- 

tue, or any way neceſſary to compleat a 
virtuous Character, | 


THERE ſeems therefore to be ſome 
kind of difficulty in the Caſe: but it a- 
mounts only to this. . If there be any part 
of the Temper in which ill Paſſions or Af- 
fections are ſeated, whilſt in another part 
the Affections towards moral Good are 
ſuch as abſolutely to maſter thoſe Attempts 
of their Antagoniſts ; this is the greateſt 
Proof imaginable, that a ſtrong Principle 
of Virtue lies at the bottom, and has 
poſſels'd it-ſelf of the natural Temper. 
Whereas if there be no ill Paſſions ſtir- 
ring, a Perſon may be indeed more cheaply 
virtuous ; that is to ſay, he may conform 
himſelf to the known Rules of Virtue, 

without 
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Book 1. without ſharing ſo much of a virtuous 
Wy Vw Principle as another. Vet if that other 
Perſon, who has the Principle of Virtue & 


ſtrongly implanted, comes at laſt to loſe 
thoſe contrary Impediments ſuppos'd in 
him, he certainly loſes nothing in Virtue; 
but on the contrary, loſing only what is 
vitious in his Temper, is left more in- 
tire to Virtue, and poſſeſſes it in a higher 
degree. 


De Tus is Virtue ſhar'd in different de- 
irtue. 


grees by rational Creatures; ſuch at leaſt 
as are call'd rational; but who come ſhort 
of that ſound and well-eſtabliſh'd Reaſon, 
which alone can conſtitute a juſt Affection, 
a uniform and ſteddy Will and Rejolution, 
And thus Vice and Virtue are found va- 
riouſly mix'd, and alternately prevalent in 
the ſeveral Chatacters of Mankind. For it 
ſeems evident from our [nqairy, that how 
ill ſoever the Temper or Paſſions may 
ſtand with reſpe& either to the ſenſible 
or the moral Objects; however paſſionate, 
furious, luſtful, or cruel any Creature may 
become ; however vitious the Mind be, 
or Whatever ill Rules or Principles it goes 
by; yet if there be any Flexibleneſs or 
favourable Inclination towards the leaſt 
moral Object, the leaſt appearance of mo- 
ral Good, (as if there be any ſuch thing 
as Kindneſs, Gratitude, Bounty, or Com. 
paſſion) there is ſtill ſomething of Virtus 
1 


left; 
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left; and the Creature is not wholly vitiousPart 2. 
atural. WW 

and unn $. 4. 
Tuus a Ruffian, who out of a ſenſe of 

Fidelity and Honour of any kind, refuſes to 

diſcover his Aſſociates ; and rather than be- 

tray them, 1s content to endure Torments 

and Death ; has certainly ſome Principle 

of Virtue, however he may miſapply it. 

"Twas the ſame Caſe with that Malefactor, 

who rather than do the Office of Execu- 

tioner to his Companions, choſe to keep 

'em company in their Execution, 


In ſhort: As it ſeems hard to pronounce 
of any Man, © That he is abſolutely an A. 
* theiſt;” ſo it appears altogether as hard 
to pronounce of any Man, © That he is 
« abſolutely corrupt or vitious; there be- 
ing few, even of the horrideſt Villains, 
who have not ſomething of Virtue in this 
imperfect ſenſe. Nothing is more juſt than 
a known ſaying, © That it is as hard to 
find a Man wholly Ill, as wholly God: 
becauſe wherever * is any good Affec- 
tion left, there is certainly ſome Goodneſs 
or Virtue ſtill in being. 


Ax p, having confider'd thus of VI R- 
TUE, What it is in it-ſelf z we may now 
conſider how it ſtands with reſpect to the 


Opinions concerning 4 DEI Tv, as above- 
mention d. 


PART 
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Book 1. 
WY is by 
PAK UL 
SECT L 
Cauſes of HE Nature of ViRTve conſiſting 
VICE. 


(as has been explain'd) in à certain 

guſt Diſpoſition, or proportionable Af 
fection of a rational Creature towards the 
moral Objects of Right and Wrong ; nothing 
can poſſibly in ſuch a Creature exclude a 
Principle of Virtue, or render it ineffectual, 
except what, 


1. EITHER takes away the natural and 


juſt Senſe of Right and Wrong : 
2. OR creates @ wrong Senſe of it: 


3. OR cauſes the right Senſe to be op- 
pos'd, by contrary Affections. 


2 IE. ON the other fide, nothing can aſſiſt, 
odr advance the Principle of Virtue, except 
what either in ſome manner nouriſhes and 
promotes a Senſe of Right and Wrong; 

or preſerves it genuine and uncorrupt; / 

cauſes it, when ſuch, to be obey'd, by 
ſubduing 


Lo w ihe = 
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tions to It. 


We are to conſider, therefore, how any 
of the above-mention'd Opinions on the 
Subject of a DEITY, may influence in 
theſe Caſes, or produce either of theſe 
bree Effects. 


41 
ſubduing and ſubjecting the other Aﬀec- Part 3. 


WWW 
F. 1. 


I. As to the firſt Caſe; T H E TAKING of 


AWAY THE NATURAL DENSE OF, 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 


IT' will not ſurely be underſtood, that 
by this is meant the taking away the Notion 
of what is good or ill in the Species, or So- 
ciety. For of the Reality of ſuch a Good 
and Il, no rational Creature can poſſibly 
be inſenſible. Every one diſcerns and owns 
a publick Intereſt, and is conſcious of 
what affects his Fellowſhip or Communi- 
ty. When we ſay therefore of a Crea- 
ture, That he has wholly loſt the Senſe 
* of Right and Wrong ;” we ſuppoſe 
that being able to diſcern the Good and Il 
of his Species, he has at the ſame time 
no Concern for either, nor any Senſe of 
Excellency or Baſeneſs in any moral Action, 
relating to one or the other. So that ex- 
cept merely with reſpect to a private and 
narrowly confin'd Self-good, tis ſuppos d 
there is in ſuch a Creature no Libing or 

Vol. 2. D Diſlike 
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Senſe. 


An INQUIRY 


Book 1. Di/[ike of Manners; no Admiration, or 
Move of any thing as morally good; nor 
Hatred of any thing as morally ill, be it 


ever ſo unnatural or deform'd. 


THERT is in reality no rational Crea- 
ture whatſoever, who knows not that when 
he voluntarily offends or does harm to any- 
one, he cannot fail to create an Apprehen- 
ſion and Fear of like harm, and conſequent- 
ly a Reſentment and Animoſity in every 
Creature who obſerves him. So that the 


. Offender muſt needs be conſcious of being 


liable to ſuch Treatment from every-one, 
as if he had in ſome degree offended All, 


Tnvs Offence and Injury are always 
known as puniſhable by every-one ; and e- 
qual Behaviour, which is therefore call'd 
ME R1T, as rewardable and well-deſerving 
from every-one. Of this even the wicked- 
eſt Creature living muſt have a Sen/e. So 
that if there be any further meaning in this 
Senſe of Right and Wrong ; if in reality 
there be any Senſe of this kind which an 
abſolute wicked Creature has not ; it muſt 
conſiſt in a real Antipathy or Averſion to 
Lijuſtice or Wrong, and in a real Affection 
or Love towards Equity and Right, for its 
own ſake, and on the account of its own 
natural Beauty and Worth, 


"Tis 
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Part 3. 
'T1s impoſſible to ſuppoſe a mere ſenſi- Ow 
+ Io 


ble Creature originally fo ill- conſtituted, and 
unnatural, as that from the moment he 
comes to be try'd by ſenſible Objects, he 
ſhou'd have no one good Paſſion towards 
his Kind, no foundation either of Pity, 
Love, Kindneſs, or ſocial Affection. Tis 
full as impoſſible to conceive, that a ratio- 
nal Creature coming firſt to be try'd by ra- 
tional Objects, and receiving into his Mind 
the Images or Repreſentations of Juſtice, 
Generoſity, Gratitude, or other Virtue, 
ſhou'd have no L:iking of theſe, or Diſlibe of 
their contrarys; but be found abſolutely 
indifferent towards whatſoever 1s preſented 
to him of this fort. A Soul, indeed, may 
as well be without Ser/ſe, as without Admi- 
ration in the Things of which it has any 
knowledg. Coming therefore to a Capacity 
of ſeeing and admiring in this new way, it 
muſt needs find a Beauty and a Deformity 
as well in Actions, Minds, and Tempers, as 
in Figures, Sounds, or Colours. If there be 
no real Amiableneſs or Deformity in mo- 
ral Acts, there is at leaſt an imaginary one 
of full force, Tho perhaps the Thing it- 
ſelf ſhou'd not be allow'd in Nature, the 
Imagination or Fancy of it muſt be allow'd 
to be from Nature alone. Nor can any 
thing beſides Art and ſtrong Endeavour, 
with long Practice and Meditation, over- 

' D 2 come 
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Book 1.come ſuch a natural Prevention, or * Pre. 
CW WV poſſeſſion of the Mind, in favour of this 


5: moral DiſtinRion. 


Be, SENSE of Right and Wrong therefore 
Pair being as natural to us as natural Affection it- 
ſelf, and being a firſt Principle in our Con- 
ſtitution and Make; there is no ſpeculative 
Opinion, Perſuaſion or Belief, which is ca- 

pable immediately or direfly to exclude or 
deſtroy it. That which is of original and 

pure Nature, nothing beſide contrary Habit 

and Cuſtom (a ſecond Nature) is able to diſ- 


By oppſiteplace. And this Affection being an original 


A c 71 5 . . . . 
«4 1. one of earlieſt riſe in the Soul or affectionate 


pay; Part; nothing beſide contrary Affection, by 
frequent check and controul, can operate 
upon it, ſo as either to diminiſh it in part, 
or deſtroy it in the whole. 


'Tis evident in what relates to the 
Frame and Order of our Bodys ; that no 
particular odd Mein or Geſture, which is 
either natural to us, and conſequent to our 
Make, or accidental and by Habit ac- 
quir'd, can poſſibly be overcome by our 
immediate Diſapprobation, or the contra- 
ry Bent of our Will, ever fo ſtrongly ſet 
againſt it. Such a Change cannot be et- 
fected without extraordinary Means, and 
the intervention of Art and Method, 4 
ſtrict Attention, and repeated Check. And 


* Infra, pag. 412, 420, 421, 
| even 


G] 


of 
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even thus, Nature, we find, is hardly maſ- Part 3. 
ter d; but lies ſullen, and ready to revolt, 
on the firſt occaſion. Much more is this J. 2. 
the Mind's Caſe in reſpe& of that natural 
Affection and anticipating Fancy, which 

makes the ſenſe of Right and Wrong. 

Tis impoſſible that this can inſtantly, or 

without much Force and Violence, be ef- 

fac d, or ſtruck out of the natural Temper, 

even by means of the moſt extravagant Be- % 


lief or Opinion in the World. — 


NEITHER Theiſm therefore, nor A. 
theiſm, nor Dærmoniſin, nor any religious 
or irreligious Belief of any kind, being able 
to operate immediately or directly in this 
Caſe, but indirectly, by the intervention of 
oppoſite or of favourable Affections ca- 
ſually excited by any ſuch Belief ; we may 
confider of this Effet in our laſt Caſe, 
where we come to examine the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of other Affections 
with this natural and moral one which re- 
lates to Right and Wrong, 


Ser 


II. A8 to the ſecond Caſe, viz. TA E 322 
WRONG SENSE OR FALSE IMa-{,;.* 


GINATION OF RIGHT AND WRoON G. 


TH1s can proceed only from the Force 
of Cuſtom and Education in oppoſition to 
D 3 Nature; 
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Book 1. Nature ; as may be noted in thoſe Countrys 

* where, according to Cuſtom or politick In- 

V 1a; ſtitution, certain Actions naturally foul and 

Sj. odious are repeatedly view'd with Applauſe, 
and Honour aſcrib'd ro them. For thus 'tis 
poſſible that a Man, forcing himſelf, may 
eat the Fleſh of his Enemys, not only 4- 
gainſt his Stomach, but againſt his Nature; 
and think it nevertheleſs both right and ho- 
nourable ; as ſuppoſing it to be of conſider- 
able ſervice to his Community, and capable 
of advancing the Name, and ſpreading the 
Terror of his Nation. 


Cauſes f Bur to ſpeak of the Opinions relating 
ruption, to a DEITY; and what effect they may 
have in this place. As to Atbeiſin, it does 
not ſeem that it can directly have any 
effect at all towards the ſetting up a falſe 
Species of Right or Wrong. For notwith- 
Cu/em. ſtanding a Man may thro' Cuſtom, or by 
licentiouſneſs of Practice, favour'd by A- 
theiſm, come in time to loſe much of his 
natural moral Senſe; yet it does not ſeem 
that Atheiſm ſhou'd gf it-ſef be the caule 
of any eſtimation or valuing of any thing 
as fair, noble, and deſerving, which was 
the contrary. Ir can never, for inſtance, 
make it be thought that the being «ble 
to eat Man's Fleſh, or commit Beſtiality, 
is goed and excellent in it-ſelf. But this 1s 
certain, that by 'means of corrupt Religion, 
Superfii= or SUPERSTITION, many things the 
_ molt 
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moſt horridly unnatural and inhuman, Part 3. 
come to be receiv'd as excellent, good, and WW 


laudable in themſelves. F. 2. 


NoR is this a wonder. For where-ever 
any-thing, in its nature odious and abomi- 
nable, is by Religion advanc'd, as the ſup- 
pos d Will or Pleaſure of a ſupreme Deity ; 
if in the eye of the Believer it appears not 
indeed in any reſpect the leſs ill or odious 
on this account; then muſt 7he Deity of 
neceſſity bear the blame, and be conſider d 
as a Being naturally ill and odious, how- 
ever courted, and ſollicited, thro' Miſtruſt 
and Fear. But this is what Religion, in the 
main, forbids us to imagine. It every- 
where preſcribes Eſteem and Honour in 
company with Worſhip and Adoration, 
Whenſoever therefore it teaches the Love 
and Admiration of a DEIT V, who has 
any apparent Character of II; it teaches 
at the ſame time a Love and Admiration 
of that Ill, and cauſes that to be taken for 
good and amiable, which is in it-ſelf horrid 
and deteſtable. 


For inſtance: if JuP1TER be He 
who is ador'd and reverenc'd ; and if his 
Hiſtory repreſents him amorouſly inclin'd, 
and permitting his Deſires of this kind to 
wander in the looſeſt manner; tis certain 
that his Worſhipers, believing this Hiſtory 
to be literally and ſtrictly true, muſt of 

CG courſe 
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Book 1. courſe be taught a greater Love of amo- 
A rous and wanton Acts. If there be a Reli- 


gion which teaches the Adoration and Love 
of a Gop, whoſe Character it is to be cap- 
tious, and of high reſentment, ſubject to 
Wrath and Anger, furious, revengeful ; and 
revenging himſelf, when offended, on o- 
thers than thoſe who gave the Offence: 
and if there be added to the Character of 
this G op, a fraudulent Diſpoſition, encou- 


raging Deceit and Treachery amongſt Men; 


favourable to a few, tho for flight cauſes, 
and cruel to the reſt : 'ris evident that 
ſuch a Religion as this being ſtrongly en- 
forc'd, muſt of neceſſity raiſe even an A 

robation and Reſpect towards the Vices 
of this kind, and breed a ſutable Diſpoſi- 
tion, a capricious, partial, revengeful, and 
deceitful Temper. For even Irregularitys 
and Enormitys of a heinous kind muſt in 


many caſes appear illuſtrious to one, who 


conſiders them in a Being admir'd and con- 
templated with the higheſt Honour and Ve- 
neration. 


TH1s indeed muſt be allow'd; that if 
in the Cult or Worſhip of ſuch a Deity 
there be nothing beyond common Form, 
nothing beſide what proceeds from mer? 
Example, Cuſtom, Conſtraint, or Fear; if 
there be, at the bottom, no real Hearti- 
neſs, no Eſteem or Love imply'd ; the 


Worſhiper perhaps may not be much 
1 milled 
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miſled as to his Notion of Right andPart 3. 
Wrong. If in following the Precepts of vw 
his ſuppos d G op, or doing what he e- $. 2. 
ſteems neceſſary towards the ſatisfying of 

ſuch his DEIT v, he is compel'd only by 

Fear, and, contrary to his Inclination, per- 

forms an Act which he ſecretly deteſts as 
barbarous and unnatural; then has he an 
Apprehenſion or Senſe ſtill of Right and 
Wrong, and, according to what has been 
already obſerv'd, is ſenſible of Ill in the 
Character of his GoD; however cautious 

he may be of pronouncing any thing on 

this Subject, or ſo thinking of it, as to 

frame any formal or direct Opinion in the 

caſe, But if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
proceeds in his religious Faith and devour 
Exerciſe, he comes to be more and more 
reconcil'd to the Malignity, Arbitrarineſs, 
Partiality, or Revengefulneſs of his be- 

lievd DeiTy; his Reconciliation with 

theſe Qualitys themſelves will ſoon grow in 
proportion; and the moſt cruel, unjuſt, and 
barbarous Acts, will, by the power of this 
Example, be often conſider'd by him, not 

only as juſt and lawful, but as divine, and 
worthy of imitation. 


For whoever thinks there is a Gop, 
and pretends formally to believe that he 
15 /u/t and good, muſt ſuppoſe that — is 
independently ſuch a thing as Juſtice and 
Injuſtice, Truth and Faljhood, Right and 

Wrong ; 
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Superſti- 


tion. 
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Book 1. rong ; according to which he pronounces 
that God is juſt, righteous, and true, If 


the mere Will, Decree, or Law of God 
be ſaid abſolutely to conſtitute Right and 
Wrong, then are theſe latter words of no 
ſignificancy at all. For thus if each part of 
a Contradiction were affirm'd for Truth by 
the ſupreme Power, they wou'd conſe- 
quently become true. Thus if one Perſon 
were decreed to ſuffer for another's fault, 
the Sentence wou'd be 7 and equitable, 
And thus, in the fame manner, if arbitrari- 
ly, and without reaſon, ſome Beings were 
deſtin'd to endure perperual Ill, and others 
as conſtantly to enjoy Good; this alſo 
wou'd paſs under the ſame Denomination, 
But to ſay of any thing that it is zuft or un- 
juſt, on ſuch a foundation as this, is to ſay 
nothing, or to ſpeak without a meaning, 


AN p thus it appears, that where a rea 
Devotion and hearty Worſhip is paid to 
a ſupreme Being, who in his Hiſtory or 
Character is repreſented otherwiſe than 
as really and truly juſt and good ; there 
muſt enſue a Loſs of Rectitude, a Di- 
turbance of Thought, and a Corruption 
of Temper and Manners in the Believer. 
His Honeſty will, of neceſſity, be fup- 
planted by his Zeal, whilſt he is thus un- 
naturally influenc'd, and render'd thus im- 
morally devour. 


To 
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Part 3. 
To this we need only add, that as the WWW 
ill Character of a G 0D does injury to the F. 2. 
Affections of Men, and diſturbs and im- — 
pairs the natural Senſe of Right and 
Wrong; ſo, on the other hand, nothing 
can more highly contribute to the fixing 
of right Apprehenſions, and a ſound Judg- 
ment or Senſe of Right and Wrong, than 
to believe a God who is ever, and on all 
accounts, repreſented ſuch as to be actually 
a true Model and Example of the moſt 
exact Juſtice, and higheſt Goodneſs and 
Worth. Such a View of divine Providence 
and Bounty, extended to A, and expreſs'd 
in a conſtant good Affection towards he 
hole, muſt of neceſſity engage us, within 
our Compaſs and Sphere, to act by a like 
Principle and Affection. And having once 
the Good of our Species or Publick in 
view, as our End or Aim, tis impoſſible 
we ſhou'd be miſguided by any means to a 
falſe Apprehenſion or Senſe of Right or 
Wrong. | | 
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As to this ſecond Caſe therefore; Rx- 
LIGION (according as the kind may 
prove) 1s capable of doing great Good, 
or Harm; and ATHE1$SM nothing poſi- 
ure in either way. For however it may 
be indirectly an occaſion of Mens \lofing 
a good and ſufficient Senſe of Right and 
Wrong; it will not, as Atheiſm merely, 
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Book 1. be the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe Spe. 
V cies of it; which only falſe Religion, or 
fantaſtical Opinion, deriv'd commonly from 


Superſtition and Credulity, is able to effe, 


+ 4 + *- © 
o OW as to the laſt Caſe, THE Or- 
, wg POSITION MADE BY OTHER 


AFFECTIONS TO THE NATURAL 
SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


'T1s evident, that a Creature having 
this ſort of SENSE or good Affection in a- 
ny degree, mult neceſſarily act according to 
it; if it happens not to be oppos'd, either 
by ſome ſettled ſedate Affection towards a 
conceiv'd private Good, or by ſome ſud- 
den, ſtrong and forcible Paſſion, as of Luſt 


or Anger; which may not only ſubdue the. 


Senſe of Right and Wrong, but the very 
Senſe of private Good it-ſelf ; and over- 
rule even the moſt familiar and receiv'd 
Opinion of what is conducing to Self. in- 
tereſt. 


Bur it is not our buſineſs in this place to 
examine the ſeveral Means or Methods by 
which this Corruption is introduc'd or in- 
creas d. We are to conſider only how the 
Opinions concerning @ Deity can influence 
one way or another. 


THAT 


concerning VIRTUE. 53 | 
Part 3. 1 
THAT it is poſſible for a Creature ca- WWW 


pable of uſing Reflection, to have a Li- 


ſequently a Senſe of Right and Wrong, 
before ſuch time as he may have any ſet- 
tled Notion of a Gop, is what will hard- 
ly be queſtion d: it being a thing not ex- 
pected, or any-way poſſible, that a Crea- 
ture ſuch as Man, ariſing from his Child- 
hood, ſlowly and gradually, to ſeveral de- 
grees of Reaſon and Reflection, ſhou'd, at 
the very firſt, be taken up with thoſe 
Speculations, or more refin'd ſort of Re- 
flections, about the Subject of G o D's Ex- 


iſtence. | 


LET us ſuppoſe a Creature, who want- 
ing Reaſon, and being unable to reflect, 
has, notwithſtanding, many good Qualitys 
and Affections; as Love to his Kind, Cou- 
rage, Gratitude, or Pity, Tis certain that 
if you give to this Creature a reflecting Fa- 
culty, it will at the ſame inſtant approve of 
Gratitude, Kindneſs, and Pity ; be taken 
with any ſhew or repreſentation of the ſo- 
cial Paſſion, and think nothing more ami- 
able than this, or more odious than the 
contrary. And this is 0 be capable of VI R- 
TUE, and to have aSenſe of RIGHT and 
Wron, ; 


BEFORE 


Riſeof 


10 

F. 3. i | 
king or Diſlike of moral Actions, and con-, 7£- 1.11 
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k 2 BEFORE the time, therefore, that a 
i : 4 Some Creature can have any plain or poſitive or 
| Notion one way or other, concerning the fic 


Subject of A GoD, he may be ſuppos d to an 
have an Apprehenſion or Senſe of Riglt W 
and Wrong, and be poſleſs'd of Virtue and m 


| Vice in different degrees; as we know by m 
| Experience of thoſe, who having liv'd in th 
| ſuch places, and in ſuch a manner as never ha 
bl to have enter'd into any ſerious Thoughts wi 
; of Religion, are nevertheleſs very different ay 
F among themſelves, as to their Characters al 
| of Honeſty and Worth : ſome being natu- w/ 


rally modeſt, kind, friendly, and conſe- In 
quently Lovers of kind and friendly Ae lit 


tions ; others proud, harſh, cruel, and con- . 
ſequently inclin'd to admire rather the Act ſo 
of Violence and mere Power. 5 
th 

DEITY. Now, as to the Belief of a DEI y, I. 
and how Men are influenc'd by it; we 80 
may conſider, in the firſt place, on what of 
account Men yield Obedience, and act in — 
conformity to ſuch a ſupreme Being. It li 
muſt be either in the way of his PowER, th 
as preſuppoſing ſome Diſadvantage or Bene- cl 
fit to accrue from him: or in the way of by 


5 his EXCELLENCY and WoRTH, © \ 
thinking it the Perfection of Nature to tr 
imitate and reſemble him. dre 


Ir 


concerning VIRTUE, 


35 


Part 3. 


Ir, as in the firſt Caſe, there be a Belief VV 


or Conception of a DEI v, who is con- 
ſider'd only as powerful over his Creature, 
and inforcing Obedience to his abſolute 
Mill by particular Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; and if on this account, thro' ho 
merely of Reward, or fear of Pumſhment, 
the Creature be incited to do the Good he 
hates, or reſtrain'd from doing the Ill to 
which he is not otherwiſe in the leaſt degree 
averſe ; there is in this Caſe (as has been 
already ſhewn) no Virtue or Goodneſs 
whatſoever. The Creature, notwithſtand- 
ing his good Conduct, is intrinſecally of as 
little Worth, as if he ated in his natural 
way, when under no dread or terror of any 
fort, There is no more of Rectitude, Piety, 
or Sanctity in a Creature thus reform'd, 
than there is Meekneſs or Gentleneſs in a 
Tiger ſtrongly chain'd, or Innocence and 
Sebriety in a Monkey under the Diſcipline 
of the Whip. For however orderly and 
well thoſe Animals, or Man himſelf upon 
like terms, may be induc'd to act, whilſt 
the Will is neither gain'd, nor the In- 
clination wrought upon, but Aue alone pre- 
vails and forces Obedience; the Obe- 
dience is ſervile, and all which is done 
thro' it, merely ſervile. The greater de- 
gree of ſuch a Submiſſion or Obedience, 
5 only the greater Serv/ity ; whatever 
may 


Hope 


Fear. 
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Fear. 


Honour 


and Lowe. 
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may be the Object. For whether ſuch 2 
Creature has a good Maſter, or an ill one, 
he is neither more or leſs ſervile in his own 
nature. Be the Maſter or Superior ever 
ſo perfect, or excellent, yet the greater 
Submiſſion caus'd in this Caſe, thro' this 
ſole Principle or Motive, is only the lower 
and more abject Servitude ; and implies 
the greater Wretchedneſs and Meannels in 
the Creature, who has thoſe Paſſions of Self. 
love ſo predominant, and is in his Tem- 
per ſo vitious and defective, as has been 
explain'd. 


As to the ſecond Caſe. If there be 2 
Belief or Conception of a DIT v, who 
is confider'd as worthy and good, and ad- 


mir'd and reverenc'd as ſuch ; being under- 


Divine 


Example. 


ſtood to have, beſides mere Power and 
Knowledg, the higheſt Excellence of Na- 
ture, ſuch as renders him juſtly amiable to 
All : and if in the manner this Sovereign 
and mighty Being is repreſented, or, as he 
is hiſtorically deſcrib'd, there appears in 
him a high and eminent regard to what 1s 
good and excellent, a Concern for the 

ood of All, and an Affection of Benevo- 
. and Love towards the Whole ; ſuch 
an Example muſt undoubtedly ſerve (as 
above explain'd) to raiſe and increaſe the 
Affection towards Virtue, and help to ſup- 
= and ſubdue all other Affections to that 
alone, 


NoR 


concerning VIRTUE. 


NoR is this Good effected by Example 
merely. For where the Theiſtical Belief 
is intire and perfect, there muſt be a ſted- 
dy Opinion of the Superintendency of a 
Supreme Being, a Witneſs and Spectator of 
human Life, and conſcious of whatſoever 
js felt or ated in the Univerſe : So that in 
the perfecteſt Receſs, or deepeſt Solitude, 
there muſt be Ore ſtill preſum'd remaining 
with us; whoſe Preſence ſingly. muſt be 
of more moment than that of the moſt 


57 


Pare 3. 


WWW 
$. 3. 


auguſt Aſſembly on Earth. In ſuch a Pre- Hie 
ſence, tis evident, that as the Shame of He. 


guilty Actions mult be the greateſt of any; 
lo muſt the Honour be, of well-doing, 
even under the unjuſt Cenſure of a World. 
And in this Caſe, tis very apparent how 
conducing a perfect Theiſm mult be to Vir- 
tue, and how great Deficiency there is in 
Atheiſm. 


Wuar the FEAR of future Puniſb- 
ment, and Ho E of future Reward, ad- 
ded to this Belief, may further contribute 
towards Virtue, we come now to conſi- 
der more particularly. So much in the 
mean while may be gather'd from what 
has been faid above; That neither this 
Fear or Hope can poſſibly be of the kind 
calld good Affections, ſuch as are acknow- 
ledg d the Springs and Sources of all Ac- 
uons truly good, Nor can this Fear or 

Vol. 2. E Hope, 


Fear and 
Hope. 
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Book 1. Hope, as above intimated, conſiſt in reali. 
ny with Virtue, or Goodneſs ; if it either 


Self-leve, 


How d- 
vanc d. 


Its Effects 


in Reli- 
gion. 


ſtands as eſſential to any moral Perfor. 
mance, or as 4 conſiderable Motive to any 
Act, of which ſome better Affection ought, 
alone, to have been a ſufficient Cauſe, 


IT may be conſider'd withal ; That, in 
this religious ſort of Diſcipline, the Prin- 
ciple of Self-love, which is naturally ſo 
prevailing 'in us, being no-way moderated 
or reſtrain'd, but rather improv'd and made 
ſtronger every day, by the exerciſe of the 
Paſſions in a Subject of more extended 


Self- intereſt; there may be reaſon to ap- 


prehend leſt the Temper of this kind ſhou'd 
extend it-ſelf in general thro' all the Parts 
of Life. For if the Habit be ſuch as to 
occaſion, in every particular, a ſtricter At- 
tention to Self-good, and private Intereſt; 
it muſt inſenſibly diminiſh the Affections 
towards publick Good, or the Intereſt of 
Society ; and introduce a certain Narrow- 
neſs of Spirit, which (as ſome pretend) 15 

culiarly obſervable in the devour Per- 
ſons and Zealots of almoſt every religious 
Perſuaſion, 


TH1s, too, muſt be confeſs'd; That 
if it be true Piety, to love Gop fir li 
own ſake ; the over- ſollicitous regard to 
private Good expected from him, mult 


of neceſſity prove a diminution of Pie- 
ty, 


8 
2 
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For whilſt God is belov'd only as Part 3. | 
the Cauſe of private Good, he is no 0- WWW | 
therwiſe belov'd than as any other Inſtru- C. 3: 
ment or Means of Pleaſure by any vi- IHE 
tious Creature. Now the more there is 4] | 
of this violent Affection towards private | 
Gd, the leſs room is there for the other 
fort towards Goodneſs 1t-ſelf, or any good 
and deſerving Object, worthy of Love 
and Admiration for its own ſake; ſuch as 
Gop is univerſally acknowledg'd, or at | 
leaſt by the generality of civiliz'd or re- 1 


fin d Worſhipers, 


a 
© — — — 1h. 


'Tis in this reſpect that the ſtrong 
Defire and Love of Life may alſo prove 
an Obſtacle to Piety, as well as to Vir- | | 
tue and publick Love. For the ſtronger 415 
this Affection is in any- one, the leſs will | | | 
he be able to have true Reſgnation, or vl 
Submiſſion to the Rule and Order of 1 
THE DEITY. And if that which he U Re- 1 W 
calls Re/jgnation depends only on the ex. | | 
pectation of infinite Retribution or Re- | 
ward, he diſcovers no more Worth or Vir- 
tue here, than in any other Bargain of 1 
Intereſt: The meaning of his Reſigna- 1 9 
tion being only this, That he reſigns 41 


* his preſent Life and Pleaſures, condi- | 
* tionally for THAT, which he himſelf 1 
* confeſſes to be beyond an Equivalent; 14 00 
« eternal living in a State of higheſt Plea- 44 


« fure and Enjoyment.” | | 
E 2 BuT 127 1208 
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WY Bur notwithſtanding the Injury which 
the Principle of Virtue may poſſibly ſuf- 
fer, by the Increaſe of the ſelfiſh Paſſion, 
in the way we have been mentioning ; 
tis certain, on the other ſide, that the 

Belief of Principle of Fear of future Puniſhment, 

ze, and Hope of future Reward, how merce- 
nary or ſervile ſoever it may be accoun- 
ted, is yet, in many Circumſtances, a 

How ad- great Advantage, Security, and Support to 

zeae Virtus 

IT has been already confider'd, that 
notwithſtanding there may be implanted 
in the Heart a real Senſe of Right and 

Su;port- Wrong, a real good Affection towards the 

5 Species or Society; yet by the violence 
of Rage, Luſt, or any other counter- 

working Paſſion, this good Affection may 
frequently be controul'd and overcome. 
Where therefore there is nothing in the 
Mind capable to render ſuch ill Paſſions 
the Objects of its Averſion, and cauſe 
them earneſtly to be oppos'd ; 'tis appa- 
rent how much a good Temper in time 
muſt ſuffer, and a Character by degrees 
change for the worſe. But if Religion in- 
terpoſing, creates a Belief that the ill P 
ſions of this kind, no leſs than their conſe- 
quent Actions, are the Objects of a Deity's 
Animadverſion ; 'tis certain, that ſuch a 


Belicf muſt prove a ſeaſonable Remedy 
againſt 


as as, od ©  aoum oo. faowc a -a.c ac 
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againſt Vice, and be in a particular man-Part 3. 
ner advantageous to Virtue. For a Belief WW 
of this kind muſt be ſuppos'd to tend con- J. 3. 
ſiderably towards the calming of the Mind, 
and diſpoſing or fitting the Perſon to a 
better Recollection of himſelf, and to a 
ſtricter Obſervance of that good and vir- 
tuous Principle, which needs only his At- 
tention, to engage him wholly in its Party 


and Intereſt. 


AnD as this Belief of a future Reward Savirg. 
and Puniſhment is capable of — 
thoſe who thro' z// Practice are like to 
apoſtatize from Virtue; ſo when by 2// 
Opinion and wrong Thought, the Mind 
i-ſelf is bent againſt the honeſt Courſe, 
and debauch'd even to an Eſteem, and 
deliberate Preference of a vitious one; 
the Belief of the kind mention'd may 
prove on this occaſion the only Relief and 
dafety. 


A PERSON, for inſtance, who has 
much of Goodneſs and natural Rectitude 
in his Temper, but withal, ſo much Soft- 
nels, or Effeminacy, as unfits him to bear 
Poverty, Croſſes or Adverſity; if by ill 
Fortune he meets with many Trials of 
this kind, it muſt certainly give a Sour- 
nels and Diſtaſte to his Temper, and 
make him exceedingly averſe to that 


which he may falſly preſume the occaſion 
E 3 of 
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Book 1. of ſuch Calamity or Ill. Now if his own 


Tinprov- 
7g. 


Thoughts, or the corrupt Inſinuations of 
other Men, preſent it often to his Mind, 


« That his Hox EST is the cccaſon of 


te this Calamity, and that if be were deli 
« ver'd from this Reſtraint of VIRTUE 
« and HONESTY, he might be much haf- 
« pier: 'tis very obvious that his Eſteem 
of theſe good Qualitys muſt in proportion 
diminiſh every day, as the Temper grows 
uneaſy, and quarrels with it-ſelf, But if he 
oppoſes to this Thought the Conſideration, 
e That Honeſty carrys with it, if not a 
e preſent, at leaſt a future Advantage, 
<« ſuch as to compenſate that Loſs of pri- 
vate Good which he regrets ;” then may 
this injury to his good Temper and honeſt 
Principle be prevented, and his Love or 
Affection towards Honeſty and Virtue re- 
main as it was before. 


In the ſame manner, where inſtead of 
Regard or Love, there is rather an Aver- 


ſion to what is good and virtuous, (as, for 


inſtance, where Lenity and Forgiveneſs are 
deſpis'd, and Revenge highly thought of, 
and belov'd) if there be this Conſidera- 
tion added, © That Lenity is, by its Re- 
“ wards, made the cauſe of a greater 
&« Self-good and Enjoyment than what 1s 
* found in Revenge; that very Affection 
of Lenity and Mildneſs may come to be in- 


duſtriouſly nouriſh'd, and the contrary 2 
ion 


concerning VIRTUE. 


fon depreſs d. And thus Temperance, Ma- Part 3. 
— — 


Affections, however deſpis d at firſt, may J. 3+ 


defly, Candour, Benignity, and other good 


come at laſt to be valu'd for their own 
Sales, the contrary Species rejected, and 
the good and proper Object belov'd and 
proſecuted, when the Reward or Puniſh- 
ment is not ſo much as thought of. 


Tuus in à civil STATE or PUBLICK, Rewards 
an 1 


niſhments, 


we ſee that a virtuous Adminiſtration, 
and an equal and juſt Diſtribution of Re- 


63 


wards and Puniſhments, is of the higheſt 7» 
ſervice; not only by reſtraining the Vi- e. 


tious, and forcing them to act uſefully ro 
Society; but by making Virtue to be 
apparently the Intereſt of every-one, ſo as 
to remove all Prejudices againſt it, create 
a fair reception for it, and lead Men into 
that path which afterwards they cannot 
eaſily quit. For thus a People rais'd from 
Barbarity or deſpotick Rule, civiliz d by 
Laws, and made virtuous by the long 
Courſe of a lawful and juſt Adminiſtration ; 
if they chance to fall ſuddenly under any 
Miſgovernment of unjuſt and arbitrary 
Power, they will on this account be 
the rather animated to exert a ſtronger 
Virtue, in oppoſition to ſuch Violence 
and Corruption, And even where, by 
long and continu'd Arts of a prevailing 
Tyranny, ſuch a People are at laſt totally 
opprels'd, the ſcatter d Seeds of Virtue 


E 4 will 
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Book 1. will for a long time remain alive, even 
rr ſecond Generation; ere the utmoſt 
and Be. Force of miſapply'd Rewards and Puniſh- 
»;/bments. ments can bring them to the abject 

and compliant State of long-accuſtom'd 


Slaves. 


Bor tho a right Diſtribution of Juſtice 
in a Government be ſo eſſential a cauſe 
of Virtue, we muſt obſerve in this Caſe, 
that it is Example which chiefly influences 
Mankind, and forms the Character and 
Diſpoſition of a People. For a virtuous 
Adminiſtration is in a manner neceſſarily 
accompany'd with Virtue in the Magiſtrate, 
Otherwiſe it cou'd be of little effect, and 
of no long duration. But where it is fin- 
cere and well eſtabliſh'd, there Virtue and 
the Laws muſt neceſſarily be reſpected and 
belov'd. So that as to Puniſhments and 
Rewards, their Efficacy is not ſo much 
from the Fear or Expectation which 
they raiſe, as from a natural Eſteem of 
Virtue, and Deteſtation of Villany, which 
is awaken'd and excited by theſe publick 
Expreſſions of the Approbation and Ha- 
tred of Mankind in each Caſe. For in 
the publick Executions of the greateſt 
Villains, we ſee generally that the Infamy 
and Odiouſneſs of their Crime, and the 
Shame of it before Mankind, contribute 
more to their Miſery than all beſides ; and 


that it is not the immediate Pain, or Death 
it- 


concerning VIRTUE, 


ir-ſelf, which raiſes ſo much Horror either Part 3. 


in the Sufferers or SpeCtators, as that igno- WW 
minious kind of Death which is inflicted J. 3. 


for publick Crimes, and Violations of Juſ- 
tice and Humanity, 


AnD as the Caſe of Reward and Puniſh- Ir tt F, 
ment ſtands thus in the Publick, fo, in the: 


fame manner, as to private Familys. For 
Slaves and mercenary Servants, reſtrain'd 
and made orderly by Puniſhment, and the 
Severity of their Maſter, are not on this 
account made good or honeſt. Yet the 
fame Maſter of the Family uſing proper 
Rewards and gentle Puniſhments towards 
his Children, teaches them Goodneſs ; and 
by this help inſtructs them in a Virtue, 
which afterwards they practiſe upon other 
grounds, and without thinking of a Penal- 
ty or Bribe. And this is what we call 4 
Liberal Education and à Liberal Service: 
the contrary Service and Obedience, whe- 
ther towards God or Man, being illiberal, 
- unworthy of any Honour or Commen- 
tion. 


In the Caſe of Religion, however, it Ii Nell 
muſt be confider'd, that if by the Hope of” 


Reward be underſtood the Love and De- 
lire of virtuous Enjoyment, or of the very 
Practice and Exerciſe of Virtue in another 
Life; the Expectation or Hope of this 
kind is ſo far from being derogatory to 
Virtue, 
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Book 1. Virtue, that it is an Evidence of our 
loving it the more ſincerely and {cr ;*; 


own Jake, Nor can this Principle be juſtly 
call'd ſelſiſb: for if the Love of Virtue be 
not mere Self-Intereſt, the Love and De- 
fire of Life for Virtue's fake cannot be 
eſteem'd ſo. Burt if the Defire of Life be 
only thro' the Violence of that natural A- 
verſion to Death ; if it be thro' the Love 
of ſomething elſe than virtuous Affection, 
or thro' the Unwillingneſs of parting with 
ſomething elſe than what 1s purely of this 
kind; then is it no longer any ſign or to- 
ken of real Virtue, 


Trvs a Perſon loving Life for Life's 
ſake, and Virtue not at all, may by the 
Promiſe or Hope of Life, and Fear of 
Death, or other Evil, be induc'd to prac- 
tiſe Virtue, and even endeavour to be tru- 
ly virtuous, by a Love of what he prac- 
tiſes. Yet neither is this very Endeavour 
to be eſteem'd a Virtue: For tho he may 
intend to be virtuous, he is not become 
ſo, for having only intended, or aim'd at 
it, thro' love of the Reward. But as ſoon 
as he is come to have any Affection to- 
wards what is morally good, and can like 
or affect ſuch Good for its own ſake, as 
good and amiable in itſelf; then is he in 
ſome degree good and virtuous, and not 
till then. 
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| Part 3. 
SycH are the Advantages or Diſadvan- WW 
uges which accrue to Virtue from Re- F. 3. 


Security to 


flection upon private Good or Intereſt. 


For tho the Habit of Self/hneſs, and the 
Multiplicity of interęſted Views, are of lit- 
tle Improvement to real Merit or Virtue ; 
et there is a neceſſity for the preſervation 
of Virtue, that it ſhou'd be thought to 
have no quarrel with true Intereſt, and 


Self-enjoyment, 


WHroEveR therefore, by any ſtrong 
Perſuaſion or ſettled Judgment, thinks in 
the main, That Virtue cauſes Happineſs, 
and Vice Miſery, carrys with him that Se- 
curity and Aſſiſtance to Virtue which is re- 
quir d. Or tho he has no ſuch Thought, 
nor can believe Virtue his real Intereſt, ei- 
ther with reſpect to his own Nature and 
Conſtitution, or the Circumſtances of hu- 
man Life; yet if he believes any ſupreme 
Powers concern'd in the preſent Affairs of 
Mankind, and immediately interpoſing in be- 
half of the Honeſt and Virtuous, againſt the 
Impious and Unjuſt; this will ſerve to pre- 
etve in him, however, that juſt Eſteem of 
Virtue, which might otherwiſe conſidera- 
bly diminiſh. Or ſhou'd he ſtill believe lir- 
tle of the immediate Interpoſition of Provi- 
dence in the Affairs of this preſent Life; 
yet 1f he believes a God diſpenſing Re- 
vards and Puniſhments to Vice and Virtue 

in 
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Book 1.in @ future; he carrys with him ſtill the 
vo fame Advantage and Security; whilſt his 


Caution. 


Im 


"prudent to decry all temporal Advantages of Good. 


/ 


Belief is ſteddy, and no-wiſe wavering or 
doubtful. For it muſt be obſery'd, that 
an Expectation and Dependency, ſo mira- 
culous and great as this, muſt naturally 
take off from other inferior Dependencys 
and Encouragements. Where infinite Re- 
wards are thus inforc'd, and the Imagina- 
tion ſtrongly turn'd towards them, the 0- 
ther common and natural Motives to Good- 
neſs are = to be neglected, and loſe much 


by Difuſe. Other Intereſts are hardly ſo 


much as computed, whilſt the Mind is 
thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high 
Advantage and Selt-Intereſt, ſo narrowly 
confin'd within our- ſelves. On this ac- 
count, all other Affections towards Friends, 
Relations, or Mankind, are often {lightly 
regarded, as being worldly, and of little 
moment, in reſpect of the Intereſt of or 
Soul, And fo little thought is there of 
any immediate Satisfaction ariſing from 
ſuch good Offices of Life, that it is cuſto- 
mary with many devout People zealouſly 


neſs, all natural Benefits of Virtue ; and 
magnifying the contrary Happineſs of a 
vitious State, to declare, © That except 
only for the ſake of future Reward, and 
« fear of future Puniſhment, they woud 
* diveſt themſelves of all Goodneſs at 


* once, and freely allow themſelves to , 
« mo! 


concerning VIRTUE. 


« moſt immoral and profligate.” From Part 3. 


whence it appears, that in ſome reſpects 
there can be nothing more * fatal to Vir- 
tue, than the weak and uncertain Belief of 
a future Reward and Puniſhment, For the 
ſtreſs being laid wholly here, if this Foun- 
dation come to fail, there is no further 
Prop or Security to Mens Morals. And 
thus Virtue is ſupplanted and betray'd. 
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$. 3. 


Now as to ATHEISM: tho it be plain- Abeiſn. 


ly deficient and without remedy, in the 
caſe of ill Judgment on the Happineſs of 
Virtue; yet it is not, indeed, of neceſſity 
the Cauſe of any ſuch 2 Judgment. For 
without an abſolute Aſſent to any Hypothe- 
ſis of Therſm, the Advantages of —— 
may poſſibly be ſeen and own'd, and a high 
Opinion of it eſtabliſh'd in the Mind. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſs'd, that the natural 
Tendency of Atheiſm is very different. 


Tis in a manner impoſſible, to have 
any great opinion of the Happineſs of Vir- 
tue, without conceiving high thoughts of 
the Satisfaction reſulting from the generous 
Admiration and Love of it: And nothing 
belide the Experience of ſuch a Love 1s 
likely to make this Satisfaction credited. 
The chief Ground and Support therefore of 
this Opinion of Happineſs in Virtue, muſt 
ile from the powerful feeling of this ge- 


"VOL. I. p. 97, &c. 
nerous 
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Book 1.nerous moral Affection, and the knowledg 


WW 
Atheiſm. 


of its Power and Strength. But this is cer- 
tain, that it can be no great ſtrengthning to 
the moral Affection, no great ſupport to 
the pure Love of Goodneſs and Virtue, to 
ſuppoſe there is neither Goodneſs nor Beau- 
in the WHO LI it-ſelf; nor any Exam- 
ple, or Precedent of good Affection in any 
ſuperior Being. Such a Belief muſt tend 
rather to the weaning the Affections from 
any thing amiable or ſelf-worthy, and to 
the ſuppreſſing the very Habit and familiar 
Cuſtom of admiring natural Beautys, or 
whatever in the Order of things is according 
to juſt Deſign, Harmony, and Proportion. 
For how little diſpos'd muſt a Perſon be, to 
love or admire any thing as orderly in the 
Univerſe, who thinks the Univerſe it-ſelf 2 
Pattern of Diſorder ? How unapt to reve- 
rence or reſpe& any particular ſubordinate 
Beauty of a Part; when even THE WHoLr 
it-ſelf is thought to want Perfection, and 
to be only a vaſt and infinite Deformity ? 


NoTHING indeed can be more melan- 
choly, than the Thought of living in 2 
diſtracted Univerſe, from whence many 
Ills may be ſuſpected, and where there is 
nothing good or lovely which preſents i- 
ſelf, nothing which can ſatisfy in Contem- 
plation, or raiſe any Paſſion beſides that 
of Contempt, Hatred, or Diſlike. Such 
an Opinion as this may by _ 

itter 
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bitter the Temper, and not only make the Part 3. 
Love of Virtue to be leſs felt, but help to 
impair and ruin the very Principle of Vir- . 3. 
tue, viz. natural and kind Affection. 


UroNn the whole; whoever has a firm Pein. 
Belief of a Go p, whom he does not mere- 
ly call good, but of whom in reality he 
belizves nothing beſide real Good, nothing 
beſide what is truly ſutable to the exacteſt 
Character of Benignity and Goodneſs ; ſuch 
a Perſon believing Rewards or Retribu- 
tions in another Life, muſt believe them 
annex'd to real Goodneſs and Merit, real 
Villany and Baſeneſs, and not to any acci- 
dental Qualitys or Circumſtances; in which 
reſpect they cannot properly be ſtyl'd Re- 
wards or Puniſhments, but caprictous Diſ- 
tributions of Happineſs or Unhappineſs to 
Creatures. Theſe are the only Terms, on 
which the Belief of a World to come can 
happily influence the Believer. And on 
theſe Terms, and by virtue of this Belief, 
Man perhaps may retain his Virtue and In- 
tegrity, even under the hardeſt Thoughts 
of human Nature ; when either by any ill 
Circumſtance or untoward Doctrine, he is 
brought to that unfortunate Opinion of Vir- 
lues being naturally an Enemy to Happineſs 
in Life. \ N 


TH1s, however, is an Opinion which 
cannot be ſuppos'd confiſtent with ſound 
I Theiſm. 
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An INQUIRY 


Book 1. Theiſin. For whatever be decided as to 2 
future Life, or the Rewards and Puniſh. 


Thi ſin. 


Athei ſin 
and The- 


i/m. 


ments of hereafter ; he who, as a found 
Theiſt, believes a reigning Mind, ſovereign 
in Nature, and ruling all things with the 
higheſt perfection of Goodneſs, as well as 
of Wiſdom and Power, muſt neceſſaril 
believe Virtue to be naturally good and ad- 
vantageous. For what cou'd more ſtrong] 
imply an unjuſt Ordinance, a Blot and Im- 
perfection in the general Conſtitution of 
Things, than to ſuppoſe Virtue the natural 
Ill, and Vice the natural Good of any 
Creature ? 


AND now laſt of all, there remains for 
us to conſider a yet further Advantage to 
Virtue, in the Therſtical Belief above the 
Atheiftical, The Propoſition may at firſt 
ſight appear — rr" and of a fort 
which is eſteem'd too nicely philoſophical. 
But after what has been already examin'd, 
the Subject perhaps may be more caſily 
explain'd. 


Effe THERE is no Creature, according to 


eacy. 


what has been already prov'd, who mult 
not of neceſſity be ill in ſome degree, by 
having any Affection or Averſion in 4 
ſtronger degree than is ſutable to his own 
private Good, or that of the Syſtem t0 
which he is join'd. For in either Caſe the 


Affection is 21 and vitious Now it a r 
| tiona 


concerning VIRTUE. 73 vu! 
tional Creature has that Degree of Aver-Part 3. i |! 
fon which is requiſite to arm him againſt WW | 
any particular Misfortune, and alarm him J. 3. 1 
againſt the Approach of any Calamity 3 
this is regular and well. But if after the II 
Misfortune is happen'd, his Averſion con- J 
tinues ſtill, and his Paſſion rather grows ; 
upon him; whilſt he rages at the Acci- | 


dent, and exclaims againſt his private For- | 
tune or Lot; this will be acknowledg'd ' oh 
both vitious in preſent, and for the fu- 9 
ture; as it affects the Temper, and diſ- 4 
turbs that eaſy Courſe of the Affections — 4 

on which Virtue and Goodneſs ſo much 1 
depend. On the other ſide, the patient l 
enduring of the Calamity, and the bear- 1004 
ing up of the Mind under it, muſt be ac- 1 
knowledg'd immediately virtuous, and pre- 11 


ſertative of Virtue. Now, according to Of Atbe- | | it 
the Hypotheſis of thoſe who exclude a“ WM 
general Mind, it muſt be confeſs'd, there mill 
can nothing happen in the Courſe of Al 
things to deſerve either our Admiration, | 11 
' 


and Love, or our Anger, and Abhorrence. 
However, as there can be no Satisfaction 
at the beſt in thinking upon what Atoms 
and Chance produce; ſo upon diſaſterous . 
Occaſions, and under the Circumſtances | 


of a calamitous and hard Fortune, 'tis 14/8 
ſcarce poſſible to prevent a natural kind of TW 
Abhorrence and Spleen, which will be en- Wi 
tertain d and kept alive by the Imagina- | 


tlon of ſo perverſe an Order of Things. | 
Vol. 2. F But . 
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i Book 1.But in another Hypotheſis (that of perfea 

i Dei ſin) it is underſtood, © That whateyer 

Q Then « the Order of the World produces, is in 

« the main both juſt and good.” There- 

fore in the Courſe of Things in this 

World, whatever Hardſhip of Events may 

ſeem to force from any rational Creature 

a hard Cenſure of his private Condition or 

Lot; he may by Reflection nevertheleſß, 

come to have Patience, and to acquieſce 

in it. Nor is this all. He may go fur- 

ther ſtill in this Reconciliation ; and from 

the ſame Principle may make the Lat it- 

ſelf an Object of his good Affection; 

whilſt he ſtrives to maintain this generous 

Fealty, and ſtands ſo well-diſpos'd towards 

the Laws and Government of his higher 
Country. 


Sucn an Affection muſt needs create 
the higheſt Conſtancy in any State of Sut- 
ferance, and make us in the beſt manner 
ſupport whatever Hardſhips are to be en- 
dur'd for Virtue's ſake. And as this Af- 
fection muſt of neceſſity cauſe a greater 
Acquieſcence and Complacency with re- 
ſpect to ill Accidents, ill Men, and In- 
Jurys; ſo of courſe it cannot fail of pro- 
ducing ſtill a greater Equality, Gentlenels 
and Benignity in the Temper. Conſe- 
quently the Affection muſt be a truly 
| good one, and a Creature the more truly 
| good and virtuous, by poſſeſſing it. oY 
lf Wat 
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whatſoever is the occaſion or means of Part 
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more affectionately uniting a rational Crea 


ture to his PART in Society, and cauſes 
him to proſecute the publick Good, or In- 
tereſt of his Species, with more Zeal and 
Affection than ordinary; is undoubtedly 
the Cauſe of more than ordinary Virtue in 
ſuch a Perſon. 


$. 3. 


THis too is certain; That the Admi- Centem: 
ration and Love of Order, Harmony and“ . 


Proportion, in whatever kind, 1s natural- 
ly improving to the Temper, advanta- 
geous to ſocial Affection, and highly aſ- 
ſiſtant to Virtue; which is it-ſelf no other 
than the Love of Order and Beauty in So- 
ciety. In the meaneſt Subjects of the 
World, the Appearance of Order gains up- 
on the Mind, and draws the Affection to- 
wards it. But if the Order of the World 
it-ſelf appears juſt and beautiful; the Ad- 
miration and Eſteem of Order muſt run 
higher, and the elegant Paſſion or Love 
of Beauty, which is ſo advantageous to 
Virtue, muſt be the more improv'd by its 
Exerciſe in ſo ample and magnificent a 


dubſect. For 'tis impoſſible that ſuch 4 Religious 
Divine Order ſhou'd be contemplated with- 4%" 


out * Extaſy and Rapture; ſince in the 
common Subjects of Science, and the li- 
beral Arts, whatever is according to juſt 


* Iyfra, pag. 394, 400, &c. And V OL. III. 2. 30, &c. 
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_ An INQUIRY 


Book 1. Harmony and Proportion, is ſo tranſport- 
Wing to thoſe who have any Knowledg or 
Practice in the kind. 


Now if the Subject and Ground of this 
divine Paſſion be not really juſt or adequate, 
(the Hypotheſis of Thei/m being ſuppos'd 
falſe) the Paſſion till in it-ſelf is ſo pe na- 
tural and good, as it proves an Advantage 
to Virtue and Goodneſs; according to what 
has been above demonſtrated. But if, on 
the other ſide, the Subject of this Paſſion 
be really adequate and juſt, (the Hypothe- 
ſis of Thei/m being real, and not imagina- 
ry) then is the Paſſion alſo juſt, and be- 
comes abſolutely due and requiſite in every 
rational Creature. 


ly 
| fo 
Cencigſin. HENCE we may determine juſtly the 
Relation which VI RTV has to PIeTy; 
the fir/t being not compleat but in the /at- na 
ter: Since where the latter is wanting, ha 
there can neither be the ſame Benignity, hi 
Firmneſs, or Conſtancy ; the ſame good ſu 
Compoſure of the Affections, or Unifor- ki 
mity of Mind. | Is 
a 4 
Ax p thus the Perfection and Height of ant 
VIRTUE muſt be owing to the Belief 9 tir 
a GO. of 
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BOOK II. 


FART 


SE CH 1 


E have conſider'd what VI R-. 

TUE is, and to whom the 

Character belongs. It re- 

mains to inquire, What Ob- Obligation 
ligation there is fo VIRTUE ; or what Rea- -- . R- 
en to embrace it. ; 


Wr have found, that to deſerve the 
name of good or virtuous, a Creature mult 
have all his Inclinations and Affections, 
his Diſpoſitions of Mind and Temper, 
ſurable, and agreeing with the Good of 
his Kind, or of that Syſtem in which he 
is included, and of which he conſtitutes 
a PART. To ſtand thus well affected, 
and to have one's Affections right and in- 
tire, not only in reſpect of one's ſelf, but 
of Society and the Publick: This is Recti- 
tude, Integrity, or ViRTUE. And to be 
wanting in any of theſe, or to have their 
1 Contrarys, 
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Book 2.Contrarys, is Depravity, Corruption, and 
vier. 


P iFeulty 
ftated. 


Union 

abith a 
Kind or 
Species. 


Ir has been already ſhewn, that in the 
Paſſions and Affections of particular Crea- 
tures, there is a conſtant relation to the 
Intereſt of 4 Species, or common Nature, 
This has been demonſtrated in the caſe of 
natural Affection, parental Kindneſs, Zeal 
for Poſterity, Concern for the Propagation 
and Nurture of the Young, Love of Fel- 
lowſhip and Company, Compaſſion, mu- 
tual Succour, and the reſt of this kind. 
Nor will any-one deny that this Affection 
of a Creature towards the Good of the 
Species or common Nature, is as proper and 
natural to him, as it is to any Organ, Part 
or Member of an Animal-Body, or mere 
Vegetable, to work in its known Courſe, 
and regular way of Growth. Tis not more 
natural for the Stomach to digeſt, the 
Lungs to breathe, the Glands to ſeparate 
Juices, or other Intrails to perform their 
ſeveral Offices ; however they may by par- 
ticular Impediments be ſometimes diſor- 
der'd, or obſtructed in their Operations. 


THrerReE being allow'd therefore in a 
Creature ſuch Affections as theſe towards 
the common Nature, or Syſtem of the Kind, 
together with thoſe other which regard 5% 
private Nature, or Self-fiſtem ; it will ap- 
pear that in following the i of _ At- 

ections, 
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{ions, the Creature muſt on many Occa- Part r. 
fions contradict and go againſt the latter. 
How elſe ſhou'd the Species be 2 $. 1. 
Or what wou'd ſignify that implanted na- 

tural Affection, by which a Creature thro” 

ſo many Difficultys and Hazards preſerves 

its Offspring, and ſupports its Kind ? 


Ir may therefore be imagin'd, perhaps, ohe. 
that there is a plain and abſolute Oppo-/-" *F 
ſtion between theſe uo Habits or Aﬀec-"""*" 
tions. It may be preſum'd, that the pur- 
ſuing the common Intereſt or publick 
Good thro' the Affections of one ind, muſt 
be a hindrance to the Attainment of pri- 
vate Good thro' the Affections of another. 

For it being taken for granted, that Ha- 
zards and Hardſhips, of whatever ſort, are 
naturally the Il of the private State; and 
it being certainly the Nature of thoſe pub- 
lick Affections to lead often to the greateſt 
Hardſhips and Hazards of every kind; tis 
preſently infer'd, © That 'tis the Creature's 
© Intereſt to be without any publick At- 


* fection whatſoever.” 


THx1is we know for certain; That all 
ſocial Love, Friendſhip, Gratitude, or 
whatever elſe is of this generous kind, 
does by its nature take place of the ſelf- 
ntereſting Paſſions, draws us out of our- 
ſelves, and makes us diſregardful of our 


own Convenience and Safety. So that 
F 4 according 
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Book 2. according to a known“ way of reaſoning 


on Self-intereft, that which is of a ſocial 


Oppe/i tion 
from Self- 


intereſd. 


kind in us, ſhou'd of right be aboliſh'd. 
Thus Kindneſs of every ſort, Indulgence, 
Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, and in ſhorr, all 
natural Affection ſhou'd be induſtriouſſy 
ſuppreſs'd, and, as mere Folly, and Weak- 
neis of Nature, be reſiſted and overcome; 
that, by this means, there might be no— 
thing remaining in us, which was contrary 
to a direct Sed; nothing which might 
ſtand in oppoſition to a ſteddy and delibe- 
rate Purſuit of the moſt narrowly confin'd 


Self-intereſt, 


AccorRDING to this extraordinary 
Hypotheſis, it muſt be taken for granted, 
That in the Syſtem of a Kind or Species, 
e the Intereſt of e private Nature is di- 
e rectly oppoſite to that of e common 
« one; the Intereit of Particulars directly 
— to that of the Publick in gene- 
ol (cl A ſtrange Conſtitution | in 
which it muſt be confeſs'd there is much 
Diſorder and Untowardneſs; unlike to what 
we obſerve elſewhere in Nature. As if in 
any vegetable or animal Body, the Part or 
Member cou'd be ſuppos'd in a good and 
proſperous State 46 79 1t-felf, when under 
a contrary Diſpoſition, and in an unnatural 
Growth or Habit as 70 its WH OLE. 


VOI. I. 2. 90. Kc. 116, 117, 118, 119, 120. 
| Now 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Part 1. 
Now that this is in reality quite other 


wiſe, we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate ; 
ſo as to make appear, That what Men ;; 
„ repreſent as an ill Order and Conſtitu- 
tion in the Univerſe, by making moral 
« Rectitude appear the Il, and Depravity 
« the Good or Advantage of a Creature, is 
in Nature juſt the contrary. That to 
« be well affected towards the Publick 
* Intereſt and one's own, is not only con- 
« ſiſtent, but inſeparable : and that mo- 
ral Rectitude, or Virtue, muſt accor- 
« dingly be the Advantage, and Vice the 
Injury and Diſadvantage of every Crea- 


© ture.” 


SECT. IL 


1 HERE are few perhaps, who when Corrradic- 


tory Ro- 
tions. 


they conſider a Creature void of na- 
tural Affection, and wholly deſtitute of a 
communicative or ſocial Principle, will 
ſuppoſe him, at the ſame time, either to- 
lerably happy in himſelf, or as he ſtands 
abroad, with reſpe& to his Fellow-Crea- 
tures or Kind. Tis generally thought, 
that ſuch a Creature as this, feels ſlender 
Joy in Life, and finds little Satisfaction in 
the mere ſenſual Pleaſures which remain 
with him, after the Loſs of ſocial Enjoy- 
ment, and whatever can be call'd Humani- 
ty or Good-nature, We know that to ſuch 
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Book 2. a Creature as this, tis not only incident, to 
Blas, be moroſe, rancorous and malignant; but 
immoral that, of neceſſity, a Mind or Temper thus 
State. deſtitute of Mildneſs and Benignity, muſt 
turn to that which is contrary, and be 
wrought by Paſſions of a different kind. 
Such a Heart as this muſt be a continual 
Seat of perverſe Inclinations and bitter 
Averſions, rais'd from a conſtant ill Hu- 
mour, Sourneſs, and Diſquiet. The Con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a Nature, ſo obnoxious 
to Mankind, and to all Beings which ap- 
proach it, muſt overcloud the Mind with 
dark Suſpicion and Jealouſy, alarm it with 
Fears and Horror, and raiſe in it a conti- 
nual Diſturbance, even in the moſt ſeem- 
ing fair and ſecure State of Fortune, and in 


the higheſt degree of outward Proſperity. 


In whole. THIS, as to the compleat immoral State, 
is what, of their own accord, Men readi- 
ly remark. Where there is this ab/olute 
Degeneracy, this zotal Apoſtacy from all 
Candour, Equity, Truſt, Sociableneſs, or 
Friendſhip ; there are few who do not ſee 
and acknowledg the Miſery which is con- 
ſequent. Seldom is the Caſe miſconſtru'd, 
when af worſt, The misfortune is, we 
look not on this Depravity, nor conſider 

In part. how it ſtands, in leſs degrees. The Cala- 
mity, we think, does not of neceſlity 
hold proportion with the Injuſtice or Ini- 


quity. As if to be ab/olutely immoral and 
inhuman, 
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jnhuman, were indeed the greateſt misfor-Part r. 
une and miſery; but that to be fo, in 4WWV 
little degree, ſhou'd be no miſery nor harm S. 2. 
2t all! Which to allow, is juſt as reaſona- 

ble as to own, that 'tis the greateſt Ill of a 

Body to be in the utmoſt manner diſtorted 

and maim'd; but that to loſe the uſe only 

of one Limb, or to be impair'd in ſome one 

fngle Organ or Member, is no Inconve- 

nience or Ill worthy the leaſt notice. 


Tur Parts and Proportions of the Mind, Inward 
their mutual Relation and De ndency,* > 
the Connexion and Frame of thoſe Paſſions 
which conſtitute the Soul or Temper, may 
eaſily be underſtood by any-one who 
thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this in- 
ward Anatomy. Tis certain that the Or- 
der or Symmetry of this inward Part is, 
in it-ſelf, no leſs real and exact, than that 
of the Body. However, tis apparent that 
few of us endeavour to become Auatomiſis of 
this ſort. Nor is any-one aſham'd of the 
deepeſt Ignorance in ſuch a Subject. For 
tho the greateſt Miſery and Ill is generally 
own'd to be from Diſpoſition, and Temper ; 
tho 'tis allow'd that Temper may often 
change, and that it actually varys on many 
occaſions, much to our diſadvantage ; yet 
bow this Matter is brought about, we in- 
quire not. We never trouble our-ſelyes 
to conſider thorowly by what means or 
methods our inward Conſtitution comes at 
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Book 2.any time to be impair'd or injur'd. The 
WWV Solutio Continui, which bodily Surgeons 


Continui- 
ty 


talk of, is never apply'd in this caſe, by 
Surgeons of another ſort. The Notion of 
a Whole and Parts is not apprehended in 
this Science. We know not what the ef 
fect is, of ſtraining any Affection, indulg- 
ing any wrong Paſſion, or relaxing any 
proper and natural Habit, or good Incli- 
nation, Nor can we conceive how a par- 
ticular Action ſhou'd have ſuch a ſudden 


Influence on the whole Mind, as to make 


the Perſon an immediate Sufferer. We 
ſuppoſe rather that a Man may violate his 
Faith, commit any Wickedneſs unfamiliar 
to him before, engage in any Vice or 
Villany, without the leaſt prejudice to 
himſelf, or any Miſery naturally following 
from the ill Action. 


'T1s thus we hear it often ſaid, © Such 
« a Perſon has done ill indeed: But what 
is he the worſe for it?” Yet ſpeaking 
of any Nature thorowly ſavage, curſt, and 
inveterate, we ſay truly, © Such a one 13 
a plague and torment to himſelf:” And 
we allow, © That thro' certain Humm, 
* or Paſſiuns, and from Temper merely, a 
Man may be compleatly miſerable ; let 
« his outward Circumſtances be ever 10 
« fortunate.” Theſe different Judg- 
ments ſufficiently demonſtrate that we are 


not accuſtom'd to think with much cohe- 
3 rency 


ie 
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concerning VIRTUE. 


rency on theſe moral Subjects; and that Part 1. 
our Notions, in this reſpect, are not a little WWW 


confus'd, and contradictory. 


Now if the Fabrick of the Mind or Fabrict o 
Temper appear'd ſuch to us as it really is TE ane. 
if we ſaw it impoſſible to remove hence f. 


any one good or orderly Affection, or in- 
troduce any ill or diſorderly one, without 
drawing on, in ſome degree, that diſſolute 
State, which at its height is confeſs'd to 
be ſo miſerable : twou'd then undoubtedly 
be own'd, that ſince no ill, immoral, or 
unjuſt Action cou'd be committed without 
either a new inroad and breach on the 
Temper and Paſſions, or a farther advan- 
cing of that Execution already begun ; 
whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice of his 
Integrity, Good-nature, or Worth, wou'd 
of neceſſity act with greater Cruelty to- 
wards himſelf, than he who ſcrupled not 
to ſwallow what was poiſonous, or who 
with his own hands ſhou'd voluntarily 
mangle or wound his outward Form or 
Conſticution, natural Limbs or Body. 


SECT. 
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44 T. UL 


— wv T has been ſhewn before, that no Ani. 

ae mal can be ſaid properly 70 a&, other. 
wiſe than thro' Affections or Paſſions, ſuch 
as are proper to an Animal, For in con- 
vulſive Fits, where a Creature ſtrikes either 
himſelf or others, tis a ſimple Mechaniſm, 
an Engine, or Piece of Clock-work, which 
acts, and not the Animal. 


9 F WHATSOEVER therefore is done or 
eee, ated by any Animal as ſuch, is done only 
thro' ſome Affection or Paſſion, as of Fear, 

Love, or Hatred moving him, 


AND as it is impoſſible that a weaker 
Affection ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, ſo 
it is impoſſible but -that where the Aﬀec- 
tions or Paſſions are ſtrongeſt in the main, 
and form in general the moſt conſiderable 
Party, either by their Force or Number; 
thither the Animal muſt incline : And ac- 
cording to this Balance he muſt be go- 
vern'd, and led to Action. 


2 TRE Affections or Paſſions which muſt 
ree 


1,4 influence and govern the Animal, ate 
cither, 


1. THE natural Affectious, which lead 


to the Good of THE PUBLICK. 
2, OR 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Part 1. 
2. Ok the Self-affeions, which * 
bY. 


only to the Good of THE PRIVATE. 


On ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor 
tending either to any Good of THE Pus- 
Lick or PRIVATE; but contrary-wile : 


and which may therefore be juſtly ſtyl'd 


unnatural Aſfections. 


So that according as theſe Affections 
ſtand, a Creature muſt be virtuous or vi- 
tious, good or ill. 


TAE latter ſort of theſe Affections, tis 
evident, are wholly vitious. The #wo for- 
mer may be vitious or virtuous, according 
to their degree, 


IT may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to ſpeak Degree: of 
* 2 or of ¶ection. 


of natural Affections as 700 
Self- affections as ro weak, But to clear 
this Difficulty, we muſt call to mind what 
has been already explain'd, * That natu- 
* ral Affection may, in particular Caſes, 
* be exceſſive, and in an unnatural de- 
* gree:” As when Pity is ſo overcoming 
as to deſtroy its own End, and prevent 
the Succour and Relief requir'd; or as 
when Love to the Offspring proves ſuch a 
Fondneſs as deſtroys the Parent, and con- 
ſequently the Offspring it-ſelf. And not- 
withſtanding it may ſeem harſh to — 

| [9 
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an Extreme of ſome natural and kind Af. 
fection; yet tis moſt certain, that where. 
ever any ſingle good Affection of this ſort 
is over-great, it muſt be injurious to the 
reſt, and detrat in ſome meaſure from 
their Force and natural Operation. For a 
Creature poſleſs'd with ſuch an immoderate 
Degree of Paſſion, muſt of neceſſity allow 
too much to that one, and too little to other; 
of the ſame Character, and equally natural 
and uſeful as to their End. And this muſt 
neceſſarily be the occaſion of Partiality and 
Injuſtice, whilſt only one Duty or natural 
Part is earneſtly follow'd ; and other Parts 
or Dutys neglected, which ſhou'd accom- 
pany it, and perhaps take place and be 
preter'd, 


THr1s may well be allow'd true in all 
other reſpects; ſince even RELIGION it- 
ſelf, conſider'd as a Paſſion, not of the /elf/ 
but nobler kind, may in ſome Characters be 
ſtrain'd beyond its natural Proportion, and 
be ſaid alſo to be in too high a degree. For 
as the End of Religion is to render us 
more perfect, and accompliſh'd in all mo- 
ral Dutys and Performances ; if by the 
height of devout Extaſy and Contempla- 
tion we are rather diſabled in this reſpect, 
and render'd more unapt to the real Dutys 
and Offices of civil Life; it may be faid 


that RELIG10N indeed is then 7% from 
Ill 


— 
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in us For how, poſſibly, can we call thisPart 1. 
SUPERSTI TION, whilſt the Object of the WWW 


Devotion is acknowledg'd juſt, and the 
Faith orthodox? Tis only the Exceſs of 
Zeal, which, in this Caſe, is ſo tranſport- 
ing, as to render the devout Perſon more 
remiſs in ſecular Affairs, and leſs concern'd 
for the inferior and temporal Intereſts of 
Mankind, 


Now as in particular Caſes, publick 
Afﬀetion, on the one hand, may be 700 
high; ſo private Affection wn” on the 
other hand, be 700 weak. For if a Creature 
be ſelf· neglectful, and inſenſible of Dan- 
ger; or if he want ſuch a degree of Paſſion 
in any kind, as is uſeful to preſerve, ſuſ- 
tain, or defend himſelf; this mult certainly 
be eſteem'd vitious, in regard of the Deſign 
and End of Nature. She her-ſelf diſco- 
vers this in her known Method and ſtated 
Rule of Operation. Tis certain, that her 
proviſionary Care and Concern for the 
whole Animal, muſt at leaſt be equal to 
her Concern for a ſingle Part or Member. 
Now to the ſeveral Parts ſhe has given, 
we ſee proper Aﬀections, ſutable to their 
Intereſt and Security ; ſo that even with- 
out our Conſciouſneſs, they act in their 
own Defenſe, and for their own Benefit 
and Preſervation, Thus an Eye, in its na- 
tural State, fails not to ſhut together, of 
ts own accord, unknowingly to us, by a 
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Book 2. peculiar Caution and Timidity; which if 
it wanted, however we might intend the 


Degrees of 


Aection. 
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Preſervation of our Eye, we ſhou'd not in 
effect be able to preſerve it, by any Ob- 
ſervation or Forecaſt of our own. To be 
wanting therefore in thoſe principal Aﬀec- 
tions, which reſpect the Good of the whole 
Conſtitution, muſt be a Vice and Imper- 
fection, as great ſurely in the principal 
part, (the Soul or Temper) as it is in any 
of thoſe inferior and ſubordinate parts, to 
want the ſelf-preſerving Affections which 


are proper to them. 


AND thus the Affections towards pri- 
vate Good become neceſſary and eſſential 
to Goodneſs. For tho no Creature can be 


call'd good, or virtuous, merely for poſ- 


ſeſſing theſe Affections; yet ſince it is im- 
poſſible that the publick Good, or Good 
of the Syſtem, can be preſerv'd without 
them ; it follows that a Creature really 
wanting in them, is in reality wanting in 
ſome degree to Goodneſs and natural Rec- 
titude ; and may thus be eſteem'd vitious 


and defective. 


"Tis thus we fay of a Creature, in a 
kind way of Reproof, that he is 700 good ; 
when his Affection towards others is ſo 
warm and zealous, as to carry him even 
beyond his Part; or when he really acts 


beyond it, not thro' too warm a * 
0 
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of that ſort, but thro' an over- cool one of Part 1. 


another, or thro' want of ſome Self- paſſion 
to reſtrain him within due Bounds. 


Ir may be objected here, that the 
having the natural Affections too ſtrong, 
(where the Self- affections are over-muc 
ſo) or the having the Self- affections de- 
fective or weak, (where the natural Af- 
fections are alſo weak) may prove upon 
occaſion the only Cauſe of a Creature's 
acting honeſtly and in moral proportion. 
For, thus, one who is to a fault regard- 
leſs of his Life, may with the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of natural Affection do all which can 
be expected from the higheſt Pitch of ſo- 
cial Love, or zealous Friendſhip. And 
thus, on the other hand, a Creature ex- 
ceſſively timorous may, by as exceeding 
a degree of natural Affection, perform 
whatever the perfecteſt Courage is able to 
inſpire. 


To this it is anſwer'd, That whenever 
we arraign any Paſſion as too ſtrong, or 
complain of any as foo weak; we mult 
ſpeak with reſpect to a certain Conſtitution 
or OEconomy of a particular Creature, or 
Species. For if a Paſſion, leading to any 
right end, be only ſo much the more ſer- 
viceable and effectual, for being ſtrong ; 
if we may be affur'd that the ſtrength of 
it will not be the occaſion of any diſtur- 
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Book 2. bance within, nor of any diſproportion be- 
3 tween it- ſelf and other Aﬀaions; then 
. conſequently the Paſſion, however ſtrong, 
cannot be condemn'd as vitious. But if 
to have all the Paſſions in equal proportion 
with it, be what the Conſtitution of the 
Creature cannot bear; ſo that only ſome 
Paſſions are rais'd to this height, whilſt 
others are not, nor can pofſibly be wrought 
up to the ſame proportion; then may thoſe 
ſtrong Paſſions, tho of the berter kind, be 
call'd exceſſive, For being in unequal pro- 
portion to the others, and cauſing an / 
| Balance in the Affection at large, they 
Þ muſt of courſe be the occaſion of Inequality 
| in the Conduct, and incline the Party to a 
wrong moral Practice. 


OR BU r to ſhew more particularly what is 
Feten meant by the OEconomy of the Paſſions, 
from Inſtances in the Species or * Kinds be- 

low us. As for the Creatures who have no 
manner of Power or Means given them by 
Nature for their defenſe againſt Violence, 

nor any-thing by which they can make 
themſelves formidable to ſuch as injure or 

offend them; tis neceſſary they ſhou'd 

have an extraordinary degree of Fear, but 

little or no Animoſity, ſuch as might cauſe 

em to make reſiſtance, or incline em to 


delay their Flight. For in this their Safety 
Jaga, p. 131, 307; 8, 9, &, And VOL, III. . 216, 


217 &C. 
4 


lies, 
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lies, and to this the Paſſion of Fear is ſer- Part 1. 
viceable, by keeping the Senſes on the 


watch, and holding the Spirits in readineſs 
to give the ſtart. 


AND thus Timorouſneſs, and an habitual 
ſtrong Paſſion of Fear, may be according to 
the OEconomy of a particular Creature, both 
with reſpect to himſelf, and to the reſt of 
his Species. On the other hand, Courage 
may be contrary to his OEconomy, and there- 
fore vitious. Even in one and the ſame 
Species,” this is by Nature differently or- 
der'd, with reſpect to different Sexes, Ages, 
and Growths. The tamer Creatures of 
the grazing kind, who live in Herds, are 
different from the wilder, who herd nor, 
but live in Pairs only, apart from Company, 
as is natural and ſutable to their rapacious 
Life. Yet is there found, even among the 
former inoffenfive kind, a Courage propor- 
tionable ro their Make and Strength. Ar 
a time of danger, when the whole Herd 
flies, the Bull alone makes head againſt the 
Lion, or. whatever other invading Beaſt of 
Prey, and ſhews himſelf conſcious of his 
Make. Even the Female of this kind is 
arm'd, we ſee, by Nature, in ſome degree, 
to reſiſt Violence; ſo as not to fly a com- 
mon Danger. As for a Hind, or Doe, or 
any other inoffenſive and mere defenceleſs 
Creature; tis no way unnatural or vitious 
in them, when the Enemy approaches, to 
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Book 2. deſert their Offspring, and fly for Safety. 
— But for Creatures who are able to make 
_— Reſiſtance, and are by Nature arm'd offen- 
Pasta. ſively; be they of the pooreſt Inſe-king, 
ſuch as Bees or Waſps ; tis natural to em 
to be rouz'd with Fury, and at the hazard 
of their Lives, oppoſe any Enemy or In- 
vader of their Species. For by this known 
Paſſion in the Creature, the Species it-ſelf 
is ſecur'd ; when by Experience 'tis found 
; that the Creature, tho unable to repel the 
: Injury, yet voluntarily expoſes his Life for 
the Puniſhment of the Invader; and ſuffers 
not his Kind to be injur'd with Impunity. 
And of all other Creatures, Man is in this 
Senſe the moſt formidable: ſince if he 
thinks it juſt and exemplary, he may poſſi- 
bly in his own, or in his Country's Cauſe, 
revenge an Injury on any-one living; and 
by throwing away his own Life (if he be 
reſolute to that degree) is almoſt certain 
Maſter of another's, however ſtrongly 
guarded. Examples of this nature have 
often ſerv'd to reſtrain thoſe in Power, 
from uſing it to the utmoſt Extent, and 
urging their Inferiors to Extremity. 


, Upon the whole: It may be ſaid pro- 
perly to be the ſame with the Affections 

or Paſſions in an Animal-Conſtitution, as 

with the Cords or Strings of a Muſical 
Inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever ſo juſt 


| proportion one to another, are ſtrain'd v 
yon 
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is abus'd, and its Effect loſt. On the o- 
ther hand, if while ſome of the Strings 
are duly ftrain'd, others are not wound up 
to their due proportion ; then is the Inſtru- 
ment ſtill in diſorder, and its Part ill per- 
form'd. The ſeveral Species of Creatures 
are like different forts of Inſtruments : 
And even in the ſame Species of Creatures 
(as in the ſame fort of Inſtrument) one is 
not intirely like the other, nor will the 
ſame Strings fit each. The ſame degree 
of Strength which winds up one, and fits 
the ſeveral Strings to a juſt Harmony and 
Concert, may in anotber burſt both the 
Strings and Inſtrument it- ſelf. Thus Men 
who have the livelieſt Senſe, and are the 
eaſieſt affected with Pain or Pleaſure, have 
need of the ſtrongeſt Influence or Force of 
other Affections, ſuch as Tenderneſs, Love, 
Sociableneſs, Compaſſion, in order to pre- 


ſerve a right BALANCE within, and to Balance. 


maintain them in their Duty, and in the 
juſt performance of their Part: whilſt o- 
thers, who are of a cooler Blood, or lower 
Key, need not the ſame Allay or Counter- 
part; nor are made by Nature to feel thoſe 
tender and indearing Affections in ſo exqui- 


lite a degree. 


IT might be agreeable, one wou'd think, 


to inquire thus into the different 3 
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Book 2. of the Paſſions, the various Mixtures and 
- 4 Allays by which Men become fo different 
PER. from one another. For as the higheſt 
Improvements of Temper are made in 

| =P - human kind; fo the greateſt Corruptions 
| Man. and Degeneracys are diſcoverable in this 
Race. In the other Species of Creatures 
around us, there is found generally an 

| exact Proportionableneſs, Conſtancy and 
| O Regularity in all their Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
1 tions; no failure in the care of the Off- 
5 ſpring, or of the Society, to which they 
| are united ; no Proſtitution of themſelves; 
no Intemperance, or Exceſs, in any kind, 

The ſmaller Creatures, who live as it were 

| in Citys (as Bees and Ants) continue the 
| fame Train and Harmony of Life: Nor 
are they ever falſe to thoſe Affections, 
which move them to operate towards their 
Publick Good. Even thoſe Creatures of 
Prey, who live the fartheſt out of Socie- 
ty, maintain, we fee, ſuch a Conduct to- 
wards one another, as is exactly ſutable to 
the Good of their own Species. Whilſt 
Man, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of 
Religion, and the Direction of Laws, 5 
; often found to live in leſs conformity with 
; Nature; and, by means of Religion it- 
1 ſelf, is often render'd the more barbarous 
q and inhuman. Marks are ſet on Men: 
| Diſtinctions form'd-: Opinions decreed, 
| under the ſevereſt Penaltys : Antipathys 
inſtill'd, and Averſions rais'd in Men a» 


4 gainſt 
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inſt the generality of their own Species. Part 1. 
that tis hard to find in any Region a _— 
* KO 


human Society which has human Laws. 
No wonder if in ſuch Societys 'tis ſo hard 
to find a Man who lives NATURALLY, 
and as a Man. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by — 


a Paſſion's * in too high, or in too low? *- 


a degree; and that, To have any na- 
« tural Affection too high, or any Self- 
« affeftion too low, tho it be — ap- 
prov'd as Virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
a Vice and Imperfection: we come now to 
the plainer and more eſſential part of Vice, 
and which alone deſerves to be conſider d as 
ſuch : that is to ſay. | 


1, © WHEN ether the publick Aﬀec- 


tions are weak or deficient. 


2. Ox the private and Self- affections 
too ſtrong. | 


3- * Or that ſuch Affections ariſe as 
are neither of theſe, nor in any degree 
* tending to the Support either of the 
* publick or private Syſtem.” 


OTHERwIsSE than bus, it is impoſſi- 
ble any Creature can be ſuch as we call 
ILL or vITIOUS. So that if once we 

prove 
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Book 2. prove that it is really not the Creature' 


WY Intereſt to be thus vifiouſly affected, but 
4 contrariwiſe; we ſhall then have prov d, 
ment, © That it is his Intereſt to be wholly 
« Good and VirTvovus:” Since in 2 
wholeſom and ſound State of his Affec- 
tions, ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, he can- 
not poſſibly be other than ſound, goad and 


dirtuous, in his Action and Behaviour. 


Our Buſineſs, therefore, will be, to 
prove; 


I.“ THAT to have THE NATURAL, 
« KINDLY, or GENEROUS AFFECc- 
« TIONS ſtrong and powerful towards the 
« Good of the Publick, is to have the chief 
« Means. and Power of Self-enjoyment.” 
And, © That to want them, is certain Mi 
« ſery and Il.” 


II.“ THAT fo have THE PRIVATE 
©« or SELF-AFFECTIONS 700 ſtrong, or 
« beyond their degree of Subordinacy to the 
« kindly and natural, is alſo miſerable.” 


III. Ax p, That to have THE UN- 
* NATURAL AFFECTIONS (viz. ſuch 
« as are neither founded on the Intereſt 
of the Kind, or Publick; nor of the 
e private Perſon, or Creature himſelf) 18 


« to be miſerable in the higheſt degree.” 
PART 
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FART 


SB © 1. k% 


roof, 


« THAT TO HAVE THE Na," 
« TURAL AFFECTIONS (fſuchinarural 
as are founded in Love, Complacency, 4/4 
« Good-will, and in a Sympathy with the 
Kind or Species) 1s TO HAVE THE 
"CHIEF hos AND POWER OP 
® SELF-ENJOYMENT: And THAT TO 
* WANT THEM IS CERTAIN MISERY 
*AND ILL.” 


. begin therefore with this Proof, FI RS 


Wr may inquire, firſt, what thoſe are, 
which we call Pleaſures or Satigfactions; Pleaſures 
from whence Happineſs is generally com- 
puted, They are (according to the com- 177 ND. 
mon diſtinction) Satisfactions and Plea- 


ſures either of the Body, or of the Mind. 


THarT the latter of theſe Satisfattions The latter 
are the greateſt, is allow'd by moſt People, preferable. 
and may be prov'd by this: That when- 


ever the Mind, having conceiv'd a high 
Opi- 


- — — 
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Book 2.Opinion of the Worth of any Action or 
& Behaviour, has receiv'd the ſtrongeſt Im- 
preſſion of this ſort, and is wrought u 
to the higheſt _ or degree of Paſſion 
towards the Subject; at ſuch time it ſets 
itſelf above all bodily Pain as well as 
Pleaſure, and can be no-way diverted 
from its purpoſe by Flattery or Terror of 
any kind. Thus we ſee Indians, Barba- 
rians, Malefactors, and even the moſt exe. 
crable Villains, for the fake of a particular 
Gang or Society, or thro' ſome cheriſh'd 
Notion or Principle of Honour or Gallan- 
try, Revenge, or Gratitude, embrace any 
manner of Hardſhip, and defy Torments 
and Death. Whereas, on the other hand, 
a Perſon being plac'd in all the happy Cir- 
cumſtances of outward Enjoyment, fur- 
rounded with every thing which can allure 
or charm the Senſe, and being then actu- 
ally in the very moment of ſuch a pleaſing 
Indulgence; yet no ſooner is there any 
thing amiſs within, no ſopner has he con- 
ceiv'd any internal Ail or Diſorder, any 
thing znwardly vexatious or diſtemper d, 
than inſtantly his Enjoyment ceaſes, the 
pleaſure of Senſe is at an end; and every 
means of that ſort becomes ineffectual, and 
is rejected as uneaſy, and ſubject to give 
Diſtaſte. 


Irfrence, THE Pleaſures of the Mind being al- 


low'd, therefore, ſuperior to thoſe - * 
dy; 
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Bach; it follows, © That whatever can Part 2. 
create in any intelligent Being a conſtant Wyw 
« flowing Series or Train of mental Enjoy- J. I. 
« ments, or Pleaſures of the Mind, is more 

« conſiderable to his Happineſs, than that 


« which can create to him a like conſtanc | f! 


« Courſe or Train of ſenſual Enjoyments, 


© or Pleaſures of the Body.” 


— = — — — 


Now the mental Enjoyments are either a 
actually the very natural Afections them- . 
ſelves in their immediate Operation : Or aubence. 
they wholly in a manner proceed from 


them, and are no other than their Effects. 


- _— 


— * 
* — 


Ir fo; it follows, that the natural Af- 
ſections duly eſtabliſh'd in a rational Crea- 
ture, being the only means which can pro- 
cure him a conſtant Series or Succeſſion of 
the mental Enjoyments, they are the only 
means which can procure him a certain 
and folid Happineſs. 


— 
—— — 
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NOW, in the firſt place, to explain, #*95 
* How much the natural Aﬀettions are in Kadi. 
* themſelves the higheſt Pleaſures and En- 

* joyments ! There ſhou'd methinks be 

little need of proving this to any-one of 

human Kind, who has ever known the Con- 

dition of the Mind under a lively Affection 

of Love, Gratitude, Bounty, Generoſity, 

Pity, Succour, or whatever elſe is of a 5 
C 
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Book 2. cial or friendly fort. He who has ever { 
little Knowledg of human Nature, is ſenſi- 
— f ble what pleaſure the Mind perceives when 
Afe2iens. it is touch'd in this generous way. The 
difference we find between Solitude and 
Company, between a common Company 
and that of Friends; the reference of al. 
moſt all our Pleaſures to mutual Converſe, 
and the dependence they have on Society 
either preſent or imagin'd; all theſe are 


ſufficient Proofs in our behalf. 


How much the ſocial Pleaſures are ſu- 
perior to any other, may be known by 
viſible Tokens and Effects. The very 
outward Features, the Marks and Signs 
which attend this ſort of Joy, are expteſ- 
five of a more intenſe, clear, and undiſ- 
turb'd Pleaſure, than thoſe which attend 
the Satisfaction of Thirſt, Hunger, and 0- 
ther ardent Appetites. But more particu- 
larly ſtill may this Superiority be known, 
from the actual Prevalence and Aſcendency 
of this fort of Affection over all beſides. 
Where-ever it preſents it-ſelf with any ad- 
vantage, it filences and appeaſes every o- 
ther Motion of Pleaſure. No Joy, merely 
of Senſe, can be a Match for it. Whoever 
is Judg of both the Pleaſures, will ever give 
the preference to the former. But to be 
able to judg of both, tis neceſſary to have 
a Senſe of each. The honeſt Man indeed 


can judg of ſenſual Pleaſure, and knows its 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt Force. For neither is his Taſte, or Part 2. 
Senſe the duller; but, on the contrary, WW w 


the more intenſe and clear, on the account 
of his Temperance, and a moderate Uſe 
of Appetite. But the immoral and profli- 
cate Man can by no means be allow'd a 
good Judg of ſocial Pleaſure, to which he 
is ſo mere a Stranger by his Nature. 


Nox is it any Objection here; That in 
many Natures the good Affection, tho re- 
ally preſent, is found to be of inſufficient 
force, For where it is not in its natural 
degree, tis the ſame indeed as if it were 
wt, or had never been. The leſs there is 
of this good Affection in any untoward 
Creature, the greater the wonder is, that 
it ſhou'd af any time prevail; as in the very 
worſt of Creatures it ſometimes will. And 
if it prevails but for once, in any /ingle 
Inſtance ; it ſhews evidently, that if the 
Affection were thorowly experienc'd or 
known, it wou'd prevail in all. 


Tuus the CHARM of kind Affection 
I —_ to all other Pleaſure: fince it 
has the power of drawing from every o- 
ther Appetite or Inclination. And thus 
in the Caſe of Love to the Offspring, 
and a thouſand other Inſtances, the Charm 
b found to operate ſo ſtrongly on the 
Temper, as, in the midſt of other Temp- 
ations, to render it ſuſceptible of this 

Paſſion 
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Paſſion alone; which remains as the Maſ- 


WWVV ter-Plaſure and Conqueror of the reſt, 


Energy of 


natural 


Aectiont. 


THERE is no-one who, by the leaſt 
progreſs in Science or Learning, has come 
to know barely the Principles of Mathema- 
ticks, but has found, that in the exerciſe 
of his Mind on the Diſcoverys he there 
makes, tho merely of ſpeculative Truths, 
he receives a Pleaſure and Delight ſupe- 
rior to that of Senſe. When we have tho- 
rowly ſearch'd into the nature of this con- 
remplative Delight, we ſhall find it of a 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any 
private Intereſt of the Creature, nor has 
for its Object any Self-good or Advantage 
of the private Syſtem. The Admiration, 
Joy, or Love, turns wholly upon what is 
exterior, and foreign to our- ſelves. And 
tho the reflected Joy or Pleaſure, which 
ariſes from the notice of this Pleaſure 
chce perceiv'd, may be interpreted a Self- 
paſſion, or intereſted Regard : yet the o- 
riginal Satisfaction can be no other than 
what reſults from the Love of Truth, 
Proportion, Order, and Symmetry, in the 
Things without. If this be the Caſe, the 
Paſſion ought in reality to be rank'd with 
natural Affection. For having no Ob- 
ject within the compaſs of the private 
Syſtem ; it muſt either be eſteem'd ſuper- 
fluous and unnatural, (as having no ten- 
dency towards the Advantage or Good : 

3 an 
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« in the Contemplation of thoſe Numbers, 
« that Harmony, Proportion, and Concord, 
© which ſupports the univerſal Nature, and 
« js eſſential in the Conſtitution and Form 
« of every particular Species, or Order of 


« Beings.” 


Lad 


Bo r this ſpeculative Pleaſure, however 
conſiderable and valuable it may be, or 
however ſuperior to any Motion of mere 
Senſe; muſt yet be far ſurpaſs'd by vir- 
tuzus Motion, and the Exerciſe of Benig- 
nity and Goodneſs; where, together with 
the moſt delightful Affection of the Soul, 
there is join'd a pleaſing Aſſent and Appro- 
bation of the Mind to what is acted in this 
good Diſpoſition and honeſt Bent. For 
where is there on Earth a fairer Matter of 
Speculation, a goodlier View or Contem- 
lation, than that of a beautiful, propor- 
tion d, and becoming Action? Or what is 
there relating to us, of which the Con- 
ſciouſneſs and Memory is more ſolidly and 
laſtingly entertaining ? 


"> 


Wr may obſerve, that in the Paſſion of 
Love between che Sexes, where, toge- 
ther with the Affection of a vulgar, ſort, 
there is a mixture of the kind and friend- 


' 


„ the Senſe or Feeling of this latter is 


„„ VOL. III. 2. zo. ; 
Vol. 2, II in 
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any thing in Nature) or it muſt be judg d Part 2. 
to be, what it truly is, * © A natural . 
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Book 2. in reality ſuperior to the former ; ſince 
282 often thro' this Affection, and for the ſake 
„ of the Perſon belov'd, the greateſt Hard- 
Ageaiors. ſhips in the World have been ſubmitted 
to, and even Death it- ſelf voluntarily im- 
brac d, without any expected Compenſz- 
tion. Fot where ſhou'd the Ground of 
ſuch an Expectation lie? Not Here, in zhi; 
World ſurely; for Death puts an end to all 
Nor yet hereafter, in any other: for who 
has ever thought of providing a Heaven or 
future Recompence 2 the ſuffering Virtue 


of Lovers? 


— = 
- 2 — ths 


Wr may obſerve, withal, in favour of 
the natural Affections, that it is not only 
when Joy and Sprightlineſs are mix'd with 
| them, that they carry a real Enjoyment 
above that of the ſenſual kind. The very 
Diſturbances which belong to natural Af. 
ſection, tho they may be thought wholly 
if contrary to Pleaſure, yield {til a Content- 
/ ment and Satisfaction greater than the 
' Pleaſures of indulg'd Senle. And where a 
Series or continu'd Succeſſion of the ten- 
| der and kind Affections can be carry'd . 
1 | on, even thro' Fears, Horrors, Sorrows, 
| Griefs; the Emotion of the Soul is till 
if agreeable. We continue pleas'd even with 
1 this melancholy Aſpect or Senſe of Vir- 
tue. Her Beauty ſupports it-felf under 
| | 2 Cloud, and in the midſt of ſurrounding 


| 
1 Calamitys. For thus, when by mere = 
1 on, 
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fon, as in @ Tragedy, the Paſſions of thisPart 2, 
kind are skilfully excited in us; we prefer WWW 
the Entertainment to any other of equal $. 1. 

duration. We find by our: ſelves, that the 

moving our Paſſions in this mournful way, | 
the engaging them in behalf of Merit and 
Worth, and the exerting whatever we 
have of ſocial Aﬀection, and human Sym- it 
pathy, is of the higheſt Delight ; and at- 114 
fords a greater Enjoyment in the way of | 
Thought and Sentiment, than any thing 1 
beſides can do in a way of Senſe and com- q 
nan Appetite. And after this manner it 1 
appears, How much the mental Enjoy- 
* ments are actually the very natural Af 
fections themſelves.” 


EE CID. at 
1 


— — — 


— 
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NOW, in the next place, to explain, E. erf 
How they proceed from them, as cheir ce, 
* natural Efects” ; we may conſider firſt, ; [1 
That the EFFECTS of Love or kind Af- 11 
fection, in a way of mental Pleaſure, are, 1 
* An Enjoyment of Good by Communication: | 
A receiving it, as it were by Reflection, 
* or by away. of Participation in the Good 
* of others :” And © A pleaſing Conſciouſ< 
* neſs of the adlual Love, merited Efleem or 
* Apprebation of others.” 


. ee 2 „ — h 4-44 
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How conſiderable a part of Happineſs 
ales from the former of theſe Effects, will 1 
be eaſily apprehended by one who is not 1 f 

2 ex- 
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Book 2.exceedingly ill natur'd. It will be conſi- 

- derd how many the Pleaſures are, of 
Efear ff ſharing Contentment and Deligh it 

natural 8 eng ft with 0- 

Afeaiom. thers; of receiving it in Fellowſhip and 

Company ; and gathering it, in a manner, 

from the pleas'd and happy States of thoſe 

around us, from accounts and relations of 

ſuch Happineſſes, from the very Counte- 

nances, Geſtures, Voices and Sounds, even 

of Creatures foreign to our Kind, whoſe 

Signs of Joy and Contentment we can any- 

way diſcern. So infinuating are theſe Plea- 

ſures of Sympathy, and ſo widely diffus'd 

thro' our whole Lives, that there is hardly 

ſuch a thing as Satisfaction or Content- 

ment, of which they make not an eſſential 


part. 


As for that other Eyect of ſocial Love, 
viz. the Conſciouſneſs of merited Kinaneſs 
or Efteem ; "tis not difficult to perceive how 

much this avails in mental Pleaſure, and 
conſtitutes the chief Enjoyment and Hap- 
ineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweſt 
ſenſe, voluptuous. How natural is it for 
the moſt telfiſh among us, to be conti- 
nually drawing ſome ſort of Satisfaction 
from a Character, and pleaſing our-ſelves 
in the Fancy of deſerv'd Admiration and 
Eſteem ? For tho it be mere Fancy, we 
endeavour ſtill to believe it Truth; and flat- 
ter our- ſelves, all we can, with the Thought 
of Merit of ſome kind, and the Perſuaſion 


01 
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of our deſerving well from ſome few at Part 2, 
leaſt, with whom we happen to have a WW 
more intimate and familiar Commerce. F. 1. 


War Tyrant is there, what Robber, 
or open Violater of the Laws of Society, 
who has not a Companion, or ſome par- 
ticular Set, either of his own Kindred, or 
ſuch as he calls Friends; with whom he 
gladly ſhares his Good; in whoſe Welfare 
he delights; and whoſe Joy and Satisfac- 
tion he makes his own? What Perſon in 
the world is there, who receives not ſome 
Impreſſions from the Flattery or Kindneſs 
of ſuch as are familiar with him? Tis to 
this ſoothing Hope and ExpeQation of 
Friendſhip, that almoſt all our Actions have 
ſome reference. Tis this which goes thro' 
our whole Lives, and mixes it-ſelf even 
with moſt of our Vices. Of this, Vanity, 
Ambition, and Luxury, have a ſhare ; and 
many other Diſorders of our Life partake. 
Even the unchaſteſt Love borrows largely 
from this Source. So that were Pleaſure 
to be computed in the ſame way as other Wea 
things commonly are ; it might properly 4110 
be faid, that out of theſe two Branches | 
(viz. Community or Participation in the | 
Pleaſures of others, and Belief of meriting | 
ell from others) wou'd ariſe more than | 
nine Tenths of whatever is enjoy'd ih Life. mM 
And thus in the main Sum of Happineſs, Hi 
there is ſcarce a ſingle Article, but what 1 


H 3 derives 
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Book 2. derives it- ſelf from ſocial Love, and de- 
V pends immediately on the natural and kind 


Partial 
Aﬀetin 1 
$xamin'd. 


Affections. 


Now ſuch as CAuszEs are, ſuch muſt 
be their EFFEcTs. And therefore as ng- 
tural Aﬀettion or ſecial Love is perfect, or 
imperfect ; ſo muſt be the Content and Hap- 
pineſs depending on it. 


BUT leſt any ſhou'd imagine with 
themſelves that an inferior Degree of na- 
tural Affection, or an inperfect partial Re- 
gard of this ſort, can ſupply the place of 
an intire, fincere, and truly moral one; leſt a 
ſmall Tincture of ſocial Inclination ſhou'd 
be thought ſufſicient to anſwer the End of 
Pleaſure in Society, and give us that En- 
joyment of Participation and Community 


which is fo eſſential to our Happineſs ; we 


may conſider firſt, That PARTIAL Af- 


FECTION, or ſocial Love in part, with- 
out regard to a compleat Society or Whole, 
is in it-ſelf an Inconſiſtency, and implies 
an abſolute Contradiction. Whatever At- 
fection we have towards any thing belides 
our-ſeloves; if it be not of the natural fort 
towards the Syſtem, or Kind; it muſt be, 
of all other Affections, the moſt diſſicialli, 
and deſtructive of the Enjoyments of So- 
ciety: If it be really of the natural ſort, 
and apply'd only to ſome one Part of So- 

3 ciety, 
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ciety, or of a Species, but not to the Spe-Part 2. 
cies or Society 27-ſelf z there can be no 
more account given of it, than of the moſt $. 1. 
odd, capricious, or humourſom Paſſion 

which may ariſe. The Perſon, therefore, 

who is conſcious of this Affection, can be 
conſcious of no Merit or Worth on the ac- 

count of it. Nor can the Perſons on whom 

this capricious Affection has chanc'd to fall, 

be in any manner ſecure of its Continuance 

or Force, As it has no Foundation or 
Eſtabliſhment in Reaſon; ſo it muſt be 

ealily removable, and ſubject to alteration, 

without Reaſon. Now the Variableneſs of 

ſuch fort of Paſſion, which depends ſolely 

on Capriciouſneſs and Humour, and under- 

goes the frequent Succeſſions of alternate 

Hatred and Love, Averſion and Inclina- 
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ion, muſt of neceſſity create continual 14 
Diſturbance and Diſguſt, give an allay to 1704 
what is immediately enjoy'd in the way of "It 
Friendſhip and Society, and in the end ex- ' 


tinguiſh, in a manner, the very Inclination 
towards Friendſhip and human Commerce. "it 
Whereas, on the other hand, INT1IRE 7 
AFFECTION (from whence Integrity has 1 
is name) as it is anſwerable to it- ſelf, pro- 
portionable, and rational; ſo it is irrefra- 
zable, ſolid, and durable. And as in the 
cale of Partiality, or vitious Friendſhip, 
which has no rule or order, every Reflec- 
non of the Mind neceſſarily makes to its 
dladvantage, and leſſens the Enjoyment ; Wt 
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Book 2. ſo in the caſe of Integrity, the Conſciouſ— 
aw neſs of juſt Behaviour towards Mankind 


Partia 


Te ion. 


in general, caſts a good reflection on each 
friendly Affection in particular, and raiſes 
the Enjoyment of Friendſhip {till the higher, 
in the way of Community or Participation 
above-mention'd. 


AND in the next place, as PARTIAL 
AFFECTION is fitted only to a ſhort and 
{lender Enjoyment of thoſe. Pleaſures of 
Sympathy or Participation with others; fo 
neither is it able to derive any confide- 
rable Enjoyment from that other principal 
Branch of human Happineſs, viz. Con- 
ferouſneſs of the actual or merited Eſteem 
of others. From whence ſhou'd this Eſftrem 
ariſe ? The Merit, ſurely, muſt in it-(elf 
be mean, whilſt the Affection is ſo preca- 
rious and uncertain. What Truſt can there 
be to a mere caſual Inclination or capri- 
cious Liking ? Who can depend on ſuch a 
Friendſhip as is founded on no moral Rule, 
but fantaſtically aſſign'd to ſome ſingle Per- 
ſon, or ſmall Part of Mankind, excluſive 
ot Society, and the Whole ? 


Ir may be conſider'd, withal, as a thing 
impoſſible; that they who eſteem or love 
by any other Rule than that of Virtus, 
thou'd place their Affection on ſuch Sub- 
jects as they can long eſteem or love. 
Iwill be hard for them, in the —_ of 

= their 
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heir ſo belov'd Friends, to find any, in Part 2. 
whom they can heartily rejoice ; or whoſe WV 
reciprocal Love or Eſteem they can ſin- F. 1. 
cerely prize and enjoy. Nor can thoſe 
Pleaſures be ſound or laſting, which are ga- 

ther'd from a Self-flattery, and falſe Per- 

ſuaſion of the Eſteem and Love of others, 

who are incapable of any ſound Eſteem or 

Love, It appears therefore how much the 

Men of narrow or partial Affection muſt 

be Loſers in this ſenſe, and of neceſſity fall 

ſhort in this ſecond principal part of mental 
Enjoyment. 


Max while intire Afectiun has all the Hire 47 
oppoſite advantages. It is equal, conſtant 
accountable to it- ſelf, ever ſatisfactory, and 
pleaſing. It gains Applauſe and Love from 
the beſt; and in all diſintereſted caſes, from 
the very worſt of Men. We may ſay of it, 
with juſtice, that it carrys with it a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of merited Love and Approbation 
from all Society, from all intelligent Crea- 11 
tures, and from whatever is original to all Ht 
other Intelligence. And if there be in Na- 
ture any ſuch Original; we may add, that 
the Satisfaction which attends intire Affec- 
tion, is full and noble, in proportion to its 
nal Object, which contains all Perfec- 
tion; according to the Senſe of Theiſm a- 
bove-noted. For this, as has been thewn, 
is the reſult of Virtue. And to have this 
INTIRE AFFECTION or INTEGRITY we 
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Book 2.0f Mind, is to live according to Nature, 


and the Dictates and Rules of ſupreme J 7%. 
Avi T dom. This is Morality, Juſtice, Piety, and 


A 7; 120 and 
Temper. 


TED 
PER. 


natural Religion, 


BUT leſt this Argument ſhou'd appear 
perhaps too ſcholaſtically ſtated, and in 
Terms and Phraſes, which are not of fami- 
liar uſe; we may try whether poſſibly we 
can ſet it yet in a plainer light. 


LET any-one, then, conſider well thoſe 
Pleaſures which he receives either in private 
Retirement, Contemplation, Study, and 
Converſe with himſelf; or in Mirth, Jolli- 
ty, and Entertainment with others ; and 
he will find, That they are wholly found- 
ed in An eaſy Temper, free of Harſſneſs, 
Bitterneſs, or Diſtaſte; and in A Mind or 
Reaſon well compos d, quiet, eaſy within it- 
ſelf, and ſuch as can freely bear its nn 
Inſpection and Review. Now ſuch 4 
MIN p, and ſuch a TEMPER, which fit 
and qualify for the Enjoyment of the Plea- 
tures mention'd, muſt of neceſſity be owing 
to the natural and good Afﬀections, 


As to what relates to TEMPER, 1t 
may be conſider'd thus. There is no State 
of outward Proſperity, or flowing For- 
tune, where Inclination and Deſire are al- 
ways fatisty'd, Fancy and Humour 7 

1ere 
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There are almoſt hourly ſome Impediments Part 2. 
or Croſſes to the Appetite ; ſome Accidents Www 


or other from without; or ſomething from 
xithin, to check the licentious Courſe of the 
indulg'd Affections. They are not always 
to be fatisfy'd by mere Indulgence. And 
when a Life is guided by Fancy only, there 
is ſufficient ground of Contrariety and Diſ- 
turbance. The very ordinary Laſſitudes, 
Uneaſineſſes, and Defects of Diſpoſition in 
the ſoundeſt Body; the interrupted Courſe 
of the Humours, or Spirits, in the healthieſt 
people; and the accidental Diſorders com- 
mon to every Conſtitution, are ſufficient, 
we know, on many occaſions, to breed 
Uneaſineſs and Diſtaſte. And this, in time, 
muſt grow into a Habit ; where there 1s 
nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, and hinder 
ts prevailing on the Temper. Now the 
only ſound Oppoſite to ILL HumMov , is 
natural and kind Affection. For we may 
obſerve, that when the Mind, upon reflec- 
tion, reſolves at any time to ſuppreſs this 
Diſturbance already riſen in the Temper, 
and fets about this reforming Work with 
heartineſs, and in good earneſt; it can no 
otherwife accompliſh the Undertaking, 
than by introducing into the affectionate 
Part ſome gentle Feeling of the ſocial and 
friendly kind ; ſome enlivening Motion of 
Kindneſs, Fellowſhip, Complacency, or 
Love, to allay and convert that contrary 
Motion of Impatience and Diſcontent. 
F 
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Ir it be ſaid perhaps, that in the caſe he. 
fore us, Religious Affection or Devotion is a 
ſufficient and proper Remedy; we anſwer, 
Thar tis according as the Kind may hap. 
pily prove. For if it be of the pleaſant 
and chearful ſort, tis of the very kind of 
natural Affection it- ſelf: if it be of the 
* diſmal or fearful ſort; if it brings along 
with it any Affection oppoſite to Manhood, 
Generoſity, Courage, or Free-thought ; 
there will be nothing gain'd by this Appli- 
cation; and the Remedy will, in the iſſue, 
be undoubtedly found worſe than the Di/- 
eaſe. The ſevereſt Reflections on our Du- 
ty, and the Conſideration merely of what 
is by Authority and under Penaltys enjoin'd, 
will not by any means ſerve to calm us 


on this occaſion. The more diſmal our 


Thoughts are on ſuch a Subject, the worſe 
our Temper will be, and the readier to diſ- 
cover it-ſelf in Harſhneſs, and Auſterity. 
If, perhaps, by Compulſion, or thro' any 
Neceſſity or Fear incumbent, a different 
Carriage be at any time effected, or diffe- 
rent Maxims own'd; the Practice at the 
bottom will be ſtill the fame. If rhe Coun- 
tenance be compos'd ; the Heart, however, 
will not be chang'd. The ill Paſſion may 
for the time be with-held from breaking 
into Action; but will not be ſubdu'd, or in 


„VOL. I. 2. 32, 33, &. And VOL. III. p. 115, 116, 
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the leaſt debilitated againſt the next occa- Part 2. 
Gon. So that in ſuch a Breaſt as this, what 
ever Devotion there may be; tis likely K. 1. 
there will in time be little of an eaſy Spirit, 

or good Temper remaining; and conſequent- 

ly few and ſlender Enjoyments of @ mental 


kind. 


Ir it be objected, on the other hand, 
that tho in melancholy Circumſtances ill 
Humour may prevail, yet in a Courſe of 
outward Proſperity, and in the height of 
Fortune, there can nothing probably occur 
which ſhou'd thus ſour tbe Temper, and ml 
give it ſuch diſreliſh as is ſuggeſted ; we "1 
may conſider, that the moſt humour'd and 1 
indulg d State is apt to receive the moſt tl: 
diſturbance from every Diſappointment or | it 
ſmalleſt Ail. And if Provocations are ea- i 
feſt rais'd, and the Paſſions of Anger, Of- | 
fence, and Enmity, are found the higheſt 
in the moſt indulg'd State of Will and Hu- 
mour ; there 1s {till the greater need of a 
Supply from ſocial Affection, to preſerve 
the Temper from running into Savageneſs 
and Inhumanity. And this, the Caſe of 
Tyrants, and moſt unlimited Potentates, 
may ſufficiently verify and demonſtrate. 
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upon what account this Happineſs may be 


thought owing to natural Affection, we 


Reflection 


may poſſibly reſolve our- ſelves, after this 
manner. It will be acknowledg'd that a 


Creature, ſuch as Man, who from ſeveral 


degrees of Reflection has riſen to that Ca- 
pacity which we call Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding ; muſt in the very uſe of this his 
reaſoning Faculty, be forc'd to receive Re- 
flections back into his Mind of what paſſes 
in it-ſelf, as well as in the Affections, or 
Will; in ſhort, of whatſoever relates to his 
Character, Conduct, or Behaviour amidſt 
his Fellow-Creatures, and in Society, Or 
ſhou'd he be of himſelf unapt; there are 
others ready to remind him, and refreſh his 
Memory, in this way of Criticiſm. We 
have all of us Remembrancers enow to help 
us in this Work. Nor are the greateſt Fa- 
vourites of Fortune exempted from this 


"Taſk of Self- inſpection. Even Flattery it- 


ſelf, by making the View agreeable, renders 
us more attentive this way, and inſnares us 


in the Habir. The vainer any Perſon 1s, 


the more he has his Eye inwardly fix'd up- 
on himſelf; and is, after a certain manner, 
employ'd in this home-Survey. And when 
a true Regard to our-ſelves cannot oblige us 
to this Inſpection, a falſe Regard to others, 
and a Fondneſs for Reputation raiſes a 
watchful Jealouſy, and furniſhes us ſuffi- 
ciently with Acts of Reflection on our own 
Character and Conduct. 
N 
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In whatever manner we conſider of WW 


this, we ſhall find till, that every reaſon- 
ing or reflecting Creature is, by his Nature, 
fore d to endure the Review of his own 
Mind, and Actions; and to have Repreſen- 
tations of himſelf, and his inward Affairs, 
conſtantly paſſing before him, obvious to 
him, and revolving in his Mind. Now as 
nothing can be more grievous than this is, 
to one who has thrown off natural Aﬀec- 
tim; ſo nothing can be more delightful to 
one who has preſerv'd it with ſincerity. 


THERE are Two Things, which to a 
rational Creature muſt be horridly offen- 
five and grievous ; viz. © To have the 
Reflection in his Mind of any 171 
Action or Behaviour, which he knows 
to be naturally odzoxs and ill dęſer ding: 
* Or, of any fooliſh Action or Behaviour, 
* which he knows to be prejudicial to his 
* own Intereſt or Happineſs.” 


. 


Conſcience. 


Tur former of theſe is alone properly ra- 
calld ConsCIENCE ; whether in a mo- C enen 


rl, or religious Senſe. For to have Awe. 
and Terror of the Deity, does not, of it- 
elf, imply Conſcience. No one is eſteem'd 
the more conſcientious for the fear af evil 
Spirits, Conjurations, Enchantments, or 
whatever may proceed from any unjuſt, ca- 
Pricious, or deviliſh Nature. Now to fear 

Gor 
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GoD any otherwiſe than as in conſequence 
of ſome juſtly blameable and impurable 


Act, is to fear a devil; Nature, not à di- 
vine one. Nor does the Fear of Hell, or 
a thouſand Terrors of the DR IT v, imply 
Conſcience ; unleſs where there is an Ap- 
prehenſion of what is wrong, odious, mo- 
rally deform'd, and 1ll-deſerving. And 
where this 1s the Caſe, there Conſcience 
muſt have effect, and Puniſhment of ne- 
ceſſity be apprehended; even tho it be not 


expreſly threaten'd. 


Ap thus religious Conſcience ſuppoſes 
moral or natural Conſcience. And tho the 
former be underſtood to carry with it the 
Fear of divine Puniſhment ; it has its force 
however from the apprehended moral De- 
formity and Odiouſneſs of any Act, with 
reſpect purely to the Divine Preſence, and 
the natural Veneration due to ſuch a ſup- 
pos'd Being. For in ſuch a Preſence, the 
Shame of Villany or Vice muſt have its 
force, independently on that farther Appre- 
henſion of the magiſterial Capacity of ſuch 
a Being, and his Diſpenſation of particular 
Rewards or Puniſhments in a future State, 


Ir has been already ſaid, that no Crea- 
ture can maliciouſly and intentionally 
ill, without being ſenſible, at the ſame time, 
that he deſerves ill. And in this reſpect, 


every ſenſible Creature may be ſaid to have 
Conſcience, 


concerning VIRTUE, 


Conſcience. For with all Mankind, and all Part 2. 
intelligent Creatures, this muſt ever hold, WW 


« That what they know they deſerve from 
« every-one, that they neceſſarily muſt fear 
and expect from all.” And thus Suſpi- 
cions and ill Apprehenfions muſt ariſe, with 
Terror both of Men and of the DEITV. 
But beſides this, there muſt in every ratio- 
nal Creature, be yet farther Conſcience ; 
dix. from Senſe of Deformity in what ts 
thus ill-deſerving and unnatural : and from 
a conſequent Shame or Regret of incurring 
what is odious, and moves Aver ion. 


THERE ſcarcely is, or can be any Crea- 
ture, whom Conſciouſneſs of Villany, as 
ſuch merely, does not at all offend; nor any 
thing opprobrious or heinouſly imputable, 
move, or affect. If there be ſuch a one; 
tis evident he muſt be abſolutely indiffe- 
rent towards moral Good or Ill. If this 
indeed be his Caſe ; 'twill be allow'd he 
can be no-way capable of natural Affec- 
tion: If not of that, then neither of any 
ſocial Pleaſure, or mental Enjoyment, as 
ſhewn above; but on the contrary, he 
muſt be ſubject to all manner of horrid, 
unnatural, and ill Affection. So that to 
want CONSCIENCE, or natural Senſe of 
the Odiouſneſs of Crime and Injuſtice, is to 
be moſt of all miſerable in Life : but where 
Canſcience, or Senſe of this ſort, remains; 
there, conſequently, whatever is committed 

Val. 2, 1 againſt 
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Book 2.againſt it, muſt of neceſſity, by means of 
Reflection, as we have ſhewn, be conti- 


A'toral 
33 nually ſhameful, grievous and offenſive, 


A Man who in a Paſſion happens to 
kill his Companion, relents immediately on 
the fight of what he has done. His Re- 
venge is chang'd into Pity, and his Hatred 
turn'd againſt himſelf. And this merely 
by the Power of the Object. On this ac- 
count he ſuffers Agonys ; the Subject of 
this continually occurs to him ; and of this 
he has a conſtant ill Remembrance and dif. 
pleaſing Conſciouſnels. If on the other 
ſide, we ſuppoſe him nat to relent or fuf- 
fer any real Concern or Shame ; then, ei- 
ther he has no Senſe of the Deformity of the 
Crime and Injuſtice, no natural Affection, 
and conſequently no Happineſs or Peace 
within: or if he has any Senſe of moral 
Worth or Goodneſs, it muſt be of a per- 

plex'd, and contradictory kind. He muſt 
urſue an inconſiſtent Notion, idolize ſome 

Folk Cen. falſe Species of Virtue; and affect as noble, 
Kaum, gallant, or worthy, that which is irratio- 
nal and abſurd. And how tormenting this 

mult be to him, is eaſy to conceive. For 

never can ſuch a Phantom as this be re- 

duc'd to any certain Form. Never can this 
PrRoTEUus of Honour be held ſteddy, to 

one Shape. The Purſuit of it can only be 
vexatious and diſtracting. There is no- 


thing beſide real Virtue, as has been ſhewn, 
. 15 which 
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which can poſſibly hold any proportion to Part 2. 

Eſteem, Approbation, or good Conſcience, WWW 

And he who, being led by falſe Religion or J. I. 

prevailing Cuſtom, has learnt to eſteem or 

admire any thing as Virtue which is not 

really ſuch ; muſt either thro' the Incon- 

ſiſtency of ſuch an Eſteem, and the perpe- 

tual Immoralitys occaſion'd by it, come at 

laſt to loſe all Conſcience, and ſo be miſe- 

rable in the worſt way : or, if he retains 

any Conſcience at all, it muſt be of a kind 

never ſatisfactory, or able to beſtow Con- 

tent. For tis impoſſible that a cruel En- 

thuſiaſt, or Bigot, a Perſecutor, a Murderer, 

2 Bravo, a Pirate, or any Villain of leſs 

degree, who is falſe to the Society of Man- 

kind in general, and contradicts natural 

Affection; ſhou'd have any fix d Principle 

at all, any real Standard or Meaſure by | 

which he can regulate his Eſteem, or any v1 

ſolid Reaſon by which to form his Appro- Wl 

bation of any one moral Act. And thus vt 

the more he ſets up Honour, or advances 

Zeal; the worſe he renders his Nature, and 

the more deteſtable his Character. The 

more he engages in the Love or Admira- 

tion of any Action or Practice, as great 

and glorious, which is in it-ſelf morally ill 

and vitious ; the more Contradiction and 

del diſapprobation he muſt incur. , For 

there being nothing more certain than this, 

That no natural Affection can be contra- 

* dicted, nor any unnatural one advanc'd, 
A « without (1 
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Book 2.* without a prejudice in ſome degree to all 


e natural Affection in general :” it muſt 


Car follow, © That inward Deformity growing 


«greater, by the Incouragement of unna- 
« tural Affection; there muſt be fo much 
the more Subject for diſſatisfactory Re- 
« flection, the more any falſe Principle of 
« Honour, any falſe Religion, or Superſti- 
tion prevails.” 


So that whatever Notions of this kind 
are cheriſh'd ; or whatever Character affec- 
ted, which 1s contrary to moral Equity, 
and leads to Inhumanity, thro' a falſe Con- 
ſcrence, or wrong Senſe of Honour, ſerves on- 


Cauſes Re- ly to bring a Man the more under the laſh 
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of real and juſt Conſcience, Shame, and 
Self-reproach. Nor can any one, who, by 
any pretended Authority, commits one 
ſingle Immorality, be able to fatisfy him- 
ſelf with any Reaſon, why he ſhou'd not 
at another time be carry'd further, into all 
manner of Villany ; ſuch perhaps as he 
even abhors to think of. And this is a 
Reproach which a Mind muſt of neceſſity 
make to it-ſelf upon the leaſt Violation of 
natural Conſcience ; in doing what is . 
rally deform'd, and ill-deſerving ; tho war- 
ranted by any Example or Precedent a- 
mongſt Men, or by any ſuppos'd Injunction 
or Command of higher Powers. 


Now 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Now as for that other part of Con- 


ſcience, vig. the remembrance-of what was 


at any time unreaſonably and fooliſhly done, fan 7, 
in prejudice of one's real Intereſt or Happi- ter. 


nſs : This diſſatisfactory Reflection muſt 
follow ſtill and have effect, whereſoever 
there is a Senſe of moral Deformity, con- 
trated by Crime, and Injuſtice. For e- 
ven where there is no Senſe of moral De- 
formity, as ſuch merely; there muſt be 
ſtill a Senſe of the ill Merit of ic with 
reſpect ro God and Man. Or tho there 
were a poſſibility of excluding for ever 
all Thoughts or Suſpicions of any ſupe- 
rior Powers, yet conſidering that this 
Inſenſibility towards moral Good or III 
implies a total Defect in natural Affec- 
tion, and that this Defect can by no 


Diſſimulation be conceal'd ; 'tis evident 


that a Man of this unhappy Character, 
muſt ſuffer a very ſenſible Loſs in the 
Friendſhip, Truſt, and Confidence of 0- 
ther Men ; and conſequently muſt ſuffer 
in his Intereſt and outward Happineſs. 
Nor can the Senſe of this Diſadvantage 
fail to occur to him ; when he ſees, with 
Regret, and Envy, the better and more 
grateful Terms of Friendſhip, and Eſteem, 
on which better People live with the reſt 
of Mankind, Even therefore whete na- 
tural Affection is wanting; 'tis certain 
ſtill, that by Immorality, neceſſarily hap- 


1 pening 


3 „ 
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Book 2. pening thro' want of ſuch Affection, there 

WW muſt be diſturbance from Conſcience of this 
ſort, viz. from Senſe of what is committed 
imprudentiy, and contrary to real Intere 
and Advantage. 


Conclyffom FROM all this we may eaſily conclude, 
As how much our Happineſs depends on na- 
MEN. tural and good Affection. For if the chief 
747. , Happineſs be from the MENTAL PLza- 
SURES.SURES; and the chief mental Pleaſures are 
ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and are founded 
in natural Affection; it follows, © That 
« to have the natural Affections, is to lave 
« the chief Means and Power of Self-en- 
« joyment, the higheſt Poſſeſſion and Hofpi- 


« "neſs of Life.” 


Pleaſures NOW. as to the Pleaſures of The 
3 2 Ns E, Bo pv, and the Satisfactions belonging to 
mere SENSE; tis evident, they cannot 
5 poſſibly have their Effect, or afford any 
— Me valuable Enjoyment, otherwiſe than by the 
fectin. means of ſocial and natural Affection. 


Fulzer To live well, has no other meaning with 
Eher e ſome People, than to eat and drink ell. 
And methinks tis an unwary Conceſſion 
we make in favour of theſe pretended 
good Livers, when we join with em, in 
honouring their way of Life with the Title 


of living faſt. As if they liv'd the faſteſt 


who 
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who took the us pains to enjoy leaſt Part 2. 
of Life: For if our Account of Happineſs 51S 
be right; the greateſt 1 in Life J. I. 

are ſuch as theſe Men paſs over in their _ 
haſte, and have ſcarce ever allow'd them- Sy. 


ſelves the liberty of taſting. 


LA ED ESD = 


—— — ̃ 


BuT as conſiderable a Part of Volup- 
tuouſneſs as is founded in the Palat; and 
as notable as the Science is, which depends 
on it; one may juſtly preſume that the I 
Oſtentation of Elegance, and a certain“ 74. 
Emulation and Study how to excel in this 
ſumptuous Art of Living, goes very far in 
the raiſing ſuch a high Idea of it, as is ob- 
fery'd among the Men of Pleaſure. For 
were the Circumſtances of a Table and 
Company, Equipages, Services, and the reſt 
of the Management withdrawn ; there 
wou'd be hardly left any Pleaſure worth 
acceptance, even in the Opinion of the 11 
moſt debauch'd themſelves, | 


Tu very Notion of a Debauch (which 4 De- 
is a Sally into whatever can be imagin'd of 
Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs) carrys with 
it a plain reference to Society, or Fellow- 
ſhip, It may be call'd a Surfeit, or Exceſs 
if Eating and Drinking, but hardly a De- 
bauch of that kind, when the Exceſs is 
committed ſeparately, out of all Society, 
or Fellowſhip. And one who abuſes him- 
ſelf in this way, is often call'd a Sot, but 

I 4 never 
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Book 2. never a Debauchee. The Courtizans, and 
| A ng even the commoneſt of Women, who live 
of the by Proſtitution, know very well how ne- 
% ceſſary it is, that every-one whom they 
8 entertain with their Beauty, ſhou'd be- 
en. lieve there are Satisfactions reciprocal; 

and that Pleaſures are no leſs given chan 
receiv d. And were this Imagination to 
be wholly taken away, there wou'd be 
hardly any of the groſſer fort of Man- 
kind, who wou'd not perceive their re- 
maining Pleaſure to be of ſlender Eſtima- 


tion. 


Wnuco is there can well or long enjoy 
any thing, when alone, and abſtracted per- 
fectly, even in his very Mind and Thought, 
from every thing belonging to Society ? 
Who wou'd not, on ſuch Terms as theſe, 
be preſently cloy'd by any ſenſual Indul- 
ence? Who wou'd not ſoon grow uneaſy 
with his Pleaſure, however exquiſite, till 
he had found means to impart it, and 
make it fruly pleaſant to him, by commu- 
nicating, and ſharing it at leaſt with ſome 
one ſingle Perſon? Let Men imagine 
what they pleaſe ; let em ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves ever ſo ſelfiſh; or deſire ever fo 
much to follow the Dictates of that nar- 
row Principle, by which they woud 
bring Nature under reſtraint : Nature will 
break out; and in Agonys, Diſquiets, and 


a diſtemper'd State, demonſtrate My 
the 
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the ill Conſequence of ſuch Violence, the Part 2. 
Abſurdity of ſuch a Device, and the Puniſh- www 
ment which belongs to ſuch a monſtrous J. I. 

and horrid Endeavour. 
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Tus, therefore, not only the Pla- Plaaſares 
furts of the Mind, but even thoſe of ebe . 
Body, depend on natural Affection: inſo- 
much that where this is wanting, they 
not only loſe their Force, but are in a 
manner converted into Uneaſineſs and Diſ- 
guſt, The Senſations which ſhou'd na- g 
turally afford Contentment and Delight, f 

oduce rather Diſcontent and Sourneſs, 
and breed a Weariſomneſs and Reſtleſneſs | 
in the Diſpofition. This we may per- 45 
ceive by the perperual Inconſtancy, and 1 
Love of Change, ſo remarkable in thoſe Variable: 1 
who have nothing communicative or 12 
friendly in their Pleaſures. Gaad Fellow- 5 
Hip, in its abus d Senſe, ſeems indeed to 
have ſomething more conſtant and deter- 
mining. The Company ſupports the Hu- 
mour. Tis the ſame in Love. A certain 7% 
Tenderneſs and Generoſity of Affection l. 
ſupports the Paſſion, which otherwiſe il 
wou'd inſtantly be chang d. The per- 19 
fecteſt Beauty cannot, of it- ſelf, retain, or 
fix it, And that Love which has no 
other Foundation, but relies on this exte- 
rior kind, is ſoon turn'd into Averſion. 
datiety, perpetual Diſguſt, and Feveriſh- 1 
nels of Deſire, attend thoſe who paſſio- $41 

nately | 1.24 | 
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Book 2.nately ſtudy Pleaſure. They beſt enjoy Es 
Wit, who ſtudy to regulate their Paſſions, T! 
+4." And by this they will come to know wi 
Sen. how abſolute an Incapacity there is in ag: 

any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or give con- pat 


tentment, where it depends not on ſome- 
thing friendly or ſocial, ſomething con- 
Join'd, and in affinity with uind or natural 
Afection. 


Balance fr BUT ERE we conclude this Article 
ene He of ſecial or natural Affection, we may take 
ga general View of it, and bring it, once for 
all, into the Scale; to prove what kind 
of ® BALANCY it helps to make within; 
and what the Conſequence may be, of 

its Deficiency, or light Weight, 


THERE is no-one of ever ſo little Un- 
derſtanding in what belongs to a human 
Conſtitution, who knows not that with- 
out Action, Motion, and Employment, be 
Body languiſhes, and is oppreſs'd ; its Nou- 

riſhment turns to Diſeaſe ; the Spirits, un- 
imploy'd abroad, help to conſume the 
Parts within; and Nature, as it were, 
preys upon her-ſelf. In the ſame manner, 
the ſenſible and living Part, the Soul or 
Mind, wanting its proper and natural 


® Supra, p. 92, 93, &c. 


Exerciſe, 
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Exerciſe, is burden'd and diſeas d. Its Part 2. 
Thoughts and Paſſions being unnaturally WW 
with-held from their due Objects, turn S 


againſt it-ſelf, and create the higheſt Im- fas 
patience and Ill-humour, pros 


In * Brutes, and other Creatures, which 
have not the Uſe of Reaſon and Reflection, 
(at leaſt not after the manner of Man- 


kind) 'tis ſo order'd in Nature, that by I»/farc in 
their daily Search after Food, and 1 
Application either towards the Buſineſs 22 


their Livelihood, or the Affairs of their 
Species or Kind, almoſt their whole time 
is taken up, and they fail not to find full 
Imployment for their Paſſion, according 
to that degree of Agitation to which they 
are fitted, and which their Conſtitution re- 
quires. If any one of theſe Creatures be 
taken out of his natural laborious State, 
and plac'd amidſt ſuch a Plenty as can pro- 
fuſely adminiſter to all his Appetites and 
Wants; it may be obſerv'd, that as his Cir- 
cumſtances grow thus luxuriant, his Tem- 
per and Paſſions have the ſame growth. 
When he comes, at any time, to have the 
Accommodations of Life at a cheaper and 
eaſier rate than was at firſt intended him 
by Nature, he is made to pay dear for 
em in another way; by loſing his natu- 


* Supra, p. 92, 93. And Infra, p. 307, 8, 9, &c. And 
VOL 1 Sc. es. 
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LAY" 


Balance of 


the Aﬀec- 
tions. 


Animal 


Kinds. 
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ral good Diſpofition, and the Orderlineſs of 
his Kind or Species. 


T rn1s needs not to be demonſtrated 
by particular Inſtances. Whoever has the 
leaſt knowledg of natural Hiſtory, or has 
been an Obſerver of the ſeveral Breeds of 
Creatures, and their ways of Life, and 
— — will eaſily underſtand this 
Difference of Orderlineſs between the ui 
and the tame of the ſame Species. The 
latter acquire new Habits ; and deviate 
from their original Nature. They loſe 
even the common Inſtin& and ordinary 
Ingenuity of their Kind; nor can they 
ever regain it, whilſt they continue in this 
pamper'd State: but being turn'd to ſhift 
abroad, they reſume the natural Affection 
and Sagacity of their Species. They 


learn to unite in ſtricter Fellowſhip ; and 


Mankind. 


grow more concern'd for their Offspring. 
They provide againſt the Seaſons, and 
make the moſt of every Advantage given 
by Nature for the Support and Mainte- 
nance of their particular Species, againſt 
ſuch as are foreign and hoſtile. And thus 
as they grow buſy and imploy'd, they 
grow regular and good. Their Petulancy 
and Vice forſakes them, with their Idlenels 
and Eaſe. 


IT happens with Mankind, that whilſt 


ſome are by neceſſity confin'd to Labour, 
others 


concerning VIRTUE, 


others are provided with abundance of Part 2. 
all things, by the Pains and Labour of 


Inferiors. Now, if among the ſuperior and 
eaſy ſort, there be not ſomething of fit 
and proper Imployment rais'd in the room 
of what is wanting in common Labour 
and Toil ; if inſtead of an Application to 
any fort of Work, ſuch as has a good 
and honeſt End in Society, (as Letters, 
Sciences, Arts, man; publick Af- 
fairs, OEconomy, or the like) there be a 
thorow Neglect of all Duty or Imploy- 
ment; a ſettled Idleneſs, Supineneſs, and 
Inactivity; this of neceſſity muſt occaſion 
a moſt relax d and diſſolute State: It muſt 
produce a total Diſorder of the Paſſions, 
and break out in the ſtrangeſt Irregulari- 


tys imaginable. 


Wr ſee the enormous Growth of Lux- 
ury in capital Citys, ſuch as have been 
long the Seat of Empire. We ſee what 
Improvements are made in Vice of every 
kind, where numbers of Men are main- 
tain'd in lazy Opulence, and wanton Plen- 
ty. 'Tis otherwiſe with thoſe who are ta- 
ken up in honeſt and due Imployment, 
and have been well inur'd to it from their 
Youth. This we may obſerve in the har- 
dy remote Provincials, the Inhabitants of 
{maller Towns, and the induſtrious ſort of 
common People ; where 'tis rare to meet 
with any Inſtances of thoſe Irregularitys, 

which 
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Book 2. which are known in Courts and Palaces, 
Wand in the rich Foundations of eaſy and 
_ yd pamper'd Prieſts. 

tions. 

Now if what we have advanc'd con- 
cerning an inward Conſtitution be real and 
juſt; if it be true that Nature works by 
a juſt Order and Regulation as well in 
the Paſſions and Affections, as in the 
Limbs and Organs which ſhe forms ; if it 
appears withal, that ſhe has ſo conſtituted 
this inward Part, that nothing is fo eſſen- 
tial to it as Exerciſe; and no Exerciſe ſo 
eſſential as that of ſocial or natural Aﬀec- 
tion : it follows, that where this is re- 
mov'd or weaken'd, the inuard Part muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer and be impair'd. Let In- 
dolence, Indifference, or Inſenſibility, be 
ſtudy'd as an Art, or cultivated with the 
utmoſt Care; the Paſhons thus reſtrain'd 
will force their Priſon, and in one way or 
other procure their Liberty, and find full 
Employment. They will be ſure to create 
to themſelves anuſual and unnatural Exer- 
ciſe, where they are cur off from ſuch as is 
natural and good. And thus in the room 
of orderly and natural Affection, new and 
unnatural muſt be rais'd, and all inward 

Dene, Order and OEconomy deſtroy d. 

ONr muſt have a very imperfect Idea 
of the Order of Nature in the Formation 
and Structure of Animals, to imagine ſh 

0 
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ſo great a Principle, ſo fundamental a PartPart 2. 
as that of natural Affection ſhou'd poſſibly Wo 
be loſt or impair'd, without any inward F. 1. 
Ruin or Subverſion of the Temper and 

Frame of Mind. 


WHOEVER is the leaſt vers'd in this 
moral kind of Architecture, will find the 
inward Fabrick ſo adjuſted, and the whole Fabrick. 
ſo nicely built; that the barely extend- 
ing of a ſingle Paſſion a little roo far, or 
the continuance of it too long, is able to 
\ bring irrecoverable Ruin and Miſery, He 
will find this experienc'd in the ordinary 
Caſe of Phrenzy, and Diſtraction; when 
the Mind, dwelling too long upon one 
Subject, (whether proſperous or calami- 
tous) ſinks under the weight of it, and 
proves what the neceſſity is, of a due 
Balance, and Counterpoiſe in the Aﬀec- 
tions. He will find, that in every diffe- 
rent Creature, and diſtin& Sex, there is a 
different and diſtin Order, Set, or Suit 
of Paſſions; proportionable to the diffe- 
rent Order of Life, the different Functions 
and Capacitys aſſign'd to each. As the 
Operations and Effects are different, ſo are 
the Springs and Cauſes in each Syſtem. 
The infide Work is fitted to the outward 
Aion and Performance. So that where 
Habits or Affections are diflodg'd, miſ- 
plac'd, or chang'd ; where thoſe belonging 
to one Species are intermix'd with thoſe be- 

longing 
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Book 2. longing to another, there muſt of neceſſity 
WWV be Confuſion and Diſturbance within. 


ALL this we may obſerve eaſily, by 
comparing the more perfe& with the im- 


Merfters. perfect Natures, ſuch as are imperfe from 


their Birth, by having ſuffer'd Violence 
within, in their earlieſt Form, and inmoſt 
Matrix. We know how it is with Mon- 
ters, ſuch as are compounded of different 
Kinds, or different Sexes. Nor are they 
leſs Monſters, who are miſhapen or diſtor- 
ted in an inward Part. The ordinary A- 
nimals appear unnatural and monſtrous, 
when they loſe their proper Inſtincts, for- 
fake their Kind, negle& their Offspring, 
and pervert thoſe Functions or Capaci- 
tys beſtow'd by Nature. How wretched 
muſt it be, therefore, for Man, of all 
other Creatures, to loſe that Senſe, and 
Feeling, which is proper to him as 4 
Man, and ſutable to his Character, and 
Genius? How unfortunate muſt it be 
for a Creature, whoſe dependence on So- 
ciety is greater than any others, to loſe 
that natural Affection by which he is 
prompted to the Good and Intereft of 
his Species, and Community? Such in- 
deed is Man's natural Share of this A, 
fection, that He, of all other Creatures, 
is plainly the leaſt able to bear Sol- 
tude, Nor is any thing more apparent, 


than that there is naturally in every Man 
I ſuch 


— = 
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ſuch a degree of ſocial Affection as in-Part 2. 
clines him to ſeek the Familiarity and 
Friendſhip of his Fellows. Tis here that J. 1» 

he lets looſe a Paſſion, and gives reins 

to a Defire, which can hardly by any 

ſtruggle or inward violence be with-held ; 

or if it be, is ſure to create a Sadneſs, 
Dejection, and Melancholy in the Mind. 119 
For whoever is unſociable, and volunta- 1 
rily ſnuns Society, or Commerce with the | | 
World, muſt of neceſſity be moroſe and f 
il- natur d. He, on the other fide, who is | 1 
with-held by force or accident, finds in 11 
his Temper the ill Effects of this Re- 
ſtraint. The Inclination, when ſuppreſs'd, 
breeds Diſcontent; and on the contrary, 
affords a healing and enlivening Joy, when 
acting at its liberty, and with full ſcope : 
as we may fee particularly, when after a * 
time of Solitude and long Abſence, the 6 
Heart is open'd, the Mind disburden'd, 1 þ 
and the Secrets of the Breaſt unfolded to a 
Bolom-Friend, 
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THy1s we ſee yet more remarkably in- 
ſtanc'd in Perſons of the moſt elevated 
Stations; even in Princes, Monarchs, and 
thoſe who ſeem by their Condition to be 
above ordinary human Commerce, and 
who affect a ſort of diſtant Strangeneſs 
fran the reſt of Mankind. But their 
Carriage is not the ſame towards all Men. 
The wiſer and better ſort, it's true, are 
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often held at a diſtance; as unfit for 


[= their Intimacy, or ſecret Truſt. But to 


Balance 
of the 
Afﬀections. 


compenſate this, there are others ſubſti- 
tuted in their room, who, tho they have 
the leaſt Merit, and are perhaps the moſt 
vile and contemptible of Men, are ſuff- 
cient, however, to ſerve the purpoſe of 
an imaginary Friendſhip, and can become 
Favourites in form. Theſe are the Sub- 
jects of Humanity in the Great. For Theſe 
we fee them often in concern and pain: 
in Theſe they eaſily confide: to Theſe 
they can with pleaſure communicate their 
Power and Greatneſs, be open, free, ge- 
nerous, confiding, bountiful; as rejoicing 
in the Action it-ſelf: having no Intention 
or Aim beyond it; and their Intereſt, in 
reſpect of Policy, often ſtanding a quite 
contrary way. But where neither the 
Love of Mankind, nor the Paſſion for 
Favourites prevails, the tyrannical Tem- 
per fails not to ſhew it-ſelf in its proper 
colours, and to the life, with all the Bit- 
terneſs, Cruelty, and Miſtruſt, which be- 
long to that ſolitary and gloomy State of 


un- communicative and un- friendly Great- 


neſs. Nor needs there any particular Proof 
from Hiſtory, or preſent Time, to ſecond 
this Remark. 


TH Us it may appear, how much 


NATURAL AFFECTION is predomi- 
nant; 
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terwoven with our other Paſſions; and 
how effential to that regular Motion and 
Courſe of our Affections, on which our 
Happineſs and Self-enjoyment fo imme- 


diately depend. 


AND thus we have demonſtrated, That 
as, on one fide, To HAVE THE NATU- 
RAL AND GOOD AFFECTIONS, 1s 
TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS AND 
PowER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT: So, 
on the other fide, TO WANT THEM, 18 
CERTAIN MISERY, AND ILL, 


S. EC T. Iþ 


E are now to prove, That BY 
HAVING THE SELF-PASSIONS 


139 
nant; how it is inwardly join'd to us, Part 2. 


and implanted in our Natures ; how 1 
2. 


SECOND 
Proof ; 
from the 
TOO INTENSE OR STRONG, A CREA- Sa, 


TURE BECOMES MISERABLE. frons. 


Ix order to this, we muſt, according to 
Method, enumerate thoſe Home-afte&tions 
which relate to the private Intereſt or 
ſeparate OEconomy of the Creature: ſuch 
as Love of Life ; Reſentment of In- 


Jury ; — Pleaſure, or Appetite tqwards 
NMuriſoment, and the Means of Generation; 
— Intereſt, or Deſire of thoſe Convenien- 
cen by which we are well provided for, 
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Book 2.and maintain'd ; Emulation, or Lyve of 
WY Praiſe and Honour ; — Indolence, or Live 
a, of Eaſe aud Reft. —— Theſe are the Af. 


fections which relate to the private Syſtem, 


| 
and conſtitute whatever we call Intereſted. 
neſs or Self-love. 1 
| Now theſe Affections, if they are mo- : 
derate, and within certain bounds, are nei- ( 
ther injurious to ſocial Life, nor a hindrance : 
to Virtue : but being in an extreme degree, þ 
they become Cowardice, — Revengefulnej;, a 
Luxury, — Ararice, — Vanity and Ambi- 8 
tion, — Soth; — and, as ſuch, are own'd ( 
vitious and ill, with reſpe& to human So— 10 
ciety. How they are ill alſo with reſpect * 
to the private Perſon, and are to his own J 
diſadvantage as well as that of the Publick, 
we may conſider, as we ſeverally examine 
them. ly 
fir 
love r IF THERE were any of theſe Selt- 7 
Life. paſſions, which for the Good and Happi- a 
neſs of the Creature might be oppos'd to oh 
Natural Affection, and allow'd to over- * 
balance it; THE DESIRE AND LovE ry 
or LiFE wou'd have the beſt Pretence. I; 
But it will be found perhaps, that there if} 
is no Paſſion which, by having much al- bs 
lou d to it, is the occaſion of more Diſor- — 
der and Miſery. ma 


1 T HERE 


concerning VIRTUE, 


THERE is nothing more certain, or 
more univerſally agreed than this; © That 
« Life may ſometimes be even a Misfor- 
« tune and Miſery.” To inforce the con- 
tinuance of it in Creatures reduc'd to ſuch 
Extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt Cruel- 
ty. And tho Religion forbids that any- 
one ſhou'd be his own Reliever ; yet if by 
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ſome fortunate accident, Death offers of 


it-ſelf,, it is embrac'd as highly welcome. 
And on this account the neareſt Friends 
and Relations often rejoice at the Releaſe 
of one intirely belov'd ; even tho he him- 
ſelf may have been fo weak as earneſtly 
to decline Death, and endeavour the ut- 
moſt Prolongment of his own un-eligible 
State. 


Since Life, therefore, may frequent- 
ly prove a Misfortune and Miſery; and 
ſince it naturally becomes fo, by being on- 
ly prolong'd to the Infirmitys of old Age ; 
ſince there is nothing, withal, more com- 
mon than to ſee Life over-valu'd, and pur- 
chas'd at ſuch a Coſt as it can never juſtly 
be thought worth: it follows evidently, 


that the Paſſion it-ſelf (viz. the Love of 


Life, and Abhorrence or Dread of Deat b) 
if beyond a certain degree, and over-balan- 
cing in the Temper of any Creature, muſt 
lead him directly againſt his own Intereſt ; 
make him, upon occaſion, become the 

* greateſt 
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Book 2. greateſt Enemy to himſelf; and neceſſitate 


2 
Love of 


Life. 


him to act as ſuch. 


Bur tho it were allow'd the Intereſt 
and Good of a Creature, by all Courſes 
and Means whatſoever, in any Circumſtan- 
ces, or at any rate, to preſerve Life; yet 
wou'd it be againſt his Intereſt ſtill to have 
this Paſſion in a high degree. For it 
wou'd by this means prove ineffectual, 
and no-way conducing to its End. Va— 
rious Inſtances need not be given. For 
what is there better known, than that at 
all times an exceſſive Fear betrays to dan- 
ger, inſtead of ſaving from it? "Tis im- 
poſſible for any-one to act ſenſibly, and 
with Preſence of Mind, even in his own 
Preſervation and Defenſe, when he is 
ſtrongly preſs'd by ſuch a Paſſion. On all 
extraordinary Emergences, 'tis Courage and 
Reſolution ſaves; whilſt Cowardice robs us 
of the means of Safety, and not only de- 
prives us of our defenſive Facultys, but 
even runs us to the brink of Ruin, and 
makes us meet that Evil which of it-ſelf 
wou'd never have invaded us. 


But were the Conſequences of this Paſ- 
ſion leſs injurious than we have repre- 
ſented ; it muſt be allow'd ſtill that in zt- 
elf it can be no other than miſerable; if 
it be Miſery to feel Cowardice, and be 
haunted by thoſe Specters and _— 

WAIC 
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which are proper to the Character of one Part 2. 
who has a thorow Dread of Death. For WW 
'tis not only when Dangers happen, and K. 2: : 


Hazards are incurr'd, that this fort of 
Fear oppreſſes and diſtracts. If it in the 
leaſt prevails, it gives no quarter, ſo much 
as at the ſafeſt ſtilleſt hour of Retreat and 
Quiet. Every Object ſuggeſts Thought 
enough to employ it. It operates when 
it is leaſt obſerv'd by others; and enters 
at all times into the pleaſanteſt parts of 
Life; ſo as to corrupt ard poiſon all En- 
joyment, and Content. One may ſafe- 
ly aver, that by reaſon of this Paſſion a- 
lone, many a Life, if inwardly and cloſe- 
ly view'd, wou'd be found to be thorow- 
ly miſerable, tho attended with a!l other 
Circumſtances which in appearance ren- 
der it happy. But when we add to this, 
the Meanneſſes, and baſe Condeſcenſions, 
occaſion d by ſuch a paſſionate Concern 
for living; when we confider how by 
means of it we are driven to Actions 
we can never view without Diſlike, and 
torc'd by degrees from our natural Con- 
duct, into ſtill greater Crookedneſſes and 
Perplexity; there is no- one, ſurely, ſo 
diſingenuous as not to allow, that Lyfe, 
in this caſe, becomes a ſorry Purchaſe, 
and is paſs'd with little Freedom or Sa- 
lisfaction. For how can this be, other- 
wiſe, whilſt every thing which is generous 
and worthy, even the chief Reliſh, Hap- 
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Book 2.pine/s, and Good of Life, is for Life's ſale 
Www abandon'd and renounc'd ? 


Love of 


Life. 


Reſent- 


ment. 


AND thus it ſeems evident, © That to 
« have this Affection of Des1RE and 
« LOVE or LIFE, too intenſe, or be- 
« yond a moderate degree, is againſt the 
«* Intereſt of a Creature, and contrary to 


e his Happineſs and Good.” 


THERE is another Paſſion very dif- 
ferent from that of Fear, and which in a 
certain degree is equally preſervative to 
us, and conducing to our Safety. As that 
is ſerviceable, in prompring us to ſhun 
Danger; fo is this, in fortifying us againſt 
it, and enabling us to repel Injury, and 
reſiſt Violence when offer'd. Tis true, 
that according to ſtrict Virtue, and a juſt 
Regulation of the Affections in a wile and 
virtuous Man, ſuch Efforts towards Ac- 
tion amount not to What is juſtly ſtyl'd 
Paſſion or Commotion. A Man of Courage 
may be cautious without real Fear. And 
a Man of Temper may reſiſt or puniſh 
without Anger. But in ordinary Charac- 
ters there muſt neceflarily be ſome Mix- 
ture of the real Paſſions themſelves; which 
however, in the main, are able to allay 
and temper one another. And thus 
AN GR in a manner becomes neceſſary. 
Tis by this Paſſion that one Creature 


oftcring 
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offering Violence to another, is deter'd Part 2. 
from the Execution; whilſt he obſerves SWW 


how the Attempt affects his Fellow; and 
knows by the very Signs which accompa- 
ny this riſing Motion, that if the Injury be 
carry'd further, it will not paſs eafily, or 
with impunity. Tis this Paſſion withal, 
which, after Violence and Hoſtility execu- 
ted, rouzes a Creature in oppoſition, and 
aſſiſts him in returning like Hoſtility and 
Harm on the Invader. For thus, as Rage 
and Deſpair increaſe, a Creature grows 
ſtill more terrible; and being urg'd to 
the greateſt extremity, finds a degree of 
Strength and Boldneſs unexperienc'd till 
then, and which had never riſen, except 
thro' the height of Provocation. As to 
this Affection therefore, notwithſtanding 
its immediate Aim be indeed h, A or Pu- 
niſhment of another, yet it is plainly of 
the ſort of thoſe which tend to the Advan- 
tage and Intereſt of the Self-ſyſtem, he 
Animal himſelf; and is withal in other re- 
ſpects contributing to the Good and In- 
tereſt of the Species. But there is hardly 
need we ſhou'd explain how miſchievous 
and ſelf-deſtructive ANGER is, if it be 
what we commonly underſtand by that 
word: if it be ſuch a Paſſion as is raſh, and 
violent in the Inſtant of Provocation ; or 
ſuch as imprints ir-ſelf deeply, and Cauſes a 
lettled Revenge, and an eager vindicative 
Purſuit, No wonder indeed that ſo much 
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Weight of a deep Reſentment, when the 
Relief and Satisfaction found in that In- 
dulgence is no other than the aſſuaging of 
the moſt torturous Pain, and the alleviating 
the moſt weighty and preſſing Senſation of 
Miſery. The Pain of this ſort being for 
a-while remov'd or alleviated, by the ac- 
compliſhment of the Deſire, in the Ill of 
another, leaves indeed behind it the per- 
ception of a delicious Eaſe, and an over- 
flowing of ſoft and pleaſing Senſation. 
Yet is this, in truth, no better than the 
Rack it-ſelf. For whoever has experienc'd 
racking Pains, can tell in what manner a 
tudden Ceſſation or Reſpite is us'd to affect 
him. From hence are thoſe untoward De- 
lights of Perverſeneſs, Frowardneſs, and 
an envenom'd malignant Diſpoſition, act- 
ing at its liberty. For this is only 4 perpe- 
tual aſſuaging of ANGER perpetually re- 
net d. In other Characters, the Paſiun 
ariſes not ſo ſuddenly, or on flight Cauſcs; 
but being once mov'd, is not fo eaſily 
quieted. The dormant Fury, REVENGE, 
being rais'd once, and wrought up to her 
higheſt pitch, reſts not till ſhe attains her 
End; and, that attain'd, is eaſy, and re- 
poſes; making our ſucceeding Relief and 
Laſe fo much the more enjoy'd, as our pre- 
ceding Anguiſh and incumbent Pain was of 
long duration, and bitter ſenſe. Certainly 
if among Lovers, and in the Language of 

Gallantry, 
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Callantry, the Succeſs of ardent Love is Parr 2. 
cail'd the aſſuaging of a Pain; this other 


Succeſs may be far more juſtly term'd fo. 
However ſoft or flattering the former Pain 
may be eſteem' d, this latter ſurely can be 
no pleaſing one: Nor can it be poſſibly 
eſteem d other than ſound and thorow 
Wretchedneſs, a grating and diſguſtful Feel- 
ing, without the leaſt mixture of any thing 
ſoft, gentle, or agreeable. 


IT is not very neceſſary to mention the 
ill effects of this Paſſion, in reſpect of our 
Minds, or Bodys, our private Condition, or 
Circumſtances of Life. By theſe Particu- 
lars we may grow too tedious. Theſe are 
of the moral ſort of Subjects, join'd com- 
monly with Religion, and treated ſo rheto- 
rically, and with ſuch inforc'd repetition in 
publick, as to be apt to raiſe the Satiety of 
Mankind. What has been ſaid, may be 
enough perhaps to make this evident, 
That to be ſubject to ſuch a Paſſion as 
* we have been mentioning, is, in reality, 
* to be very unhappy :” And, © That the 
„Habit it-ſelf is a Diſeaſe of the worſt 
* fort; from which Miſery is inſeparable.” 
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NOW AS to Luxury, and what the PL E4- 
World calls PLEASE: Were it true} © © 
las has been prov'd the contrary) that the 
moſt conſiderable Enjoyments were thoſe 
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Book 2. merely of zhe Senſe; and were it true, 


D withal, that thoſe Enjoyments of the Senſe 
SURE. lay in certain outward things, capable of 


Lnxury. 


yielding always a due and certain Portion 
of Pleaſure, according to their degree and 
quality ; it wou'd then follow, that the cer- 
tain way to obtain Happineſs, wou'd he 
to procure largely of theſe Subjects, to 
which Happineſs and Pleaſure were thus 
infallibly annex'd. But however faſhiona- 
bly we may apply the Notion of good Liv- 
ing, twill hardly be found that our inward 
Facultys are able to keep pace with theſe 
outward Supplies of a luxuriant Fortune, 
And if the natural Diſpoſition and Aptneſs 
from within be not concurring ; twill be in 
vain that theſe Subjects are thus multiply d 
from abroad, and acquir'd with ever ſo great 
facility. 


Ir may be obſerv'd in thoſe, who by 
Exceſs have gain'd a conſtant Nauſeating 
and Diſtaſte, that they have nevertheleſs 
as conſtant a Craving or Eagerneſs of Sto- 
mach. But the Appetite of this kind is 
falſe and unnatural ; as is that of Thirſt 
arifing from a Fever, or contracted by ha- 
bitual Debauch. Now the Satisfactions of 
the natural Appetite, in a plain way, are 
infinitely beyond thoſe Indulgences of the 
moſt refin'd and elegant Luxury. This 
is often perceiv'd by the Luxurious them- 


ſelves. It has been experienc'd in For? 
| re 
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bred after the ſumptuous way, and us'd ne- Part 2, 
ver to wait, but to prevent Appetite ; that Rt 
when by any new Turn of Life they came J. 2. | | 
to fall into a more natural Courſe, or for a | 
while, as on a Journy, or a day of Sport, | 
came accidentally to experience the Sweet | 
of a plain Diet, recommended by due Ab- ' 
ſtinence and Exerciſe ; they have with free- Fl 
dom own'd, that it was then they receiv'd FL 
the higheſt Satisfaction and Delight which 

4 Table cou'd poſſibly afford. 


On the other ſide, it has been as often 
remark'd in Perſons accuſtom'd to an active 
Life, and healthful Exerciſe ; that having 
once thorowly experienc'd this plainer and 
more natural Diet, they have upon a fol- 
lowing Change of Life regretted their 
Los, and undervalu'd the Pleaſures re- 1 
ceivd from all the Delicacys of Luxury, 1 
in compariſon with thoſe remember'd Satiſ- 4 i 
factions of a preceding State. Tis plain, 
that by urging Nature, forcing the Appe- 
tite, and inciting Senſe, the Keenneſs of 
the natural Senſations is loſt. And tho 
thro' Vice or ill Habit the ſame Subjects 
of Appetite may, every day, be ſought 
with greater Ardour ; they are enjoy'd 
with leſs Satisfaction. Tho the Impa- 
tence of abſtaining be greater; the Plea- 
ſure of Indulgence is really leſs. The 
Palls or Nauſeatings which continually in- | 
tervene, are of the worſt and moſt —_ 1 
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Book 2. ful kind of Senſation. Hardly is there My 
ö WWW any thing taſted which is wholly free from ſo 
| — —1 this ill reliſh of a ſurfeited Senſe and ruin'd do 
Luxury, Appetite, So that inſtead of a conſtant ſir 
| and flowing Delight afforded in ſuch a 1 
| State of Life, the very State it-ſelf is in . 
i reality a Sickneſs and Infirmity, a Corrup- 4 
i tion of Pleaſure, and deſtructive of every n 
i natural and agreeable Senſation. So far is | 
| it from being true; «That in this licen- 
| | « tious Courſe we enjoy LIT E beſt, or are 
if “e likely to make the moſt of it. 4 
| | As to the Conſequences of ſuch an In- 5 
| dulgence ; how fatal to the Body, by Diſ- 1 
| eaſes of many kinds, and to the Mind, by Bu 
Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity ; this needs not 0 
any explanation. 10 
Tux Conſequences as to Intereſt are by 
plain enough. Such a State of impotent 4 
and unreſtrain'd Deſire, as it increaſes our ** 
Wants, ſo it muſt ſubject us to a greater Os 
Dependence on others. Our private Cir- Ne 
cumſtances, however plentiful or eaſy they ” 
may be, can leſs eaſily content us. Ways N. 
and Means muſt be invented to procure of 
what may adminiſter to ſuch an impe- N 
rious Luxury, as forces us to ſacrifice Ho- xl 
nour to Fortune, and runs us out into 
all irregularity and extravagance of Con- 
duct. The Injurys we do our-ſelves, by 1 


Exceſs and Unforbearance, are then ſurely 
apparent, 
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apparent, when thro an Impotence of this Part 2. 
ſort, and an Impoſſibility of Reſtraint, we WW 


do what we our-ſelves declare to be de- 
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ſtructive to us. But theſe are Matters ob- VR F. 


vious of themſelves. And from leſs than 
what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to conclude, 
« That Luxury, Riot, and Debauch, are 
« contrary to real Intereſt, and to the true 
« Enjoyment of Lite.” 


THERE is another Luxury ſuperior 4meur:. 


to the kind we have been mentioning, and 
which in ſtrictneſs can ſcarce be call'd a 
Self-paſſion, ſince the ſole End of it is the 
Advantage and Promotion of the Species. 
But whereas all other ſocial Affections are 
join'd only with @ mental Pleaſure, and 
founded in mere Kindneſs and Love ; this 
has more added to it, and 1s join'd with 
a Pleaſure of Senſe. Such Concern and 
Care has Nature ſhewn for the Support 
and Maintenance of the ſeveral Species, 
that by a certain Indigence and kind of 
Neceſſity of their Natures, they are made 
to regard the Propagation of their Kind. 
Now whether it be the Intereſt or Good 
of the Animal to feel this Indigence beyond 
a natural and ordinary degree ; is what we 
may conſider, £ 


HAviNG already faid ſo much con- 
cerning natural and unnatural Appetite, 
2 there 
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WYVV fion. If it be allow'd, that to all other 
PLE A. 
SURE. 


Pleaſures there is a Meaſure of Appetite 
belonging, which cannot poſſibly be ex- 
ceeded without prejudice to the Creature, 
even in his very Capacity of enjoying Plea- 
ſure ; it will hardly be thought that there is 
no certain Limit or juſt Boundary of this 
other Appetite of the AMOR OUS kind. 
There are other ſorts of ardent Senfations 
accidentally experienc'd, which we find 
13 and acceptable whilſt they are 

eld within a certain degree; but which, 
as they increaſe, grow oppreſſive and in- 
tolerable. Laughter 1 by Titilla- 
tion, grows an exceſſive Pain; tho it re- 
tains ſtill the ſame Features of Delight and 
Pleaſure. And tho in the caſe of that par- 
ticular kind of Itech which belongs to a 
Diſtemper nam'd from that effect, there 
are ſome who, far from diſliking the Sen- 
fation, find it highly acceptable and de- 
lightful ; yet it will hardly be reputed ſuch 
among the more refin'd ſort, even of thoſe 
who make Pleaſure their chief Study, and 
higheſt Good. 


Now if there be in every Senfation 
of mere Pleaſure, a certain Pitch or De- 
gree of Ardour, which by being further 
advanc'd, comes the nearer to mere Rage 
and Fury; if there be indeed a neceffity 


ot ſtopping ſomewhere, and determining 
on 
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on ſome Boundary for the Paſſion ; where Part 2. 
can we fix our Standard, or how regulate WW 
our-ſelves but with regard to Nature, be- F. 2. 


ond which there is no Meaſure or Rule 
of things? Now Nature may be known 
from what we ſee of the natural State of 
Creatures, and of Man himſelf, when un- 
prejudic'd by vitious Education. 


WHERE happily any-one is bred to 
a natural Life, inur'd to honeſt Induſtry 
and Sobriety, and un-accuſtom'd to any 
thing immoderate or intemperate ; he is 
found to have his Appetites and Inclina- 
tions of this fort at command. Nor are 
they on this account leſs able to afford him 
the Pleaſure or Enjoyment of each kind. 
On the contrary ; as they are more ſound, 
healthy, and un-injur'd by Exceſs and 
Abuſe, they muſt afford him proportio- 
nate Satisfaction. So that were both theſe 
Senſations to be experimentally compar'd; 
that of @ virtuous Courſe which belong'd 
to one who liv'd a natural and regular 
Life, and that of 4 vitious Courſe which 
belong'd to one who was relax'd and dif- 
ſolute ; there is no queſtion but Judg- 
ment wou'd be given in favour of the for- 
mer, without regard to Conſequences, and 
only with reſpect to the very Pleaſure of 
denſe 1r-ſelf, | : 
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Book 2. 
> As to the Conſequences of this Vice, 


SURE. With reſpect to the Health and Vigour of 

Amour. the Body; there is no need to mention any 
thing. The Injury it does the Mind, tho 
leſs notic'd, is yet greater. The Hinde- 
rance of all Improvement, the wretched 
Waſte of Time, the Effeminacy, Sloth, 
Supineneſs, the Diſorder and Looſeneſs of 
a thouſand Paſhons, thro' ſuch a relaxation 
and enervating of the Mind; are all of 
them Effects ſufficiently apparent, when 
reflected on. 


WHarT the Diſadvantages are of this 
Intemperance, in reſpect of Intereſt, So- 
ciety, and the World; and what the Ad- 
vantages are of a contrary Sobriety, and 
Self-command, wou'd be to little pur- 
poſe to mention. Tis well known there 
can be no Slavery greater than what is 
conſequent to the Dominion and Rule of 
ſuch a Paſſion. Of all other, it is the 
leaſt manageable by Favour or Conceſ- 
fion, and aſſumes the moſt from Privi- 
lege and Indulgence. What it coſts us in 
the Modeſiy and Ingenuity of our Natures, 
and in the Faith and Honeſty of our Cha- 
raters, is as eaſily apprehended by any- 
one who will reflect. And it will from 
hence appear, That there is no Paſſion, 


« which in its Extravagance and Excels 
“more 
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« more neceſſarily occafions Diſorder and Part 2. 


« Unha ppineſs,” 


NOW AS to that Paſſion which is TVE. 


eſteem'd peculiarly intereſting; as having 
for its Aim the Poſſeſſion of Wealth, and 
what we call a Settlement or Fortune in 
the World: If the Regard towards this 
kind be moderate, and in a reaſonable de- 
gree; if it occaſions no paſſionate Purſuit, 
nor raiſes any ardent Deſire or Appetite; 
there is nothing in this Caſe which is not 
compatible with Virtue, and even futable 
and beneficial to Society, The publick as 
well as private Syſtem is advanc'd by the 
Induſtry, which this Affection excites, 
But if it grows at length into a real Paſſion ; 
the Injury and Miſchief it does the Pub- 
lick, 1s not greater than that which it 
creates to the Perſon himſelf. Such a one 
is in reality a Self-oppreflor, and lies 
heavier on himſelf than he can ever do on 


Mankind. 


How far a COVETING or AVARI- 
Tlous TEMPER is miſerable, needs 
not, ſurely, be explain d. Who knows 
not how ſmall a Portion of worldly Mat- 
ters is ſufficient for a Man's fingle Uſe 
and Convenience; and how much his 
Occaſions and Wants might be con- 
tracted and reduc'd, if a juſt Frogality 

L 2 were 
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Book 2. were ſtudy'd, and Temperance and a na- 


Yo 
Intereſt. 


tural Life came once to be purſu'd with 
half that Application, Induſtry and Art, 
which is beſtow'd on Sumptuouſneſs and 
Luxury? Now if Temperance, be in rea- 
lity ſo advantageous, and the Practice as 
well as the Conſequences of it ſo pleaſing 
and happy, as has been before expreſs'd; 
there is little need, on the other ſide, to 
mention any thing of the Miſerys attend- 
ing thoſe covetous and eager Deſires after 
things which have no Bounds or Rule; as 
being out of Nature, beyond which there 
can be no Limits to Defire. For where 
ſhall we once ſtop, when we are beyond 
this Boundary? How ſhall we fix or aſ- 
certain a thing wholly unnatural and un- 
reaſonable ? Or what Method, what Re- 
gulation ſhall we ſet to mere Imagination, 
or the Exorbitancy of Fancy, in adding 
Expence to Expence, or Poſſeſſion to Pol- 
ſeſſion? 


HEN CE that known Reſtleſneſs of co- 
vetous and eager Minds, in whatever State 
or Degree of Fortune they are plac'd; 


there being no thorow or real Satisfaction, 


but a kind of Inſatiableneſs belonging to 
this Condition. For 'tis impoſſible there 
ſhou'd be any real Enjoyment, except in 
conſequence of natural and juſt Appetite, 
Nor do we readily call that an Envy- 


ment of Wealth or of Honour, when — 
ove- 
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concerning VIRTUE. 


Covetouſneſs or Ambition, the Deſire is ſtill Part 2. 
forward, and can never reſt fatisfy'd with 
its Gains. But againſt this Vice of Co- K. 2. 


vETOUSNESS, there is enough ſaid conti- 
nually in the World ; and in our common 
way of ſpeaking, © A covetous, and à mi- 
4 ſerable Temper, has, in reality, one and 
« the ſame Signification.“ 


NOR IS there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to Emwa- 


tion. 


the Ills of that other aſpiring Temper, 
which exceeds an honeſt Emulation, or 
Live of Praiſe, and paſſes the Bounds e- 
ven of Vanity and Concert, Such is that 
Paſſion which breaks into an enormous 
PRIDE and AMBITION. Now if we 
confider once the Eaſe, Happineſs, and 
Security which attend a modeſt Diſpoſition 
and quiet Mind, ſuch as is of eaſy Self- 
command, fitted to every Station in Soci- 
ety, and able to ſute it-ſelf with any rea- 
ſonable Circumſtances whatever; twill, on 
the firſt view, preſent us with the moſt 
agreeable and winning Character. Nor 
will it be found . Tan after this, to 
call to mind the Excellence and Good of 
Moderation, or the Miſchief and Self- in- 
jury of immoderate Deſires, and conceited 
fond Imaginations of perſonal Advantage, 
in ſuch things as Titles, Honours, Prece- 
dencys, Fame, Glory, or vulgar Aſtoniſb- 
ment, Admiration, and Applauſe, 8 
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Tuts too is obvious, that as the De. 
fires of this kind are rais'd, and become 
impetuous, and out of our command; ſo 
the Averſions and Fears of the contrary 
pare grow proportionably ſtrong and vio- 
ent, and the Temper accordingly ſuſpi- 
cious, jealous, captious, ſubje& to Appre- 
henſions from all Events, and uncapable 
of bearing the leaſt Repulſe or ordinary 
Diſappointment. And hence it may be 
concluded, © Thar all Reſt and Security 
« as to chat is future, and all Peace, Con- 
e rentedneſs and Eaſe as to what is preſent, 
« is forfeited by the aſpiring Paſſions of 
* this emulous kind; and by having the 
« Appctites towards Glory and outward 
« Appearance thus tranſporting and beyond 
„command.“ 


THERE is a certain Temper plac d 
often in oppoſition to thoſe eager and aſpi- 
ring Aims of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing. Not that it really excludes either 
the Paſſion of Covetouſueſ or Ambition; 
but becauſe it hinders their Effects, and 
keeps them from breaking into open Ac- 
tion. Tis this Paſſion, which by ſoothing 
the Mind, and ſoftning it into an Ex- 
CESSIVE LOVE of REST and IN Do- 
LIN CE, renders high Attempts impracti- 
cable, and repreſents as inſuperable the 


Difficultys 


Py Wn A „ „ © «a ww ic. cc 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Difficultys of a painful and laborious Courſe Part 2, 
towards Wealth and Honours. Now tho WWWS 
an Inclination to Eaſe, and a Love of mo- J. 2. 


derate Receſs and Reſt from Action, be as 
natural and uſeful to us as the Inclination 
we have towards Sleep; yet an exceſſive 
Love of Reſt, and a contracted Averſion 
to Action and Imployment, muſt be a 
Diſeaſe in the Mind equal to that of a 


Lethargy in the Body. 


How neceffary Action and Exerciſe 
are to the Body, may be judg'd by the 
difference we find between thoſe Conſti- 
tutions which are accuſtom'd, and thoſe 
which are wholly ſtrangers to it; and 
by the different Health and Complexion 
which Labour and due Exerciſe create, in 
compariſon with that Habit of Body we 
lee conſequent to an indulg'd State of 
Indolence and Reſt. Nor is the lazy Ha- 
bit ruinous to the Body only. The lan- 
guiſning Diſeaſe corrupts all the Enjoy- 
ments of a vigorous and healthy Senſe, 
and carrys its Infection into the Mind; 
where it ſpreads a worſe Contagion. For 
however the Body may for a-while hold 
out, tis impoſſible that the Mind, in 
which the Diſtemper is ſeated, can eſcape 
without an immediate Affliction and Diſ- 
order. The Habit begets a Tediouſneſs 
and Anxiety, which influences the whole 
Temper, and converts the unnatural Reſt 
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Book 2. into an unhappy ſort of Activity, ill Hu- 

wmour, and Spleen: of which there has 

Indolence. been enough ſaid above, where we conſi- 
der'd the want of a due Balance in the 
Affections. 


| 'T1s certain, that as in the Body, when 
| no Labour or natural Exerciſe is us'd, 
| the Spirits which want their due Im- 
ployment, turn againſt the Conſtitution, 
and find work for themſelves in a deſtrue- 
tive way ; ſo. in @ Soul, or Mind, un- 
excrcis'd, and which languiſhes for want 
of proper Action and Employment, the 
Thoughts and Affections being obſtructed 
in their due Courſe, and depriv'd of their 
natural Energy, raiſe. Diſquiet, and fo- 
ment a rancorous Eagerneſs and torment- 
ing Irritation. The Temper from hence 
becomes more impotent in Paſſion, more 
incapable of real Moderation; and, like 
8 7 Fuel, readily takes fire by the 
eaſt Spark. 


As to Intereſt, how far it is here con- 
cern'd; how wretched that State is, in 
which by this Habit a Man is plac'd, to- 
wards all the Circumſtances and Affairs 
of Life, when at any time he is call'd to 
Action; how ſubjected he muſt be to all 
Inconveniences, wanting to himſelf, and 
depriv'd of the Aſſiſtance of others; whilſt 


being unfit for all Offices and Dutys of 
| Society, 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Society, he yet of any other Perſon moſt Part 2. 
needs the help of it, as being leaſt able ro VV 
aſſiſt or ſupport himſelf; all this is ob- $. 2. 


vious. And thus 'tis evident, © That to 
% have this over-biaſſing Inclination to- 
« wards Reſt, this ſlothful, ſoft, or effe- 
« minate Temper, averſe to Labour and 
« Imployment, is to have an unavoidable 
« Miſchief, and attendent Plague.” 


THUS have we conſider'd the Self Self-paſ- 
paſſions ; and what the Conſequence is of, 


their riſing beyond a moderate degree. 
Theſe Affection, as ſelf- intereſting as 
they are, can often, we ſee, become con- 
trary to our real Intereſt. They betray us 
into moſt Misfortunes, and into the grea- 
teſt of Unhappineſſes, that of a profligate 
and abject Character. As they grow im- 
perious and high, they are the occaſion 
that a Creature in proportion becomes 
mean and low. They are original to 
that which we call Self/hneſs, and give 
riſe to that ſordid Diſpoſition of which 
we have already ſpoken. Ir appears there 
can be nothing ſo miſerable in it-ſelf, or 
ſo wretched in its Conſequence, as to be 
thus impotent in Temper, thus maſter'd 
by Paſſion, and by means of it, brought 
_ the moſt ſervile Subjection to the 
orld. 
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> "Ts evident withal, that as this Se. 


ian: in 


fi/bneſs increaſes in us, ſo muſt a certain 


general. Subtlety, and feignedneſi of Carriage, which 


naturally accompanys it. And thus the 
Candour and Ingenuity of our Natures, 
the Eaſe and Freedom of our Minds muſt 


be forfeited; all Truſt and Confidence in 
a manner loſt; and Suſpicions, Fealtujis, 


and Ervys multiply'd. A ſeparate End and 


Intereſs muſt be every day more ſtrong- 
ly form'd in us; generous Views and As- 
tives laid afide: And the more we are thus 
ſenſibly disjoin'd every day from Socie- 
ty and our Fellows; the worſe Opinion 
we ſhall have of thoſe uniting Paſſions, 
which bind us in ſtrict Alliance and 
Amity with others. Upon theſe Terms 
we muſt of courſe endeavour to ſilence 


and ſuppreſs our natural and good Af. 


fections: ſince they are ſuch as wou'd 
carry us to the good of Society, againſt 
what we fondly conceive to be our 
private Good and Intereſt ; as has been 
ſhewn. 


Now if theſe sELF1s8H PAssS10Ns, be- 
ſides what other Ill they are the occaſion 
of, are withal the certain means of loling 
us our natural Affections; then (by what 
has been prov'd before) 'tis evident, 
4 That they muſt be the certain means of 


« lofing us the chief Enjoyment of 1. 
(0 an 
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« and raiſing in us thoſe horrid and un- Part 2. 
« natural Paſſions, and that Savageneſs of WW 
« Temper, which makes THE GREA- $. 3. 
« EST of MISERYs, and the moſt 

« wretched State of Life:“ as remains 

for us to explain. 


S538 1. 


HE Paſſions therefore, which, in the THIRD 
laſt place, we are to examine, are p 
. . rom the 
thoſe which lead neither to à publick nor unnatural 
a private Good; and are neither of any ad- 4fe4n-. 
vantage to the Species in general, or the 
Creature in particular. Theſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſcial and natural, we call the 


UNNATURAL AFFECTIONS. 


Or this kind is that UNNATURAL ſ*bume- 
and INHUMAN DELIGHT in bebolding"' 
Torments, and in viewing Diſtreſs, Cala- 
mity, Blood, Maſſacre and Deſtruction, 
with a peculiar Joy and Pleaſure. This 
has been the reigning Paſſion of many 
Tyrants, and barbarous Nations ; and be- 
longs, in ſome degree, to ſuch Tempers 
as have thrown off that Courteouſneſs of 
Behaviour, which retains in us a juſt Re- 
verence of Mankind, and prevents the 
Growth of Harſhneſs and Brutality. This 
Paſſion enters not where Civility \or affa- 
ble Manners have the leaſt place. Such is 
the Nature of what we call good dps” 
at 
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Book 2.that in the midſt of many other Corrup- 
tions, it admits not of INVHUMANITV, 


Inbuma- 
nity. 


Petulancy. 


or ſavage Pleaſure. To ſee the Sufferance 
of an Enemy with cruel Delight, may 
proceed from the height of Anger, Re- 
venge, Fear, and other extended Self- 
paſſions: But to delight in the Torture 
and Pain of other Creatures indifferently, 
Natives or Foreigners, of our own or of 
another Species, Kindred or no Kindred, 
known or unknown ; to feed, as it were, 
on Death, and be entertain'd with dying 
Agonys ; this has nothing in it accounta- 
ble in the way of Self-intereſt or private 
Good above-mention'd, but is wholly and 
abſolutely unnatural, as it is horrid and 
miſerable. 


THERE is another Affection nearly re- 
lated to this, which is @ gay and frolick- 
ſome Delight in what is injurious to others; 


a ſort of WwANTON MISCHIEVOVU- 


NESS, and Pleaſure in what 1s deſtructive; 
a Paſſion which, inſtead of being te- 


ſtrain'd, is uſually encourag'd in Chil- 


dren: ſo that 'tis indeed no wonder if 
the Effects of it are very unfortunately 
felt in the World. For twill be hard, per- 
haps, for any-one to give a reaſon why 
that Temper, which was us'd to delight in 
Diſorder and Ravage, when in a Nurſe- 
ry; ſhou'd not afterwards find delight in 
other Diſturbances, and be the occaſion 


of 
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of equal Miſchief in Familys, amongſt Part 2. 
Friends, and in the Publick ir-ſelf. But 
of this Paſſion there is not any foundation S. 3- 

in Nature; as has been explain'd. 


Matrices, MALIGNIT Y, or ILL-Malgniy. 
Witt, ſuch as is grounded on no Self- 
conſideration, and where there is no Sub- 
jet of Anger or Jealouſy, nor any thing 
to provoke or cauſe ſuch a Deſire of doing 
ill to another ; this alſo is of that kind of 


Paſſion, 


EN vy too, when it is ſuch as ariſes E. 
from the Proſperity or Happineſs of ano- 
ther Creature no ways interfering with ours, 
is of the ſame kind of Paſſion. 


THERE is alſo among theſe, a ſort of Mere 
HaTRED of MANKIND AND Soct-*” 
ETY; a Paſſion which has been known 
perfectly reigning in ſome Men, and has — — 
had a peculiar Name given to it. A large ; 
ſhare of this belongs to thoſe who have 
long indulg'd themſelves in a habitual Mo- 
roſeneſs, or who by force of ill Nature, 
and ill Breeding, have contracted ſuch a 
Reverſe of Affability, e 1d civil Manners, 
that to ſee or meet a Stranger is offenſive. 

The very Aſpect of Mankind is a diſtur- 
bance to 'em, and they are ſure always to 
hate at firſt Fight. The Diſtemper of this 
kind is ſometimes found to be in a man- 

ner 
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Book 2. ner National; but peculiar to the more ſa- 


| f 
A vage Nations, and a plain Characteriſticł Sel 
= — unciviliz'd — and — Thi ab 
| bah. is the immediate Oppoſite to that noble 
[ Affection, which, in antient Language, was m⸗ 
| | term'd * Hoſprtality, viz. extenſive Love fr 
of Mankind, and Relief of Strangers, 
| Sperfti- We may add likewiſe to the number of an 
| en. the unnatural Paſſions, all thoſe which are ſuc 
{ rais d from SUPERSTITI1ON, (as before- as 
(| mention'd) and from the Cuſtoms of barba- no 
| rous Countrys : All which are too horrid W 
| and odious in themſelves, to need any fic 
proof of their being miſerable. VE 
| no 
Unnatural 'T A ERE might be other Paſſions nam'd, Cr 
Tufts. ſuch as unnatural Luſts, in foreign Kinds or R. 
Species, with other Perverſions of the a- 5 
morous Deſire within our own. But as to SU 
theſe Depravitys of Appetite, we need add * 
nothing here; after what has been already _ 
ſaid, on the Subject of the more natural 
Paſſions, 
art 
Sven as theſe are the only Affections m 
| or Paſſions we can ſtrictly call unnatural, ne 
ill, and of no tendency ſo much as to any © 
ſeparate or private Good. Others indeed le 
there are which have this tendency, but Ai 
are ſo exorbitant and out of meaſure, ſo K 
* VOL, III. p. 153, 154. in the Notes. ue 


beyond 


ond the common Bent of any ordinary Part 2. ' 
Self-paſſion, and ſo utterly contrary and VW 
abhorrent to all ſocial and natural Aﬀec- J. 3. 
tin, that they are 2 call'd, and 
may be juſtly eſteem'd, unnatural and mon- 


ſtrous. 


| 
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Au ox theſe may be reckon'd ſuch Pran. 1 
an ENORMOUS PRIDE or AMBITION, 11 18 
ſuch an ARROGANCE and TYRANNY, 
as wou'd willingly leave nothing eminent, | 
nothing free, nothing proſperous in the 1 
World: ſuch an ANGER as wou'd facri- 
fice every thing to it-ſelf : ſuch a Re- 

VENGE as is never to be extinguiſh'd, 
nor ever fatisfy'd without the greateſt 
Crueltys : ſuch an InveETERACY and 
RANCOUR as ſeeks, as it were, occaſion 
to exert it-ſelf ; and lays hold of the leaſt 
Subject, ſo as often to make the weight of 
its Malevolence fall even upon ſuch as are j 
mere Objects of Pity and Compaſſion. 


TREACHERY and INGRATITUDE Trachey, 
are in ſtrictneſs mere negative Vices ; and, 72 
in themſelves, no real Paſſions ; having 
neither Averſion or Inclination belonging 
to them ; but are deriv'd from the De- 
tet, Unſoundneſs, or Corruption of the | 
Affections in general. But when theſe | 
Vices become remarkable in a Charac- 
ter, and ariſe in a manner from Inclina- 
ton and Choice; when they are ſo for- 'F 

I ward ; 
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ward and active, as to appear of their 
own accord, without any preſſing occa- 
ſion; tis apparent they borrow ſomething 
of the mere unnatural Paſſions, and are 
deriv'd from Malice, Envy, and Inveteracy; 
as explain'd above. 


IT MAY be objected here, that theſe 


Paſſions, unnatural as they are, carry till 
a ſort of Pleaſure with them ; and that 
however barbarous a Pleaſure it be, yet 
{till it is a Pleaſure and Satisfaction which 
is found in Pride, or Tyranny, Revenge, 
Malice, or Cruelty exerted. Now if it 
be poſſible in Nature, that any-one can 


feel a barbarous or malicious Joy, other- 


wiſe than in conſequence of mere Anguiſh 
and Torment, then may we perhaps al- 
low this kind of Satisfaction to be call'd 


| Pleaſure or Delight, But the Caſe is evi- 


fire is for the inſtant fatisfy'd by ſome- 


dently contrary. To love, and to be 
kind; to have ſocial or natural Affection, 
Complacency and Good-will, is to feel 
immediate Satisfaction and genuine Con- 
tent, Tis in it-ſelf original Foy, depend- 
ing on no preceding- Pain or Uneaſineſs; 
and produeing nothing beſide Satisfaction 
merely. On the other ſide, Animoſity, 
Hatred and Bitterneſs, is original Miſery 
and Torment, producing no other Pleaſure 
or Satisfaction, than as the unnatural De- 


thing 
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it only the more implies the Miſery of that 
Stare which produces it. For as the cruel- 
leſt bodily Pains do by intervals of Aſſuage- 
ment, produce (as has been ſhewn) the 
higheſt bodily Pleaſure ; ſo the fierceſt and 
moſt raging Torments of the Mind, do, 
by certain Moments of Relief, afford the 
greateſt of mental Enjoyments, to thoſe 
who know little of the truer kind. 


Tit Men of gentleſt Diſpoſitions, and Unarural 


beſt of Tempers, have at ſome time or 
other been ſufficiently acquainted with 
thoſe Diſturbances, which, at ill hours, 
even ſmall occaſions are apt to raiſe. From 
theſe ſlender Experiences of Harſhneſs and 
Il-humour, they fully know and will con- 
fels the ill Moments which are paſs'd, 
when the Temper is ever ſo little gall'd 


169 


thing which appeaſes it. How ſtrong ſo- Part 2. 
ever this Pleaſure, therefore, may appear V 


State. 


or fretted. How muſt it fare, therefore, 


with thoſe who. hardly know any better 
hours in Life; and who, for the greateſt 
part of it, are agitated by a thorow active 
dpleen, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity, and 
Rancour ? How lively muſt be the Senſe 
of every thwarting and controuling Acci- 
dent? How great muſt be the Shocks 
of Diſappointment, the Stings of Affront, 
and the Agonys of a working Antipathy, 
againſt the multiply'd Objects of Offence ? 
Nor can it be wonder'd at, if to Perſons 
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Book 2. thus agitated and oppreſs d, it ſeems a high 
a> Delight to appeaſe and allay for the while 


thoſe furious and rough Motions, by an 
Indulgence of their Paſſion in Miſchief and 


Revenge. 


Now as to the Conſequences of this 
unnatural State, in reſpect of Intereſt, and 
the common Circumſtances of Life ; upon 
what Terms a Perſon who has in this man- 
ner loſt all which we call Nature, can be 
ſuppos d to ſtand, in reſpect of the Society 
of Mankind ; how he feels himſelf in it; 
what Senſe he has of his own Diſpoſition 
towards others, and of the mutual Diſpoſi- 
tion of others towards himſelf; this is eaſi- 


ly conceiv'd. 


WHrar Injoyment or Reſt is there for 
one, who is not conſcious of the merited 
Affection or Love, but, on the contrary, 
of the IIl-will and Hatred of every human 
Soul? What ground muſt this afford for 
Horror and Deſpair? What foundation of 
Fear, and continual Apprehenſion from 
Mankind, and from ſuperior Powers! 
How thorow and deep muſt be that M. 
lancholy, which being once mov'd, has no- 
thing ſoft or pleaſing from the fide of 
Friendſhip, to allay or divert it? Where- 
ever ſuch a Creature turns himſelf ; which- 
ever way he caſts his Eye; every thing 


around muſt appear ghaſtly and horrid; 
every 


every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, bentPart : | | 
againſt a private and ſingle Being, who is KV 1 | 
thus divided from every thing, and at de- J. 3. mal | 
fiance and war with the reſt of Nature. 
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'Tis thus, at laſt, that a Mid p be- 
comes a Wilderneſs ; where all is laid waſte, 
every thing fair and goodly remov'd, and 
nothing extant beſide what is ſavage and 
deform d. Now if Baniſhment from one's 
Country, Removal to a foreign Place, or 
any thing which looks like Solitude or De- 
ſertion, be ſo heavy to endure ; what muſt 
it be to feel this :nward Baniſbment, this 
real Eſtrangement from human Commerce; 
and to be after this manner in a Deſart, 
and in the horrideſt of Solitudes, even 


az 
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when in the midſt of Society? What | 
muſt it be to live in this D:/agreement with . i 
every thing, this 1rreconci/ableneſs and Op- | + 
fofitton to the Order and Government of 
the Univerſe ? | 
| 
; 
' 


HENCE it appears, That the greateſt 
of Miſerys accompanys that State which 
is conſequent to the Loſs of natural Aﬀec- 
tion; and That To HAVE THOSE HOR- 
RID, MONSTROUS, AND UNNATURAL 
AFFECTIONS, 1s TO BE MISPRABLE 
IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE. 
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what was propos'd in the beginning. 

And fince in the common and 
known Senſe of Vice and Illneſs, no-one 
can be vitious or ill, except either, 


T HUS have we endeavour'd to prove 


1. By the Deficiency or Weakneſs of 
natural Afﬀections ; 


OR, 2. by the Violence of e /elfſþ; 

OR, 3. by ſuch as are plainly unnatural: 

IT muſt follow, that if each of theſe 
are pernicious and deſtructive to the Crea- 


ture, inſomuch that his compleateſt State 
of Miſery is made from hence; To BE 


" WICKED OR VITIOUS, IS TO BE M- 


SERABLE AND UNHAPPY. 


AND ſince every vitious Action muſt 
in proportion, more or leſs, help towards 
this Miſchief, and Self-i//; it muſt follow, 
That EVERY vITIOUS ACTION MUST 
BE SELF-INJURIOUS AND ILL, 


ON the other fide; the Happineſs and 
Good of VIRTUE has been prov'd from 
the contrary Effect of other Affections, 


ſuch 
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concerning VIRTUE. 


ſuch as are according to Nature, and the Part 2. 
OEconomy of the Species or Kind. We VV 


have caſt up all thoſe Particulars, from 
whence (as by way of Addition and Sub- 
traction) the main Sum or general Account 
of Happineſs, is either augmented or dimi- 
niſh'd. And if there be no Article excep- 
tionable in this Scheme of Moral Arithme- 
ict; the Subject treated may be ſaid to 
have an Evidence as great as that which is 
found in Numbers, or Mathematicks. For 
let us carry Scepticiſin ever ſo far, let us 
doubt, if we can, of every thing about us; 
we cannot doubt of what paſſes within our- 
ſelves, Our Paſſions and Affections are 
known to us. They are certain, whatever 
the Objects may be, on which they are em- 
ploy'd. Nor is it of any concern to our 
Argument, how theſe exterior Objects 
ſtand ; whether they are Realitys, or mere 
Illuſions; whether we wake or dream. For 
Dreams will be equally diſturbing. And 
a good Dream, if Life be nothing elſe, 
will be eaſily and happily. paſs'd. In this 
Dream of Life, therefore, our Demonſtra- 
tions have the ſame force; our Balance and 
OEconomy hold good, and our Obligation 
to VI RT UE is in every reſpect the ſame. 


Uron the whole: There is not, I pre- 
ſume, the leaſt degree of Certainty wanting 
in what has been ſaid concerning the Pre- 
terableneſs of the mental Pleaſures to the 

M 3 Senſual; 
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Book 2. ſenſual; and even of the ſenſual, accompa- 
ny'd with good Aﬀettion, and under a tem- 
perate and right uſe, to thoſe which are 1 
ways reſtrain d, nor ſupported by any thing 
ſocial or affectionate. 


Non is there leſs Evidence in what has 
been ſaid, of the united Structure and Fa— 
brick of the Mind, and of thoſe Paſſions 
which conſtitute the Temper, or Soul ; and 
on which its Happineſs or Miſery ſo imme- 
diately depend. It has been ſhewn, That 
in this Conſtitution, the impairing of any 
one Part muſt inſtantly tend to the diſor- 
der and ruin of other Parts, and of the 
Whole it-ſelf ; thro' the neceſſary Connexion 
and Balance of the Affections: That thoſe 
very Paſſions thro' which Men are vitious, 
are of themſelves a Torment and Diſeaſe; 
and that whatſoever is done which is know- 
ingly “/, muſt be of 2 Conſciouſneſs ; and 
in proportion, as the Act is ill, muſt impair 
and corrupt ſocial Enjoyment, and deſtroy 
both the Capacity of kind Affection, and the 
Conſciouſneſs of meriting any ſuch. So that 
neither can we participate thus in Joy or 
Happineſs with others, or receive Satisfac- 
tion from the mutual Kindneſs or imagin d 
Love of others: on which, however, the 
greateſt of all our Pleaſures are founded. 


Ir this be the Caſe of moral Delinquen- 


cy; and if the State which is conſequent 
10 
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to this Defection from Nature, be of all Part 2. 
other the moſt horrid, oppreſſive, and mi 


ſerable ; twill appear, © That to yield or 
« conſent to any thing ill or immoral, is a 
« Breach of Intereſt, and leads to the grea- 
« teſt Ils: and, © That on the other 
« fide, Every thing which is an Improve- 


« ment of Virtue, or an Eſtabliſhment of 


« right Affection and Integrity, is an Ad- 
« vancement of Intereſt, and leads to the 
ce greateſt a moſt ſolid Happineſs and En- 


« joy ment. 


Tuus the Wiſdom of what rules, and 
is FIRST and CHIEF in Nature, has made 
it to be according to the private Intereſt 
and Good of every-one, to work towards the 
general Good ; which if a Creature ceaſes to 

romote, he is actually ſo far wanting to 
himſelf, and ceaſes to promote his own 
Happineſs and Welfare. He is, on this 
account, directly his own Enemy: Nor 
can he any otherwiſe be good or uſeful 
to himſelf, than as he continues good to 
Society, and to that Whole of which he is 
himſelf a Part. So that VIRTU RE, which 
of all Excellencys and Beautys is the chief, 
and moſt amiable; that which is the Pro 
and Ornament of human Affairs; which 
upholds Communitys, maintains Union, 
Friendſhip, and Correſpondence amongſt 
Men-; that by which Countrys, as well 
as private Familys, flouriſh and are happy ; 
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and for want of which, every-thing come- 
ly, conſpicuous, great and worthy, muſt 
periſh, and go to ruin; that ſingle Quality, 
thus beneficial to all Society, and to Man- 
kind in general, is found equally a Happi- 
nels and Good to each Creature in part:- 
cular ; and is that by which alone Man 
can be happy, and without which he muſt 
be miſerable. 


AND, thus, ViRTuEs is the Good, and 
Vice the Ill of every-one. 
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PHILOCLES to PALEMON. 
HAT Mortal, if he had 


never chanc'd to hear your 
Character, Pa L EM oN, cou'd 
imagine that a Genius fit- 
ted for the greateſt Affairs, and form'd 
amidit Courts and Camps, ſhou'd have 
lo violent a Turn towards — 
an 
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Part 1. and the Schools? Who is there cou'd poſ- 


ſibly believe that one of your Rank and 
Credit in the fa/hronable World, ſhou'd be 
ſo thorowly converſant in the /earned one, 
and deeply intereſted in the Affairs of a 
People ſo diſagreeable to the Generality of 
Mankind and Humour of the Age? | 


I BELIE VE truly, You are the only 
well-bred Man who wou'd have taken 


the Fancy to talk Philoſophy in ſuch a 


Circle of good Company as we had round 
us yeſterday, when we were in your Coach 
together, in he Park. How you cou'd 
reconcile the Objects there, to ſuch Sub- 
jects as theſe, was unaccountable. I cou d 
only conclude, that either you had an 
extravagant Paſſion for Philoſophy, to 


quit ſo many Charms for it; or that ſome 


of thoſe tender Charms had an extrava- 
gant Effect, which ſent you to Philoſophy 
for Relief. 


I either Caſe I pity'd you; thinking it 
a milder Fate, to be, as I truly was, for my 
own part, a more indifferent Lover. TwWas 
better, I told you, to admire Beauty and 
Wiſdom a little more moderately, "Twas 
better, I maintain'd, to ingage ſo cautioul- 
ly as to he ſure of coming off with a 
whole Heart, and a Fancy as ſtrong as 
ever towards all the pretty Entertainments 
and Diverſions of the World, For theſe, 

methought, 
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vethougbt, were things one wou'd notSeCt. I. 
willingly yore with, for a fine romantic WWW 


paſſion of one of thoſe Gentlemen whom 
they call'd Yirtuo/o's. 


Tu Name I took to belong in common 
to your Lover and Philoſopher. No mat- 
ter what the Object was; whether Poetry, 
Muſick, Philoſophy, or /e Fair. All who 
were enamour'd any-way, were in the ſame 
Condition, You might perceive it, I told 
you, by their Looks, their Admiration, 
their profound Thoughtfulneſs, their wa- 
king ever and anon as out of a Dream, 
their talking ſtill of one thing, and ſcarce 
minding what they ſaid on any other Sub- 
jet. — Sad Indications ! : 

Bu r all this Warning ſerv'd not to de- 
ter you. For you, PALE MON, are one 
of the Adventurous, whom Danger rather 
animates than diſcourages. And now no- 
thing leſs will ſatisfy you than to have our 
Philoſophical Adventures recorded. All 
muſt be laid before you, and ſumm'd in one 
compleat Account; to remain, it ſeems, as 
a Monument of that unſeaſonable Con ver- 
lation, ſo oppoſite to the reigning Genius 
of Gallantry and Pleaſure. 


* 


I MUST own, indeed, tis become 
faſhionable in our Nation to talk Politicks 
in 


184 
Part 1.in every Company, end mix the Diſcourſes 
of State-affairs with thoſe of Pleaſure and 
Entertainment. However, tis certain we 
PHILO-approve of no ſuch Freedom + in PlLo- 


SOPHY. 


Alral;. 
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SOPHY. Nor do we look upon PY cl 
to be of her Province, or in the leaſl rela. 
ted to her. So much have we Moderns 
degraded her, and ſtripp'd her of her chief 
Rights. 


You muſt allow me, PALEMON, thus 


to bemoan Philoſophy ; fince you have fore d 


me to ingage with her at a time when her 
Credit runs ſo low. She is no longer ac- 
tive in the World; nor can hardly, with 
any advantage, be brought upon the pub- 
lick Stage. We have immur'd her (poor 


Lady!) in Colleges and Cells; and have 


ſer her ſervilely to ſuch Works as thoſe in 
the Mines. Empiricks, and pedantick do- 
phiſts are her chief Pupils. The Sch 
ſyllogiſm, and the Elixir, are the choiceſt 
of her Products. So far is ſhe from pro- 
ducing Stateſmen, as of old, that hardly 
any Man of Note in the publick cares to 
own the leaſt Obligation to her. If ſome 
few maintain their Acquaintance, and come 
now and then to her Receſſes, 'tis as the 
Diſciple of Quality came to his Lord and 
Maſter ; © /ecretly, and by night.” 


Bur as low as PHILOSOPHY is re- 


duc'd; if Morals be allow'd belonging to 


her, 
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her, Politicks muſt undeniably be hers. Se&. 1. | 
For to underſtand the Manners and Con- {| 
ſtitutions of Men in common, tis neceſſary 
to ſtudy M AN in particular, and know the '| 
Creature, as he is in himſelf, before we 
confider him in Company, as he is in- 
tereſted in the State, or join'd to any City 
or Community, Nothing 1s more familiar 
than to reaſon concerning Man in his confe- 
derate State and national Relation ; as he 
ſtands ingag'd to this or that Society, by 
Birth or Naturalization : Yet to confider 
him as a Citizen or Commoner of the World, 
to trace his Pedegree a ſtep higher, and 
view his End and Conſtitution in Nature it- 
ſelf, muſt paſs, it ſeems, tor ſome intricate 
or over-refin'd Speculation. 


Ir may be properly alledg'd perhaps, as 
a Reaſon for this general Shyneſs in moral ] 
Inquirys ; that the People to whom it has | 
principally belong'd to handle theſe Sub- 4 
jets, have done it in ſuch a manner as to 1 
put the better Sort out of countenance 
with the Undertaking. The appropriating 
this Concern to mere Scholaſticꝶs, has 
brought their Faſhion and Air into the ve- | 
ry Subject. There are formal Se-places, 
where, we reckon, there is enough ſaid 
and taught on the Head of theſe graver 
Subjects. We can give no quarter to any 
thing like it in good Company. The leaſt 
mention of ſuch matters gives us a diſguſt, 
3 and 
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Part 1. and puts us out of humour. If Learning 
comes a-crolſs us, we count it Pedantry ; if 


Morality, tis Preaching. 


ONE muſt own this, however, as a real 
Diſadvantage of our modern Converſations; 
that by ſuch a ſcrupulous Nicety they loſe 
thoſe maſculine Helps of Learning and ſound 
Reaſon. Even the Fair Sex, in whoſe 
favour we pretend to make this Condeſcen- 
ſion, may with reaſon deſpiſe us for it, and 
laugh at us for aiming at their peculiar Soft- 
neſs. Tis no Compliment to them, to af- 
fe their Manners, and be efemnate. Our 
Senſe, Language, and Style, as well as our 
Voice, and Perſon, ſhou'd have ſomething 
of that Male-Feature, and natural Rough- 
neſs, by which our Sex is diſtinguiſh'd, 
And whatever Politene/ſs we may pretend 
to, 'tis more a Disfigurement than any real 
Refinement of Diſcourſe, to render it thus 
delicate. 


No Work of Wit can be eſteem'd per- 
fect without that Strength and Boldneſs 
of Hand, which gives it Body and Pro- 
portions. A good Piece, the Painters fay, 
muſt have good Muſcling as well as Colour- 
ing and Drapery. And ſurely no Writing 
or Diſcourſe 'of any great moment, can 
ſeem other than enervated, when neither 
ſtrong Reaſon, nor Antiquity, nor the 
Records of Things, nor the natural Hiſto- 

ry 
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ry of Man, nor any-thing which can be Sect. 1. 
call'd Knowledg, dares accompany it; e WWW 


cept perhaps in ſome ridiculous Habit, 


which may give it an Air of Play and 
Dalliance. 


THIS brings to my mind a Reaſon I 
have often ſought for ; why we Moderns, 
who abound ſo much in Treatiſes and E/- 
ſays, are ſo mo in the way of * DI A- O74. 
LOGUE ; Which 
politeſt and beſt way of managing even the 
graver Subjects. The truth is; twou'd be 
an abominable Falſhood, and belying of the 
Age, to put ſo much good Senſe together 
in any one Converſation, as might make it 
hold out ſteddily, and with plain coherence, 
for an hour's time, till any one Subject had 
been rationally examin'd. 


To lay Colours, to draw, or deſcribe, 
againſt the Appearance of Nature and 
Truth, is a Liberty neither permitted the 
Painter nor the Poet. Much leſs can the 
Philoſopher have ſuch a Privilege; eſpe- 
cially in his own Caſe. If he repreſents 
his Philoſophy as making any figure in 
Converſation ; if he triumphs in the De- 
bate; and gives his own Wiſdom the advan- 


* VOL, I. pag. 193, 4, 5, 6, 7, Kc. VOL. III. pag. 
290, &c. 


tage 


eretofore was found the LOG. 
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a good Picture? 
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tage over that of the World ; he may he 
liable to ſound Raillery, and poſſibly be 
made a Fable of. 


'T1s ſaid of the Lion, that being in ci- 
vil Conference with te Man, he wiſely re- 
fus d to yield the Superiority of Strength to 
him; when inſtead of Fact, the Man pro- 
duc'd only certain Figures and Repreſenta- 
tions of human Victorys over the Lion- 
kind. Theſe Maſter- pieces of Art the Beaſt 
diſcover'd to be wholly of human Forge- 
ry: and from theſe he had good right to 
appeal. Indeed had he ever in his life been 
witneſs to any ſuch Combats as the Man 
repreſented to him in the way of Art; poſ- 
ſibly the Example might have mov'd him. 
But old Statues of a HERCULES, a Tre- 
SEUS, or other Beaſt-ſubduers, cou'd have 
little power over him, whilſt he neither 
ſaw nor felt any ſuch living Antagoniſt ca- 


pable to diſpute the Field with him, 


We need not wonder, therefore, that 
the ſort of moral Painting, by way of 
Dialogue, is ſo much out of faſhion ; and 
that we ſee no more of theſe philoſophical 
Portraitures now-a-days. For where are 


the Originals? Or what tho you, PAL x- 


MoN, or I, by chance, have lighted on 
ſuch a one; and pleas'd our-ſelves with 
the Life? Can you imagine it ſhou'd make 


YOU 
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YOU know too, that in this Aca- 
demick Philoſophy I am to preſent you 
with, there is a certain way of Queſtioning 
and Doubting, which no-way ſutes the Ge- 
nivs of our Age. Men love to take party 
inſtantly. They can't bear being kept in 
ſuſpence. The Examination torments em. 
They want to be rid of it, —_ the eaſieſt 
terms. Tis as if Men fanſy'd themſelves 
drowning, whenever they dare truſt to the 
Current of Reaſon. They ſeem hurrying 
away, they know not whither ; and are 
ready to catch at the firſt Twig. There 
they chuſe afterwards to hang, tho ever ſo 
inſecurely, rather than truſt their Strength 
to bear 'em above Water, He who has got 
hold of an Hypothe/is, how light ſoever, is 
ſatisfy d. He can preſently anſwer every 
Objection, and, with a few Terms of Art, 
give an account of every thing without 
trouble. 
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Acade- 
miſts. 


'T1s no wonder if in this Age the Philo- A 


ſophy of the Alchymi/ts preyails ſo much: 
ſince it promiſes ſuch Wonders, and requires 
more the Labour of Hands than Brains. 
We have a ſtrange Fancy to be Creators, a 
violent Deſire at leaſt to know the Knack 
or Secret by which Nature does all. The 
reſt of our Philoſophers only aim ar that in 
Speculation, which our Alchymiſts aſpire 

10 


miſts, 
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Part 1.to in Practice. For with ſome of theſe i. 

has been actually under deliberation how tg 
make Man, by other Mediums than Nature 
has hitherto provided. Every Sect has a 
Recipe. When you know it, you are Maſ- 
ter of Nature: you ſolve all her * Ph 
mena : you ſee all her Deſigns, and can ac- 
count for all her Operations. If need were, 
you might, perchance too, be of her La- 
' boratory, and work for her. At leaſt one 
wou'd imagine the Partizans of each mo- 
dern Sect had this Conceit. They are all 
ARCHIMEDES'S in their way, and can 
make a World upon eaſier terms than he of- 
fer'd to move one. 


In ſhort; there are good Reaſons for 
our being thus ſuperficial, and conſequent- 
ly thus dogmatical in Philoſophy. We 
are too lazy and effeminate, and withal a 
little too cowardly, to dare doubt. The 
deciſive way beſt becomes our Manners. 
It ſutes as well with our Vices as with 
our Superſtition, Which-ever we are fond 
of, is ſecur'd by it. If in favour of Re- 
ligion we have eſpous'd an Hypothetis, 
on which our Faith, we think, depends; 
we are ſuperſtitiouſly careful not to be 
looſen'd in ir. If, by means of our ill 
Morals, we are broken with Religion ; 
tis the fame Caſe till; We are as much 


* See VOL. III. p. 160. 
afraid 
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afraid of Doubting. We muſt be ſure to ect. 1. 
ſay, © It cannot be; and © 'tis Demon. WWW 


« frable: For otherwiſe Who knows ? 
„ And not to #now, is to yield 1” 


Tuus we will needs know every thing, 
and be at the pains of examining nothing. 
Of all Philoſophy, therefore, how abſo- 
lutely the moſt diſagreeable muſt hat ap- 
pear, which goes upon no eſtabliſh'd Hypo- 
theſis, nor preſents us with any —— 
Scheme, talks only of Probabilitys, Suſ- 
pence of Judgment, Inquiry, Search, and 
Caution not to be impos'd on, or deceiy'd ? 


This is that Academick Diſcipline in which 


formerly * the Youth were train'd : when Artients. 


not only Horſemanſhip and Military Arts 
had their publick Places of Exerciſe ; but 
Philoſophy roo had its Wreſtlers in repute. 
Reaſon and Wit had their Academy, and 
underwent this Trial ; not in a formal way, 
apart from the World ; but openly, among 
the better ſort, and as an Exerciſe of the 
genteeler kind. This the greateſt Men were 
not aſham'd to practiſe, in the Intervals of 
publick Affairs, in the higheſt Stations and 
Employments, and at the lateſt hour of 
their Lives. Hence that way of Di a- 
LOGUE, and Patience of Debate and Rea- 
ſoning, of which we have ſcarce a Reſem- 
blance left in any of our Converſations, at 
iis ſeaſon of the World. 
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Part 1. 


The MORALISTS, 


CONSIDER then, Part E MON, what 
our Picture is like to prove: and how it 
will appear; eſpecially in the Light you 
have unluckily choſen to ſet it. For who 
wou'd thus e confronted Philoſophy 
with the Gaiety, Wit, and Humour of 
the Age? If this, however, can be 
for your Credit, I am content, The Pro- 


ject is your own, "Tis you who have 


match'd Philoſophy thus unequally. There- 
fore leaving you to anſwer for the Suc- 
ceſs, I begin this inauſpicious Work, which 
my ill Stars and you have aſſignd me; 
and in which I hardly dare ask Succour of 
the Muſes, as poetical as I am oblig'd to 
ſhew my-ſelf in this Enterprize. 


SECS © 


_ WRETCHED State of Man- 
ce kind! Hapleſs Nature, thus 
ce to have err'd in thy chief Workman- 
« ſhip|!—— Whence ſprang this fatal 
ce Weakneſs? What Chance or Deſtiny 
« ſhall we accuſe? Or ſhall we mind 
e the Poets, when they ſing thy Tragedy 
« (PROMETHEUS!) who with thy ſtoln 
« celeſtial Fire, mix'd with vile Clay, 
« didſt mock Heaven's Countenance, and 


tc jn abuſive Likeneſs of the Immortals 
« mad'|t 
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« mad'ſt the compound Man; that Sect. 2. 
« wretched Mortal, z// to himſelf, and WW 


« Cauſe of I to all.” —— 


Wu Ar fay you, PALE MON, to this 
Rant, now upon ſecond thoughts? Or 
have you forgot 'twas juſt in ſuch a ro- 
mantick Strain that you broke out againſt 
human Kind, upon a Day when every 
thing look d pleafing, and the Kind it-ſelf 
(I thought) never appear'd fairer, or made 
a better ſhew ? 


Bu r 'twas not the whole Creation you 
thus quarrel'd with: Nor were you fo out 
of conceit with 4 Beauty. The Verdure 
of the Field, the diſtant Proſpects, the 
gilded Horizon, and purple Sky, form'd 
by a ſetting Sun, had Charms in abun- 
dance, and were able to make impreſſion 
on you. Here, PALE MON, you allow'd 
me to admire as much as I pleas'd ; when, 
at the ſame inſtant, you wou'd not bear 
my talking to you of thoſe nearer Beautys 
of our own Kind, which I thought more 
natural for Men at our Age to admire. 
Your Severity however cou'd not filence 
me upon this Subject. I continu'd to 
plead the Cauſe of the Fair, and advance 
their Charms above all thoſe other Beau- 
tys of Nature. And when you took ad- 
vantage from this Oppoſition, to ſhew how 
little there was of Nature, and how much 
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Part 1. of Art in what I admir'd, I made the beſt 

SY V Apology I cou'd; and fighting for Beauty, 
kept the Field as long as there was one 
Fair-one preſent. 


Gallantry, CONSIDERING how your Genius ſtood 
inclin'd to Poetry, I wonder'd moſt to find 
you on a ſudden grown ſo out of conceit 
with our modern Poets, and Galante Wri- 
ters; whom I quoted to you, as better Au- 
thoritys than any Antient in behalf of the 
Fair Sex, and their Prerogative. But this 
you treated ſlightly. You acknowledg'd it 
to be true indeed, what had been obſerv'd 
by ſome late Wits, © That GALLANTRY 
« was of a modern Growth,” And well 
it might be ſo, you thought, without diſ- 
honour to the Antients ; who underſtood 
Truth and Nature too well, to admit ſo ri- 
diculous an Invention. 


'Twas in vain, therefore, that I held 
up this Shield in my defenſe, I did my 
Cauic no ſervice, when in behalf of zh: 
Fair ] pleaded all the fine things which are 
uſually ſaid, in this romantick way, to their 
advantage. You attack'd the very For- 
treſs of Gallantry, ridicul'd the Point of He- 

. nour, with all thoſe nice Sentiments and 
Ceremonials belonging to it. You damn d 
even our Favourite Novels; thoſe dear 
ſweet natural Pieces, writ moſt of 'em by 


the Fair Sex themſelves. In ſhort, this 
3 whole 
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whole Order and Scheme of Wit you con- Sect. 2. 
demn d abſolutely, as falſe, monſtrous, and 


GOTHIC k; quite out of the way of Na- 
ture, and ſprung from the mere Dregs 
of Chivalry or Knight-Errantry ; a thing 
which in it-ſelf you prefer'd, as of a better 
Taſte than that which reigns at preſent in 
its ſtead. For ata time when this Myſtery 
of Gallantry carry'd along with it the No- 
tion of doughty Knighthood ; when the 
Fair were made Witneſſes, and in a man- 
ner, Partys to Feats of Arms, enter'd into 
all the Points of War and Combat, and 
were won by dint of Launce and manly 
Proweſs ; twas not altogether abſurd, you 
thought, on ſuch a foundation as this, to 
pay 'em Homage and Adoration, make 'em 
the Standard of Wit and Manners, and 
bring Mankind under their Laws. Bur in 
a Country where no She-Sarnts were wor- 
ſhip'd by any Authority from Religion, 
twas as impertinent and ſenſleſs, as it was 
protane, to deify the Sex, raiſe 'em to a 
Capacity above what Nature had allow'd, 
and treat em with 4 Reſpect, which in the 
natural way of Love they themſelves were 
the apteſt to complain of. 


InDEED as for the Moral Part, twas 
wonderful, you faid, to obſerve the. Licen- 
tiouſneſs which this foppiſh courtly Hu- 
mour had eſtabliſh'd in the World. What 


ſuch a flattering way of Addreſs to all the 


1 Sex 
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Part I. Sex in common cou'd mean, you knew 
— not; unleſs it were to render em wholly 


common indeed, and make each Fair-one 
apprehend that the Publick had a right to 
her; and that Beauty was too communica- 
tive and divine a Thing, to be made a Pro- 
perty, and confin'd to One at once. 


MEAN while our Company began to 
leave us. The Beau-monde, whom you 
had been thus ſeverely cenſuring, drew off 
apace : for it grew late. I took notice 
that the approaching Objects of the Night 
were the more agreeable to you, for the 
Solitude they introduc'd; and that the 
Moon and Planets which began now to 
appear, were in reality the only proper 
Company for a Man in your Humour, 
For now you began to talk with much Sa— 
tisfaction of natural Things, and of all Or- 
ders of Beautys, MAN only excepted. 
Never did I hear a finer Deſcription than 
you made of the Order of the heavenly 
Luminarys, the Circles of the Planets, and 
their attendent Satellites. And you, who 
wou'd allow nothing to thoſe fair earthly 
Luminarys in the Circles which juſt now 
we mov'd in; you, PALE MON, who 
ſeem'd to overlook the Pride of that Thea- 
ter, began now to look out with Raviſh- 
ment on this other, and triumph in the 


new philoſophical Scene of Worlds un- 
known, 
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known. Here, when you had pretty well Sect. 2. 
ſpent the firſt Fire of your Imagination, I WVW 


wou'd have got you to reaſon more calmly 
with me upon that other Part of the Crea- 
tion, your own Kind; to which, I told 


you, you diſcover'd ſo much Averſion, as * 
wou'd make one believe you a compleat N. 


Tino, or Man- bater. 


* CAN you then, O PniLocLEes, 
(aid you in a high ſtrain, and with a moy- 
ing air of Paſſion) © Can you believe me 
« of that Character? Or can you think it 
« of me in earneſt, that being Ma x, and 
« conſcious of my Nature, I ſhou'd have 
« yet ſo little of Humanity, as not to feel 
« the Affections of à Man? Or feeling 
« what is natural towards my Kind, that I 
« ſhou'd hold their Intereſt light, and be 
« indifferently affected with what affects 
« or ſeriouſly concerns them? Am TI fo ill 
« a Lover of ny Country? Or is it that 
« you find me indeed fo ill 2 Friend? For 
« what are all Relations elſe ? What are 
the Ties of private Friendſhip, if that 
© to Mankind be not obliging? Can there 
« be yet a Bond in Nature, if That be 
% none? O PHILOCLESI Believe me 
« when I fay I feel it one, and fully prove 
its Power within me. Think pot that 
*I wou'd willingly break my Chain : 
Nor count me ſo degenerate or unna- 
* tural, as whilſt I hold this Form, and 

N 4 « wear 
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wear a human Heart, I ſhou'd throw 
off Love, Compaſſion, Kindneſs, and 


not befriend Mankind. But O what 
Treacherys! what Diſorders ! And how 
corrupt is all! —— Did you not obſerve 
een now, when all this Space was 
fll'd with goodly Rows of Company, 
how peaceful all appear'd. What 
Charms there are in publick Companys! 
What Harmony in Courts and Courtly 
Places! How pleas'd is every Face 
How courteous and humane the gene- 
ral Carriage and Behaviour! What 
Creature capable of Reflection, if he 
thus ſaw us Mankind, and ſaw no more, 
wou'd ,not believe our Earth @ wery 
Heaten? What Foreigner (the Inha- 
bitant, ſuppoſe, of ſome near Planet) 
when he had travel'd hither, and fur- 
vey'd this outward Face of things, wou'd 


think of what lay hid beneath the 


Mask? — But let him ſtay a-while. 


Allow him leiſure; till he has gain'd a 
nearer View, and following our dit- 
ſolv'd Aſſemblys to their particular Ke— 
ceſſes, he has the power of ſeeing em 
in this new Aſpect. Here he may be- 


hold thoſe great Men of the Miniſtry, 
who not an hour ago in publick appear d 
ſuch Friends, now plotting craftily each 
other's Ruin, with the Ruin of the State 
it-ſelf, a Sacrifice to their Ambition. 
Here he may ſee too thoſe of a w 

« | in | 
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„ kind, who knowing not Ambition, fol- Sect. 2. 
« low only Love. Vet (PnulLocLes) Www 1 
« who wou'd think it?” —— l 


AT theſe words, you may remember, I 
diſcover'd the Lightneſs of my Temper, and 
laugh'd aloud ; which I cou'd hardly hope 
you wou'd have pardon'd, had I not freely 
told you the true reaſon. *T'was not for 
want of being affected with what you 
ſpoke, I only imagin'd a more particular 
Cauſe had provok'd you, when having 
paſs'd over the Ambitious, you were com- 
ing full-charg'd againſt the People of a 
ſofter Paſſion, Ar firſt, I look'd on you as 
deeply in the Spleen : But now I concluded 
you in love, and fo unhappily engag'd as 
to have reaſon to complain of Infidelity. 
«This, thought I, has mov'd PALEMON 
thus. Hence the /d World! Here was 
* that Corruption, and thoſe Diſorders he 
« lamented !” 


AFTER I had begg'd pardon for my Caf f 
rude Mirth, which had the good fortune Il. 
however to make ſome change in your 
Humour ; we fell naturally into cool Rea- 
loning about the Nature and Cauſe of 
ILL in general: Thro' what Contin- 

" gency, what Chance; by what fatal Ne- 
* Ceſity, what Will, or what Permiſſion it 
- Came upon the World ; or being come 

once, 
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Part 1.“ once, ſhou'd ſtill ſubſiſt.“ This * 7. 


guiry, which with Night Reaſoners is eafily 
got over, ſtuck hard, I found, with one 
of your cloſe Judgment and Penetration, 
And this inſenſibly led us into a nice Criti- 
ciſm of NATURE ; whom you ſharply ar- 
raign'd for many Abſurditys you thought 
her guilty of, in relation to Manking, and 
his peculiar State. 


Fain wou'd I have perſuaded you to 
think with more Equality of NaTuRe, 
and to proportion her Defects a little bet- 
ter. My Notion was, that the Grievance 
lay not altogether in one part, as you 
plac'd it; but that every thing had its 
ſhare of Inconvenience. Pleaſure and Pain, 


Beauty and Deformity, Good and Ill, 


ſeem'd to me every-where interwoven ; 
and one with another made, I thought, a 
pretty Mixture, agreeable enough, in the 
main. "Twas the ſame, I fanſy'd, as in 
ſome of thoſe rich Stuffs, where the 
Flowers and Ground were oddly put to- 
gether, with ſuch irregular Work, and 
contrary Colours, as look'd ill in the Pat- 
= but mighty natural and well in th: 
iece. 


Bur you were till upon Extremes. 
Nothing wou'd ſerve to excuſe the Faults 


® Treatiſe IV. See the Beginning. 
| or 
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ar Blemiſhes of this Part of the Creation, Set. 2. 
MANKIND; even tho all beſides were 
fair, without a Blemiſh. The very Storms 

and Tempeſts had their Beauty in your 
account, thoſe alone excepted which aroſe 

in human Breaſts. "Twas only for this 
turbulent Race of Mortals you offer'd to 

accuſe Nature. And I now found why 

you had been ſo tranſported with the Sto- 

ry of PROMETHEUS. You wanted ſuch 

an Operator as this for Mankind: And 

vou were tempted to wiſh the Story cou'd 

have been confirm'd in modern Divinity 

that clearing the ſupreme Powers of any 
Concern or Hand in the ill Workmanſhip, 

you might have the liberty of inveighing 

againſt it, without Profaneneſs. 


Tuy1s however, I told you, was but a 
flight Evaſion of the religious Poets a- 
mong the Antients. "Twas eaſy to an- 
ſwer every Objection by a PRoME- 
THEUS: as, Why had Mankind crigi- 
* nally ſo much Folly and Perverſenelſs ? 
* Why ſo much Pride, ſuch Ambition, 
* and ſtrange Appetites? Why ſo many 
* Plagues, and Curſes, entail'd on him 
* and his Foſterity ?  —PRoMETHEUS 
was the Cauſe. The plaſtick Artiſt, with 
his unlucky Hand, folv'd all. Twas 
His Contrivance (they faid) and He was 
* to anſwer for it. They reckon'd it 
a fair Game, if they cou'd gain @ ſingle 

Remove, 
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Part 1. Remove, and put the evi Cauſe farther 
off. If the People aſk'd a Queſtion, they 
* told 'em à Tale, and ſent em away fatil- 
fy'd. None beſides a few Philoſophers 
wou'd be ſuch Buſy-bodys, they thought, 
as to look beyond, or aſk a ſecond 


Queſtion. 


AND in reality, continu'd I, 'tis not to 
be imagin'd how ſerviceable 4 Tale is, to 
amuſe others beſides mere Children; and 

how much eaſier the Generality of Men 
are paid in this Paper-coin, than in Ster- 
ling Reaſon. We ought not to laugh ſo 
readily at the Indian Philoſophers, who to 
ſatisfy their People how this huge Frame 
of the World 1s ſupported, tell 'em 'tis 
by an Elephant. And the Elephant 
how ? A ſhreud Queſtion ! but which 
by no means ſhou'd be anſwer'd. Tis here 
only that our Indian Philoſophers are to 
blame. They ſhou'd be contented with e 
Elephant, and go no further. But they have 
a Tortoiſe in reverſe ; whoſe Back, they 
think, is broad enough. So the Tortoiſe 
muſt bear the new Load: And thus the 
matter ſtands worſe than before. 


THE Heathen Story of PRoME- 
THEUS was, I told you, much the ſame 
with this Indian one: only the Heathen 
Mythologiſts were ſo wiſe as not to go 


beyond the firſt Remove, A ſingle PR0- 
METHEUS 
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METHEUS was enough to take the Weight Sect. 2. 
from JovE. They fairly made JovE a 


Stander-by. He reſolv'd, it ſeems, to be 
Neuter; and ſee what wou'd come of 
this notable Experiment ; how the dan- 
gerous Man-moulder wou'd proceed ; and 
what wou'd be the Event of his Tamper- 
ing. Excellent Account, to ſatisfy the 
Heathen YVulgar ! But how, think you, 
wou'd a Philoſopher digeſt this? © For 
« the Gods (he wou'd fay preſently ) 
either cou'd have hinder'd PRoME- 
« THEUS'S Creation, or they cou'd not. 
« Tf they cou'd, they were anſwerable 
« for the Conſequences ; if they cou'd 
« not, they were no longer Gods, being 
« thus limited and controul'd. And whe- 
ther PROMETHEUS were a Name for 
Chance, Deſtiny, a plaſtick Nature, or 
Jan evil Demon; whatever was deſign'd 
by it; 'twas ſtill the ſame Breach of 
* OMNIPOTENCE.' 


THAT ſuch a hazardous Affair as this 
of Creation ſhou'd have been undertaken 
by thoſe who had not perfect Foreſight as 
well as Command, you own'd was neither 
wile nor juſt. But you ſtood to Foreſight. 
You allow'd the Coꝝſeguences to have been 
underſtood by the creating Powers, when 
they undertook their Work : and you de- 
ny'd that it wou'd have been better for 


them to have omitted it; tho they knew 
what 
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Part 1. what wou'd be the Event. "Twas ber. 

A ter ſtill that the Project ſhou'd be exe. 

* * cuted, whatever might become of Man- 
% kind, or how hard ſoever ſuch a Cre- 
* ation was like to fall on the generality 
e of this miſerable Race. For twas im- 
e poſſible, you thought, that Heaven 
“ ſhou'd have acted otherwiſe than for 
e the beſt. So that even from this Mi— 
« ſery and ILL of Man, there was un- 
« doubtedly ſome Goop arifing ; ſome- 
* thing which over-balanc'd all, and made 
« full amends,” 


THIS was a Confeflion I wonder'd 
indeed how I came to draw from you: 
And ſoon afterwards I found you ſome- 
what uneaſy under it. For here I took up 
your own part againſt you ; and ſetting 
all thoſe Villanys and Corruptions of hu- 
man Kind in the ſame light you had done 
juſt before, I put it upon you to tell, 
where poſſibly cou'd be the Advantage or 
Good ariſing hence; or what Excellence 
or Beauty cou'd redound from thoſe tra- 
gical Pictures you your-ſelf had drawn 
ſo well after the Life. Whether it mult 
not be a very ſtrong philoſophical Faith, 
which ſhou'd perſuade one that thoſe diſ- 
mal Parts you ſet to view were only the 
neceſſary Shades of a fine Piece, to be 


reckon'd among the Beautys of the Crea- 
tion: 
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tion: Or whether poſſibly you might look Sect. 2. 
upon that Maxim as very fit for Heaven, 


which I was ſure you did not approve at 
all in Mankind ; © To do ILL that Goop 
« might follow. 


Tris, I ſaid, made me think of the 
manner of our modern PROMETHEUs's, 
the Mountebanks, who perform'd ſuch Won- 
ders of many kinds, here on our earthly 
Stages. They cou'd create Diſeaſes, and 
make Miſchief, in order to heal, and to re- 
fore. But ſhou d we aſſign ſuch a Practice 
as this to Heaven? Shou'd we dare to 
make ſuch Empiricks of the Gods, and 
ſuch a Patient of poor Nature? © Was 
« this a reaſon for Nature's Sicklineſs ? 
Or how elſe came ſhe (poor Innocent!) 
« to fall ſick, or run aſtray? Had ſhe been 
te originally healthy, or created found at 
e firſt; the had fill continu'd ſo, "Twas 
no credit to the Gods to leave her deſti- 
% tute, or with a Flaw which wou'd coſt 
dear the mending, and make them Suf- 
« ferers for their own Work. 


I was going to bring HoMER to 
witneſs for the many Troubles of JIovx, 
the Death of SARPEDoON, and the fre- 
quent Croſſes Heaven met with, from the 
fatal Siſters. But this Diſcourſe, J ſaw, 
diſpleas d you. I had by this time plain- 
ly diſcover d my Inclination to S e- 

TICISM, 
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TICISM. And here not only Religion 
was objected to me, but I was reproach d 
too on the account of that Gallantry which 
I had ſome time before defended, Both 
were join'd together in the Charge you 
made againſt me, when you ſaw I ad- 
her'd ro nothing : but was now as teady 
to declaim againſt the Fair, as J had been 
before to plead their Cauſe, and defend 
the Moral of Lovers. This, you faid, 


was my conſtant way in all Debates: 1 


was as well pleas'd with the Reaſon on 
one ſide, as on the other: I never troubled 
my- ſelf about the Succeſs of the Argu- 


ment, but laugh'd ſtill, whatever way it 
went; and even when I convinc'd others, 
never ſeem'd as if I was convinc'd my- 


ſelf. 


I owNn'p to you, PALEMON, there 
was Truth enough in your Charge. For 
above all things I lov'd Eaſe ; and of all 
Philoſophers thoſe who reaſon'd moſt at 
their caſe, and were never angry or diſ- 
turb'd ; as thoſe call'd SETI Es, you 


- own'd, never were. I look'd upon this 


kind of Ph:/o/ophy as the prettieſt, agree- 
ableſt, roving Exerciſe of the Mind, poſſi- 
ble to be imagin d. The other kind, | 
thought, was painful and laborious ; © To 
« keep always in the Limits of ne Path; 
« to drive always at a Point; and hold pre- 


« ciſely to what Men, at a venture, call'd 
* TRE 
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« HE TRUTH: A Point, in all appea-Sect. 2. 
« rance, very unfix'd, and hard to aſcer- WWW 


« tain,” Beſides, my way hurt no body. 
| was always the firſt to comply on any 
occaſion; and for Matters of Religion, 
was further from Profaneneſs and erro- 
neous Doctrine than any-one. I cou'd 
never have the Sufficiency to ſhock my 
ſpiritual and learned Superiors. I was the 
furtheſt from leaning to my own Under- 
ſtanding : nor was I one who exalted Rea- 
ſen above Faith, or inſiſted much upon 
what the dogmatical Men call Demon/tra- 
tin, and dare oppoſe to the ſacred Myſte- 
rys of Religion, And to ſhew you, con- 
tinu'd I, how impoflible it is for the Men 
of our ſort ever to err from the Catho- 
lick and Eſtabliſh'd Faith, pray conſider ; 
That whereas Others pretend to ſee with 
their own Eyes, what is propereſt and beſt 
for them in Religion; We, for our parts, 
pretend not to fee with any other than 
thoſe of our ſpiritual Guides. Neither do 
we preſume to judg thoſe Guides our-ſelves; 
but ſubmit to them, as they are appointed 
us by our juſt Superiors. In ſhort, you 
who are Rationaliſts, and walk by Rea- 
lon in every thing, pretend to know all 
things, whilſt you believe little or no- 
thing: We for our parts know nothing, 
and believe all. : 
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HERE Iended; and, in return, you 
only ask'd me coldly, «© Whether with 
that fine SCEPTICISM of mine, I 
© made no more diſtinction between Sin- 
« cerity and Inſincerity in Actions, than! 
did between Truth and Falſhood, Right 
« and Wrong, in Arguments? 


I puRST not ask what your Queſtion 
drove at. I was afraid I ſaw it too plain- 
ly; and that by this looſe way of talking, 
which I had learnt in ſome faſhionable 
Converſations of the World, I had given 
ou occaſion to ſuſpect me of the worſt 
ſort of Scepticiſin, ſuch as ſpar'd nothing; 
but overthrew all Principles, Moral and 
Divine. 


FoRGIvE me, ſaid I, good PAT F- 
MON : you are offended, I ſee, and not 
without cauſe. But what if I ſhou'd en- 
deavour to compenſate my Sceptical Mil- 
behaviour, by uſing a known Sceptick Pri- 
vilege, and aſſerting ſtrenuouſly the Cauſe 
I have hitherto oppos d? Do not imagine 
that I dare aſpire ſo high as to defend te- 
veal'd Religion, or the holy Myſterys of 
the Chriſtian Faith. I am unworthy of 
ſuch a Task, and ſhou'd profane the Sub- 


ject. Tis of mere Philoſophy 1 ſpeak : 


And my Fancy is only to try what I can 
| muſter 
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muſter up thence, to make head againſt Sect. 2. 
the chief Arguments of Athe:/m, and re- 


eſtabliſh what I have offer'd to looſen in 
the Syſtem of Thez/m. 


Your Project, ſaid you, bids fair to Den. 


reconcile me to your Character, which I 
was beginning to miſtruſt. For as averſe 
as I am to the Cauſe of Theiſin, or Name of 
Dx1sT, when taken in a ſenſe excluſive of 
Revelation; I conſider ſtill that, in ſtrict- 
neſs, the Root of all is THE IHSSM; and that 
to be a ſettled Chriſtian, it is neceſſary to 
be firſt of all a good T HEIST. For Theiſin 
can only be oppos d to * Polytheiſin, or A.- 
theiſm. Nor have I patience to hear the 
Name of DE IS (the higheſt of all Names) 
decry'd, and ſet in oppoſition to Chri/tia- 
mty. * As if our Religion was a kind of 
* Magick, which depended not on the Be- 
lief of a ſingle ſupreme Being. Or as if 
the firm and rational Belief of ſuch a Be- 
ing, on philoſophical Grounds, was an 
« improper Qualification for believing any 
* thing further.” Excellent Preſumption, 
for thoſe who naturally incline to the Diſ- 
belief of Revelation, or who thro' Vanity 
affect a Freedom of this kind 


Bu r let me hear, continu'd you, whe- 
ther in good Earneſt, and thorow Sinceri- 


yy Te Pohtheifm (Demoniſm) or Atbeiſm:" as above, 
* 13, 
O 2 ty: 
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Part 1.ty, you intend to advance any thing in fa- 
A vour of that Opinion which is fundamental 


to all Religion; or whether you deſign 
only to divert your-ſelf with the Subject, 
as you have done hitherto ? © Whatever 
your Thoughts are, PHILoCLEs, lam 
e reſoly'd to force em from you. You can 
* no longer plead the Unſutableneſs of the 
„Time or Place to ſuch grave Subjects. 
* The gaudy Scene is over with the Day, 
* Our Company have long ſince quitted 
« the Field. And the ſolemn Majeſty of 
« ſuch a Night as this, may juſtly. ſute 
« with the profoundeſt Meditation, or moſt 
* ſerious Diſcourſe.” 


Lay 


Tubes, PALE MON, you continu'd to 
urge me; till by neceſſity I was drawn 
into the following Vein of Ph1lofophical 
Enthufiaſm. 


> & CI. M0 


OU ſhall find then, faid I (taking a 

grave Air) that it is poſſible for me 
to be ſerious ; and that 'tis probable I am 
growing ſo, for good and all. Your Over- 
ſeriouſneſs a-while ſince, at ſuch an un- 
ſeaſonable time, may have driven me per- 
haps into a contrary Extreme, by oppo- 
ſition to your melancholy Humour, But 


I have now a better Idea of that Melan- 
chaly 
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cboly you diſcover'd ; and notwithſtanding Sect. 3. 
the humorous Turn you were pleas'd to WWW 
give it, I am perſuaded it has a different 
Foundation from any of thoſe fantaſtical 

Cauſes I then aſſign'd to it. Love, £9FE. 
« (doubtleſs, is at the bottom; but a no- 

« bler Love than ſuch as common Beautys 

« inſpire, '— 


HERE, in my turn, I began to raiſe my 
Voice, and imitate the ſolemn way you 
had been teaching me. Knowing as 
you are, continu'd I, wwell-knowing and 
« experienc'd in all the Degrees and Or- 
ders of Beauty, in all the myſterious Beau. 
Charms of the particular Forms; you 
* riſe to what is more general; and with 
« a larger Heart, and Mind more com- 
« prehenſive, you generouſly ſeek that 
* which 1s higheſt in the kind. Not cap- 
* tivated by the Lineaments of a fair 
Face, or the well-drawn Proportions of 
* a human Body, you view the Life it- 
« {elf, and embrace rather tbe Mind, which 
* adds the Luſtre, and renders chiefly 
* amiable, 


No is the Enjoyment of ſuch a fin- S 
« gle Beauty ſufficient to ſatisfy ſuch an 
* aſpiring Soul. Ir ſeeks how to combine 
more Beautys, and by what Coalition 
* of theſe, to form a beautiful Society, 
It views Communitys, Friendſhips, Re- . 
O 3 « lations, 
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Firtue. 


Univerſe, 


cc 
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Part 1.“ lations, Dutys ; and conſiders by what 
Harmony of particular Minds the gene- 


ral Harmony is compos'd, and Commun- 
weal eſtabliſh'd. 


NN o ſatisfy'd even with publick Good 


* in ove Community of Men, it frames 
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it-ſelf a nobler Object, and with en- 
larg'd Affection ſeeks the Good of Man- 
kind, It dwells with Pleaſure amidſt 
that Reaſon, and thoſe Orders on which 
this fair Correſpondence and goodl 

Intereſt is eſtabliſh'd. Laws, Conſtitu- 
tions, Civil and religious Rites ; what- 
ever civilizes or poliſhes rude Mankind ; 
the Scienccs and Arts, Philoſophy, Mo- 
rals, Virtue; the flouriſhing State of 
human Affairs, and the Perfection of 
human Nature; theſe are its delightful 
Proſpects, and this the Charm of Beauty 
which attracts it. 


* STILL ardent in this Purſuit (ſuch 
is its Love of Order and Perfection) it 
reſts not here; nor ſatisfies it-ſelf with 
the Peauty of a Part; but extending 
further its communicative Bounty, ſeeks 
the Good of All, and affects the Intereſt 
and Proſperity of the Whole, True to 
its native World and higher Country, 
tis here it ſeeks Order and Perfection; 
wiſhing the beſt, and hoping till to find 
a juit and wile Adminiſtration, : 

b cc ND 
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| Sect. 3. 
« AN D ſince all Hope of this were vain WW 
« and idle, if no univerſal Mind preſided; O. 
« fince without ſuch a ſupreme Intelli- 
« gence and providential Care, the diſ- 
« tracted Univerſe muſt be condemn'd to 
« ſuffer infinite Calamitys ; tis here the 
« generous Mind labours to diſcover that 
« healing Cauſe by which the Intereſt of 
« the Whole is ſecurely eſtabliſh'd, the 
« Beauty of Things, and the univerſal - 
* Order happily ſuſtain'd, 


„ THIS, PALEMON, is the Labour lll al 

« of your Soul: and This its Melancho- and moral. 
« ly; when unſucceſsfully purſuing the 
« ſupreme Beauty, it meets with dark - 
ning Clouds which intercept its Sight. 
« Monſters ariſe, not thoſe from Lyb:an 
«* Deſarts, but from the Heart of Man 
« more fertile; and with their horrid 
* Aſpect caſt an unſeemly Reflection up- 
© on NATURE. She, helpleſs (as ſhe is 
thought) and working thus abſurdly, is 
* contemn'd, the Government of the 
5 IN arraign'd, and DEITVYVY made 
void. 


% Mucn is alledg'd in anſwer, to 
© ſhew why Nature errs, and how ſhe 
* came thus impotent and erring trom an 
* unerring . Hand. But I deny ſhe errs ; 
* and when ſhe ſeems moſt ignorant or 

O4 <« perverſe 
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perverſe in her Productions, I aſſert her 
even then as wiſe and provident, as in 
her goodlieſt Works. For 'tis not then 
that Men complain of the World's Or- 


der, or abhor the Face of things, when 
they ſee various Intereſts mix'd and inter- 
fering ; Natures ſubordinate, of different 
kinds, oppos'd one to another, and in 
their difterent Operations ſubmitted, the 
higher to the lower. Tis on the con- 
trary, from this Order of inferior and 
ſuperior Things, that we admire the 
* World's Beauty, founded thus o Con- 
trarietys : whilſt from ſuch various and 
diſagrecing Principles, a univerſal Cen- 
cord is eſtabliſh'd. 


Tus in the ſeveral Orders of ter- 
reſtrial Forms, a Reſignation is requir d, 
a Sacrifice and mutual yielding of Na- 
tures one to another. The Vegetables 
by their Death ſuſtain the Animals: 
and Animal Bodys diſſolv'd, enrich the 
Earth, and raiſe again the vegetable 
World. The numerous Inſects are re- 
duc'd by the ſuperior Kinds of Birds 
and Beaſts : and theſe again are check'd 
by Man ; who 1n his turn ſubmits to o- 
ther Natures, and reſigns his Form a Sa- 
crifice in common to the reſt of Things, 


* See VOL. III. p. 263, 264. what is cited in the Notes 


from the antient Author on the Horld. 


« And 
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« And if in Natures ſo little exalted or Sect. 3. 
pre- eminent above each other, the Sa- 
« crifice of Intereſts can appear ſo juſt; 

« how much more reaſonably may all in- 

« ferior N4tures be ſubjected to the /upe- 

« xjor Nature of the World! That World, 

« PAL MON, which even now tranſport- 

« ed you, when the Sun's fainting Light 

« gave Way to theſe bright Conſtellations, 

« and left you this wide Syſtem to con- 
template. 


« HERE are thoſe Laus which ought 
e not, nor can ſubmit to any thing be- 
« low. The central Powers, which hold 
« the laſting Orbs in their juſt Poize and 
Movement, muſt not be controul'd to 
« fave a fleeting Form, and reſcue from 
« the Precipice a puny Animal, whoſe 
« brittle Frame, howe'er protected, muſt 
« of 1t-ſelf ſo ſoon diſſolve. The ambient 
“ Air, the inward Vapours, the impending 
« Meteors, or whatever elſe is nutrimen- 
© tal or preſervative of this Earth, muſt 
operate in a natural Courſe : and other 
« Conſtitutions muſt ſubmit to the good 
* Habit and Conſtitution of the all-ſuſtain- 
ing Globe. 


* LET us not therefore wonder, if by 
* Earthquakes, Storms, peſtilential Blaſts, 
© nether or upper Fires, or Floods, the ani- 

* mal Kinds are oft afflicted, and whole 
«« Species 
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Part 1.“ Species perhaps involv'd at once in com- 


mon Ruin: But much leſs let us account 
it ſtrange, if either by outward Shock, 
or ſome interior Wound from hoſtile 
Matter, particular Animals are deform'd 
even in their firſt Conception, when the 
Diſeaſe invades the Seats of Generation, 
and ſeminal Parts are injur'd and obftruc- 
ted in their accurate Labours, Tis then 
alone that monſtrous Shapes are ſeen: 
Nature ſtill working as before, and not 
erverſly or erroneouſly ; not faintly, or 
with feeble Endeavours ; but o'erpower'd 
by 2 ſuperior Rival, and by another 
Nature's zz/tly conquering Force. 


« NoR need we wonder, if the inte- 
rior Form, the Soul and Temper, par- 
takes of this occaſional Deformity, and 
ſympathizes often with its cloſe Partner. 
Who 1s there can wonder either at the 
Sickneſſes of Senſe, or the Depravity of 
Minds inclos'd in ſuch frail Bodys, and 
dependent on ſuch pervertible Organs? 


« HERE then is that Solution you re- 
quire : and hence thoſe ſeeming Ble- 
miſhes caſt upon Nature. Nor is there 
ought in this beſide what is natural and 
good. Tis Good which is 1 
and every corruptible and mortal Na- 


ture by its Mortality and Corruption 


« yields only to ſome better, and all in 
1 e common 
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« common to that beft and higheſt Nature, Se&. 3. 
« which is incorruptible and immortal,” | 


I SCARCE had ended theſe Words, 
ere you broke- out in admiration ; aſking 
what had befall'n me, that of a ſudden I 
had thus chang'd my Character, and en- 
ter d into Thoughts, which muſt certainly, 
you ſuppos'd, have ſome Foundation in 
me, fince I cou'd expreſs them with ſuch 
ſeeming Affection as I had done. 


O, saipD I, PALEMON! that it had 
been my fortune to have met you the other 
day, juſt at my Return out of the Coun- 
try from a Friend, whoſe Converſation had 
in one day or tuo made ſuch an Impreſſion 
on me, that I ſhou'd have ſuted you to a 
Miracle. You wou'd have thought indeed 
that I had been cur'd of my Scepticiſin and 
Levity, ſo as never to have rally'd more, 
at that wild rate, on any Subject, much 
leſs on theſe which are ſo ſerious. 


TRV Lx, faid you, I cou'd with I had 
met you rather at that time, or that thoſe. 
good and ſerious Impreſſions of your Friend 
had without interruption laſted with you 
ul this moment. 


* 


WHATEVER they were, I told you, 
PALEMON, I had not ſo loſt em neither, 
as 
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Part 1.as not eaſily, you ſaw, to revive em on 
WWV occaſion ; were I not afraid. Afraid! 


ſaid you. For whoſe ſake, good PHIL o- 
CLES, I intreat you? For mine or your 
own ? For both, reply'd I. For tho 
I was like to be perfectly cur'd of my Scep. 
ticiſm ; twas by what I thought work, 


Enthuſiaft. downright Enthufiaſm. You never knew 


a more agreeable ENTHUSIAST! 


WERE he my Friend, ſaid you, I ſhou'd 
hardly treat him in ſo free a manner. Nor 
ſhou'd I, perhaps, judg that to be Enthy- 

fiaſm which you ſo freely term ſo. I have 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you injure him. 
Nor can I be fatisfy'd till I hear further 
of that ſerious Converſation for which you 


tax him as Enthufiaſtick, 


I MusT confeſs, ſaid I, he had nothing 
of that ſavage Air of the vulgar enthu- 
fiaſtick Kind. All was ſerene, ſoft, and 
harmonious. The manner of it was more 
after the pleaſing Tranſports of thoſe an- 
tient Poets you are often charm'd with, 
than after the fierce unſociable way of mo- 
dern Zealots ; thoſe ſtarch'd gruff Gentle- 
men, who guard Religion as Bullys do a 
Miſtreſs, and give us the while a very in- 
different Opinion of their Lady's Merit, 
and their own Wit, by adoring what they 
neither allow to be inſpected by others, 


nor care themſelves to examine in a - 
light. 
O 
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light, But here III anſwer for it; there Sect. 3. 
was nothing of Diſguiſe or Paint. All was WWW 
fair, open, and genuine, as Nature her- 
ſelf 'Twas Nature he was in love with: 
"Twas Nature he ſung. And if any-one 
might be ſaid to have 4 natural Miſtreſs, 
my Friend certainly might, whoſe Heart 
was thus ingag' d. But Love, I found, 
was every-where the ſame. And tho the 
Object here was very fine, and the Paſ- 
fion it created very noble; yet Liberty, I 
thought, was finer than all: And I who 
never car'd to ingage in other Loves of the 
leaſt continuance, was the more afraid, I 
told you, of this which had ſuch a power 
with my poor Fr:end, as to make him ap- 
pear the per fecteſt ENTHUSIAST in the 
World, LLhumour only excepted. For this 
was ſingular in him, © That tho he had 
Hall of the Enthuſiaſt, he had nothing of 
* the Bigot. He heard every thing with 
* Mildneſs and Delight; and bore with me 
* when I treated all his Thoughts as viſio- 
* nary; and when, Sceptick-like, I unra- 
* ved all his Syſtems.” 


He RH was that Character and Deſcrip- 
tim which ſo highly pleas'd you, that you 
wou'd hardly ſuffer me to come to a con- 
cluſion. Twas impoſſible, I found, to 
give you ſatisfaction, without reciting the 
main of what paſs'd in thoſe 79 days be- 
tween my Friend and me, in our Country- 
5 | Retire- . 
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Part 1.Retirement. Again and again I bid you 


beware: © You knew not the danger of 


WY 
Enthufafs « this philoſophical Paſſion ; nor conſider d 


what you might poſſibly draw upon 
« your-ſelf, and make me : Author of, 
« I was far enough engag'd already: and 
© you were puſhing me further, at your 
« own hazard.” 


ALL I cou'd ſay made not the leaſt 
impreſſion on you. But rather than pro- 
ceed any further this night, I engag d, for 
your fake, to turn Writer, and draw up 
the Memoirs of thoſe wo philoſophical 
Days; beginning with what had paſs'd 
this /aſt Day between our-ſelves ; as I have 
accordingly done, you ſee, by way of 
Introduction to my Story. 


BY this time, being got late to Town, 
ſome hours after the lateſt of our Compa- 
ny, you ſet me down at my own Lodg- 


ing; and thus we bad Good-night, 


PART 
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PARTI 


— 
— 


PHiLOCLES to PALEMON. 


FT ER ſuch a Day as Yeſterday, I 
A might well have thought it hard, 

when I awak'd the next Morning, 
to find my-ſelf under poſitive Engagements 
of proceeding in the fame philoſophical 
way, without intermiſſion, and upon har- 
der terms than ever. For 'twas no longer 
the agreeable Part of a Companion which 
I had now to bear. Your Converſation, 
PALEM ON, which had hitherto ſupported 
me, was at an end. I was now alone; 
confin'd ro my Cloſet ; oblig'd to meditate 
by my-ſelf ; and reduc'd to the hard Cir- 
cumſtances of an Author, and Hiſtorian, 
in the moſt difficult Subject. 


Bur here, methought, propitious Hea- 
ven, in ſome manner, aſſiſted me. For if 
Dreams were, as Ho ME R teaches, ſent 

ä from 
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Part 2. from the Throne of Jovr; I might con- 

WWVV clude I had a favourable one, of the true 
ſort, towards the Morning-light ; which, as 
I recollected my- ſelf, gave me a clear and 
per fect Idea of what I defir'd fo earneſtly 
to bring back to my Memory. 


I FounD my-ſelf tranſported to a diſtant 
Country, which preſented a pompous rural 
Scene. It was a Mountain not far from the 
Sea, its Brow adorn'd with antient Wood, 
and at its foot a River and well-inhabited 
Plain: beyond which the Sea appearing, 
clos'd the Proſpect. 


No ſooner had I conſider'd the Place, 
than I diſcern'd it to be the very fame 
where I had ralk'd with TyzocLes the 
ſecond Day I was with him in the Coun- 
try. I look'd about to ſee if I cou'd find 
my Friend; and calling TytocLrs! La- 
wak'd. But ſo powerful was the Impreſſion 
of my Dream, and fo perfect the Idea rais'd 
in me, of the Perſon, Words, and Manner 
of my Friend, that I cou'd now fanſy my- 
ſelf philoſophically inſpir'd, as that Ro- 
MAN Sage by his EGERIA, and invited, 

on this occaſion, to try my Hiſtorical 
Musr. For juſtly might I hope for iuch 
Aſſiſtance in behalf of Tmuroci rs, who 
ſo lov'd the Muſes, and was, I thought, no 
leſs belov'd by them. 


T0 
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TO RETURN therefore to that ori- 
ginal rural Scene, and that Heroic G g- 
x1Us, the Companion and Guide of my 
firſt Thoughts in theſe profounder Subjects: 
I found him the firſt Morning with his 
belov'd Mantuan Mus, roving in the 
Fields; where, as I had been inform'd at 
his Houſe, he was gone out, after his uſual 
way, to read. The moment he ſaw me, 
his Book vaniſh'd, and he came with 
friendly haſte ro meet me. After we had 
embrac'd, I diſcover d my Curioſity to 
know what he was reading; and ask'd, 
„jf it were of a ſecret kind, to which I 
* cou'd not be admitted.” On this 
he ſhew'd me his Poet; and looking plea- 
ſantly, Now tell me truly, ſaid he, P n 1- 
LOCLES, did you not expect ſome more 
myſterious Book than this? I own'd 
I did, conſidering his Character, which I 
took to be of ſo contemplative a kind. 

And do you think, ſaid he, that without 
being contemplative, one can truly re- 
liſh theſe diviner Poets? Indeed, ſaid 
I, I never thought there was any need of 
growing contemplative, or retiring from 
the World, to read VIRGIL or Ho- 
RACE, X 

You have nam'd two, ſaid he, who 
can hardly be thought ſo very like; tho 

Val. 2. P they 
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Part 2.they were Friends, and equally good Poets 
Wet joining 'em, as you are pleas'd to do, 


Retive- 8 
, I wou'd willingly learn from you, whe- 


ther in your opinion there be any Diſpoli- 
tion ſo fitted for reading 'em, as that in 
which they writ themſelves. In this, I am 
ſure, they both join'd heartily ; to love Re- 
tirement : when for the ſake of ſuch a Life 
and Habit as you call contemplative, they 
were willing to ſacrifice the higheſt Ad- 
vantages, Pleaſures, and Favour of a Court, 
But I will venture to ſay more in favour of 
Retirement : That not only the beſt Au- 
« thors, but the beſt Company, require 
« this ſeaſoning.” Society it-ſelf cannot 
be rightly enjoy'd without ſome Abſti- 
nence and ſeparate Thought. All grows 
inſipid, dull, and tireſom, without the 
kelp of ſome Intervals of Retirement. 
Say, PHILOCLES, Whether you your-ſelf 
have not often found it ſo? Do you think 
thoſe Lovers underſtand the Intereſts of 
their Loves, who by their good-will 
wou'd never be parted for a moment? 
Or wou'd they be diſcreet Friends, think 
you, who wou'd chuſe to live together 
on ſuch Terms? What Reliſh chen mult 
the World have (that common World 
of mix'd and undiſtinguiſh'd Company) 
without a little Solitude; without ſtep— 
ping now and then aſide, out of the Road 
and beaten Track of Life, that tedious Cir- 


cle of Noiſe and Show, which forces 7 
I ry 
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yd Mankind to ſeek relief from every Sect. 1. 
pcor Diverſion ? Wy ES | 


By your Rule, ſaid I, TurocLes, 
there ſhou'd be no ſuch thing as Happrne/s 
or Good in Life, ſince every Enjoyment 
wears out ſo ſoon ; and growing painful, is 
diverted by ſome other thing; and that a- | 
gain by ſome other; and ſo on. I am ſure, 
if Solitude ſerves as a Remedy or Diverſion | 
to any thing in the World, there 1s no- | 
thing which may not ſerve as Diverſion to ": 
Solitude ; which wants it more than any | 
thing beſides. And thus there can be no 
Good which is regular or conſtant. Hap- 
pineſs is a thing out of the way, and only 1 
to be found in wandring. 


O PRHILOCILISõ, reply'd he, I rejoice Happines. 1 
to find you in the purſuit of Happineſs and C. 4 
Go; however you may wander. Nay, 
tho you doubt whether there be that Thing ; 
yet if you reaſon, tis ſufficient ; there is 
hope ſtill, But ſee how you have una- 
wares engag'd your-ſelf! For if you have | 
deſtroy'd all Good, becauſe in all you can 
think of, there is nothing will conſtantly | 
hold ſo; then you have ſet it as a Maxim, 
(and very juſtly in my Opinion) * That 
Nothing can be good but what is conſtant.” | 


I own, ſaid I, that all I know of | 
worldly Satisfaction is inconſtant. The | | 
2 Things 1 
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and the Good it-ſelf, whatever it be, de- 


Hao 7 inc 57 
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1 . 
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pends no leſs on Humour than on Fortune. 
For that which Chance may often ſpare, 
Time will not. Age, Change of Temper, 
other Thoughts, a different Paſſion, new 
Engagements, a new Turn of Life, or Con- 
verſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, and 
alone ſufficient to deſtroy Enjoyment. Tho 
the Object be the ſame, the Reliſh changes, 
and the ſhort-liv'd Goop expires. But ! 
Mou'd wonder much if you cou'd tell me 
any thing in Life, which was not of as 
changeable a Nature, and ſubject to the 
ſame common Fate of Satiety and Diſguſt, 


I FIND then, reply'd he, that the cur- 
rent Notion of Gcod is not ſufficient to 
ſatisfy you. You can afford to {cepticize, 
where no-one elſe will ſo much as heſitate. 
For almoſt every-one philoſophizes dog- 
matically on this Head. All are poſitive 
in this, © That our real Good is PLA. 


SURE. 


Ir they wou'd inform us © V hich, faid 
I, or What ſort,” and aſcertain once the 
very Species and diſtin Kind ſuch as muſt 
conſtantly remain the ſame, and equally 
eligible at all times; I ſhou'd chen perhaps 
be better fatisfy'd. But when i and 


Pleaſure are ſynonymous; when a 
ching 
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thing which * pleaſes us is call'd PL A-Scct. x, 
SURE, and we never chuſe or prefer but as ww 


we pleaſe, tis trifling to fay, © Pleaſure is 
cur Good,” For this has as little meaning 
as to ſay, © We chuſe what we think eligi- 
ble ” and, © We are pleasd with what 
delights or pleaſes us. The Queſtion is, 
« Whether we are rightly pleasd, and 
« chuſe as we /hou'd do?” For as highly 
fleasd as Children are with Baubles, or 
with whatever affects their tender Senſes ; 
we cannot in our hearts ſincerely admire 
their Enjoyment, or imagine em Poſſeſſors 
of any extraordinary Good, Yet are their 
Senſes, we know, as keen and ſuſceptible 
of Pleaſure as our own. The ſame Re- 
flection is of force as to mere Animals, who 
in reſpect of the Livelineſs and Delicacy 
of Senſation, have many of em the advan- 
tage of us. And as for ſome low and ſor- 
did Pleaſures of human Kind ; ſhou'd they 
be ever ſo laſtingly enjoy'd, and in the 
higheſt credit with their Enjoyers; I ſhou'd 
never afford em the name of Happineſs or 
Good, 


Wov'p you then appeal, ſaid he, from 
the immediate Feeling and Experience of 
one who is pleas'd, and fatisfy'd with what 


he enjoys? 
* VOL. I. pag. 308. VOL. III. pag. 200. 
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uo og MosrT certainly I ſhou'd appeal, ſaid 


I, (continuing the ſame Zeal which Tu x- 
oCLEs had ſtirr'd in me, againſt thoſe 
Nogmatizers on Pleaſure.) For is there 
that ſordid Creature on earth, who does 
not prize his own Enjoyment ? Does not 
the trowardeſt, the molt rancorous diſtem- 

er'd Creature do as much ? Is not Malice 
and Cruelty of the higheſt reliſh with ſome 
Natures ? Is not a hoggiſh Life the height 
of ſome Mens Wiſhes? You wou'd not 


ask me ſurely to enumerate the ſeveral Spe- 


cies of Senſations, which Men of certain 
Taſtes have adopted, and own'd for their 
chief Pleaſure and Delight. For with ſome 
Men even Diſeaſes have been thought va- 
luable and worth the cheriſhing, merely 
for the Pleaſure found in allaying the Ardor 
of an- irritating Senſation. And to thele 
abſurd Ep:icures thoſe other are near a-kin, 
who by ſludy'd Provocatives raiſe unnatu- 
ral Thirſt and Appetite; and to make way 
for freſh Repletion, prepare Emeticks, as 
the laſt Deſert ; ; the ſooner to renew the 
Feaſt. "Tis ſaid, I know, provetb-ally, 
« That Taſtes are different, and muſt nt 
« be diſputed.” And J remember ſome ſuch 
Motto as this plac'd once on a Devic, 
which was found ſutable to the Notion. 
A Fly was repreſented feeding on a certain 
Lump. The Food, however vile, was na- 


tural to the Animal. There was no Ab- 


furcity 


4 (ea 
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ſurdity in the Caſe. But ſhou'd you ſhew Sect. 1. 
me a brutiſh or a barbarous Man thus ta- WWW 
ken up, and ſolac'd in his Pleaſure ; ſhou'd 

you ſhew me a Sot in his ſolitary Debauch, 

or a Tyrant in the exerciſe of his Cruelty, 

with this Motto over him, to forbid my 
Appeal ; I ſhou'd hardly be brought to 

think the better of his Enjoyment : Nor 

can I poſſibly ſuppoſe that a mere ſordid 
Wretch, with a baſe abject Soul, and the 

beſt Fortune in the World, was ever capa- 

ble of any real Enjoyment. 


By this Zeal, reply'd TurocLEes, 
which you have ſhewn in the refuting 4 
wrong Hypotheſis, one wou'd imagine you 
had in reality ſome Notion of 4 right; and 
began to think that there might poſſibly 
be ſuch a thing at laſt as Good. 


TuarT there is ' ſomething nearer to 
Good, and more like it than another, I 
am free, ſaid I, to own. But what real 
Goop is, I am ſtill to ſeek, and muſt 
therefore wait till you can better inform 
me. This I only know; © That either 
„All Pleaſure is Good, or only Some.” 
If all, then every kind of Senſuality muſt 
be precious and defirable. If ſome only, 
then we are to ſeek, what Rind; and diſ- 
cover, if we can, what it is which diſtin- 
guiſhes between one Pleaſure and another: 


and makes one indifferent, ſorry, mean; 
P 4 another 


— — — 
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another valuable, and worthy. And by 
this Stamp, this Character, if there be a- 
ny ſuch, we muſt define Go op; and not 
by Pleaſure it- ſelf; which may be very 
great, and yet very contemptible. Nor can 
any-one truly judg the Value of any im- 
mediate Senſation, otherwiſe than by judg- 
ing firſt of the Situation of his own Mind, 
For that which we eſteem a Happineſs in 
one Situation of Mind, 1s otherwiſe thought 
of in angther. Which Situation therefore 


is the juſteſt, muſt be conſider d; How 


& to gain that Point of Sight, whence 
e probably we may beſt diſcern; and How 
« to place our-ſelves in that unbiaſs'd 
« State, in which we are fitteſt to pro- 
„ nounce.“ 


O PRHILOcILESõ, reply'd he, if this be 
unfeignedly your Sentiment; if it be poſ- 
ſible you ſhou'd have the Fortitude to 
with-hold your * Aſſent in this Affair, and 
go in ſearch of what the meaneſt of Man- 
kind think they already now fo certainly: 
tis from a nobler turn of thought than 
what you have obſerv'd in any of the 


modern Scepticks you have convers'd with, 


For if I miſtake not, there are hardly any- 
where at this day a ſort of People more 
peremptory, or who deliberate leſs on the 


vol. I. . 81. 


choice 
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choice of Good, They who pretend to Sect. 1. 
ſuch a Scrutiny of other Evidences, are WWW 
the readieſt to take the Evidence of the 
reateſt Deceivers in the World, their own 
Paſſions. Having gain'd, as they think, a 
Liberty from ſome ſeeming Conſtraints of 
Religion, they ſuppoſe they employ this 
Liberty to perfection, by following the 
firſt Motion of their Will, and aſſenting to 
the firſt Dictate or _— of any prepoſ- 
ſeſſing “ Fancy, any foremoſt Opinion or 
Cinceit of Goop. So that their Privilege 
is only that of being perpetually amus'd ; 
and their Liberty that of being impos'd on 
in their moſt important Choice. I think 
one may ſay with aſſurance, That the 
« greateſt of Fools is he who impoſes on 
«himſelf, and in his greateſt Concern 
« thinks certainly he 4nows that which he 
« has leaſt ſtudy'd, and of which he is 
© moſt profoundly ignorant. He who is 
ignorant, but knows his Ignorance, is far 
wiſer. And to do juſtice to theſe faſhiona- 
ble Men of Wit; they are not all of em, 
indeed, ſo inſenſible as not to perceive 
ſomething of their own Blindneſs and 
Abſurdity. For often when they ſeriouſly 
reflect on their paſt Purſuits and Engage- 
ments, they freely own, © That for what 
remains of Life, they know mot whe- 


* ther they ſhall be of a-prece with them- 


* VOL. I. pag. 320, &c. 


te ſeſves; 
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Part 2.“ ſelves; or whether their Fancy, Hu- 


Pleaſnre. 


* mour, or Paſſion will not hereafter lead 
“em to a quite d;fferent Choice in PL EA“ 
* SURE, and to a Diſapprobation of all 
« they ever enjoy'd before.” — Comforta- 
ble Reflection 


To bring the Satisfactions of the Mind, 
continu'd he, and the Enjoyments of Rea- 
fon and Judgment under the Denomination 
of PLEASURE, is only a Colluſion, and 
a plain receding from the common Notion 
of the Word. They deal not fairly with 
us, who in their philoſophical Hour, ad- 
mit that for Pleaſure, which at an ordinar 
time, and in the common Practice of Life, 
is ſo little taken for ſuch. The Mathema- 
tician who labours at his Problem, the 
bookiſh Man who toils, the Artiſt who 
endures voluntarily the greateſt Hardſhips 
and Fatigues; none of theſe are ſaid © 79 


follow Pleaſure.” Nor will the Men of 


Pleaſure by any means admit 'em to be of 
their number. The Satisfactions which 
are purely mental, and depend only on the 
Motion of a Thought; muſt in all likelt- 
hood be too refin'd for the Apprehenſions 
of our modern Epicures, who are fo taken 
up with Pleaſure of a more ſubſtantial kind. 
They who are full of the Idea of ſuch a 


ſenſible ſolid Good, can have but a {lender 


Fancy for the mere ſpiritual and intellectual 


ſort, But 'tis this latter they ſet up and 
magnify 
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magnify upon occaſion ; to ſave the Igno- Set. 1. 
miny which may redound to em from the www 
former. This done, the latter may take 
its chance : Its Uſe is preſently at an end. 
For 'tis obſervable, that when the Men of 
this ſort have recommended the Enjoy- 
ments of the Mind under the title of 
Pleaſure; when they have thus dignify'd 
the Word, and included in it whatever is 
mentally good or excellent, they can after- 
wards ſuffer it contentedly to ſlide down 
again into its own genuine and vulgar 
Senſe ; whence they rais'd it only to ſerve 
a turn, When Pleaſure is call'd in queſ- 
tion, and attack'd, then Reaſon and Virtue 
are call'd in to her Aid, and made prin- 
cipal parts of her Conſtitution, A com- 
plicated Form appears, and comprehends 
ſtraight all which is generous, honeſt, and 
beautiful in human Life. But when the 
Attack is over, and the Objection once 
ſolv'd, the Specter vaniſhes : Pleaſure re- 
turns again to her former Shape : She may 
cen be Pleaſure ſtill, and have as little 
concern with dry ſober Reaſon, as in the 
nature of the thing, and according to 
common Underſtanding, ſhe really has. 
For if this rational fort of Enjoyment be 
admitted into the Notion of Good, how is 
it poſſible to admit withal that kind of 
Senſation, which in effect is rather oppoſite 
to this Enjoyment ? "Tis certain that in 


reſpect of the Mind and its Enjoyments, 
the 
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the Eagerneſs and Irritation of mere Pleg- 


WWW ſure, is as diſturbing as the Importunity 


Pleaſure 


ani Pain. 


and Vexation of Pain. If either throws 
the Mind off its biaſs, and deprives it of 
the Satisfaction it takes in its natural 
Exerciſe and Employment; the Mind in 
this caſe muſt be Sufferer as well by one 
as by the other. If neither does this, 
there is no harm on either ſide, —— 


By the way, ſaid I, interrupting him; 
As ſincere as I am in queſtioning, © Whe- 
ther PLEASURE be really Good;” I am 
not ſuch a Sceptick as to doubt © Whether 
PAIN be really III. 


WHATEVER is grievcus, reply'd he, 
can be no other than II I. But that 
what is grievous to one, is not ſo much 
as troubleſom to another; let Sportſmen, 
Soldiers, and others of the hardy Kinds 
be witneſs. Nay, that what is Pain to 
one, is Pleaſure to another, and ſo alter- 
nately, we very well know : ſince Men 
vary in their Apprehenſion of theſe Sen- 
ſations, and on many occaſions confound 
one with the other. Has not even Na- 
ture her- ſelf, in ſome reſpects, as it were 
blended em together, and (as a wiſe 
Man faid once) “ join'd the Extremity of 
« one ſo nicely to the other, that it ab- 
“ ſolutely runs into it, and is undiſtin- 


«© guiſhable?“ 
— | IN 
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IN FINE then, ſaid I, if Pleaſure and 
Pain be thus convertible and mix'd; if, 
according to your Account, That which 
« js now Pleaſure, by being ſtrain'd a lit- 
« tle too far, runs into Pain, and Pain, 
« when carry'd far, creates again the 
« higheſs Pleaſure, by mere Ceſſation, 
« and a kind of natural Succeſſion; if 
« ſome Pleaſures to ſome are Pains, and 
« ſome Pains to others are Pleaſures :” All 
this, if I miſtake not, makes ſtill for my 
Opinion, and ſhows That there is nothing 
you can afſign which can really ſtand as 


23) 


Goop. For if Pleaſure be not Goo p, Cod. 


nothing is. And if Pain be ILL, (as 1 
muſt neceſſarily take for granted) we 
have a ſhreud Chance on the / ſide 
indeed, but none at all on the better. 
So that we may fairly doubt, Whe- 
% ther LIFE it-ſelf be not mere Mile- 
* ry ;“ ſince Gazners by it we can never 
be: Loſers we may ſufficiently, and are 
| like to be, every hour of our Lives. Ac- 
cordingly, what our Engliſh Poeteſs ſays 
of Good, ſhou'd be juſt and proper: 716 
good not to be born.” — And thus for any 
thing of Good which can be expected in 
Lite, we may een Beg pardon of Na- 
* ture; and return her Preſent on her 


* hands, without waiting for her Call.” 
For 


* 
FY — ad. _ _ 
* 
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"Ot we the better for living? 

T Hex Query, ſaid he, is pertinent. But 

why ſuch Diſpatch, if the Caſe be doubt- 

ful? This, ſurely, my good PHIL o- 

cLES! is a plain Tranſgreſſion of your 

ſceptical Bounds, We muſt be ſufficiently 

dogmatical, to come to this Deterraina- 

Futurity. tion. *Tis a deciding as well concerning 

Death as Life; What poſſibly may be 

« hereafter, and What not.“ Now to be 

aſſur'd that we can never be concern'd 

in any thing hereafter, we muſt under- 

ſtand perfectly what it is which concerns 

or engages us in any thing preſent, We 

muſt truly know our-ſelves, and in what 

Se, this SELF of ours conſiſts We muſt 

determine againſt Pre-exiſtence, and give 

a better reaſon for our having never 

been concern'd in ought before our Birth, 

than merely, Becauſe we remember not, 

nor are conſcious,” For in many things 

we have been concern'd to purpoſe, of 

which we have now no Memory or 

Conſciouſneſs remaining. And thus we 

may happen to be again and again, to 

perpetuity, for any reaſon we can thow 

to the contrary. All is Revolution in us. 

We are no more the ſelf- ſame Matter, or 

Syſtem of Matter, from one day to ano- 

ther. What Succeſſion there may be bere- 

after, 
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after, we know not ; ſince even now, we Sect. 1. 
live by Succefſion, and only periſh and WWW 


are renew'd. Tis in vain we flatter our- 
ſelves with the aſſurance of our Intereſt's 
ending with a certain Shape or Form, 
What intereſted us aft firſt in it, we know 
not; any more than how we have /ince 
held on, and continue i concern'd in 
ſuch an Aſſemblage of fleeting Particles. 


Where beſides, or in What elle we may Futurity. 


have to do, perchance, in time to come, 
we know as little; nor can tell how 
Chance or Providence, hereafter, may diſ- 
poſe of us. And if Providence be in the 
caſe, we have ſtill more reaſon to con- 
ſider how we undertake to be our own 
Diſpoſers. It muſt needs become a Sc p- 
TICK above all Men to heſitate in mat- 
ters of Exchange. And tho he acknow- 
ledges no preſent Good or Enjoyment in 
Life, he muſt be ſure, however, of bet- 
tering his Condition, - before he attempts 
to alter it. But as yet, PHILOCLES, 
even this Point remains undetermin'd be- 


tween us: © Whether in this preſent C 


Life there be not ſuch a thing as real 
* Good.” 


B you therefore, ſaid I, my Inſtruc- 
tor, ſagacious THEocCLES! and inform 
me, © What that Goop is, or Where, 
* which can afford Contentment and Sa- 
tisfaction always alike, without varia- 

| © tion 


— 
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« tion or diminution.” For tho on ſome 
Occaſions, and in ſome Subjects, the Mind 
may poſſibly be fo bent, and the Paſſion ſo 


wrought up, that for the time no bodily 


Sufferance or Pain can alter it; yet this is 
what can ſeldom happen, and is unlikely to 
laſt long: ſince without any Pain or Incon- 
venience, the Paſſion in a little time does 
its own work, the Mind relaxes with its 
Bent, and the Temper weary'd with Repe- 
tition finds no more Enjoyment, but runs 
to ſomething new. 


HEAR then! ſaid TyuzocLtrs. For 
tho I pretend not to tell you at once the 
Nature of this which I call Goop, yet 
I am content to ſhew you ſomething of 
it, in your-ſelf, which you will acknow- 
ledg to be naturally more fix'd and con- 
ſtant, than any thing you have hitherto 
thought on. Tell me, my Friend ! if ever 
you were weary of doing good to thoſe 
you lov'd? Say when you ever found it 


Friendhip. unpleaſing to ſerve 4 Friend? Or whether 


when you firſt prov'd this generous Plea- 
ſure, you did not feel it leſs than at his 
preſent ; after ſo long Experience? Be- 


lieve me, PuILOCLEs, this Pleaſure 1s 


more debauching than any other. Never 
did any Soul do good, but it came readier 
to do the fame again, with more Enjoy- 
ment. Never was Love, or Gratitude, or 


Bounty 
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Bounty practis d but with increaſing Joy, Sect. 1 
Friendſhip 


which made the Practiſer ſtill more in love 
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with the fair Act. Anſwer me, PHIL o- vate, 
cLEs, you who are ſuch a Judg of Beauty, tubliti. 


and have ſo good @ Taſte of Pleaſure; is 
there any thing you admire, ſo fair as 
Friendſhip? or any thing ſo charming as 4 
generous Action? What wou'd it be there- 
fore, if all Life were in reality but one con- 
tinu'd Friendſhip, and cou'd be made one 
ſuch intire Act? Here ſurely wou'd be that 
fd and conſtant Goop you ſought. Or 
wou'd you look for any thing beyond ? 


PERHAPS not, ſaid I. But I can ne- 


ver, ſurely, go beyond this, to ſeek for 4 
Chimera, if this Goop of yours be not 
thorowly chimerical. For tho a Poet may 
poſſibly work up ſuch a ſingle Action, ſo as 
to hold @ Play out; I can conceive but 
very faintly how this high Strain of Friend- 
ſhip can be ſo manag'd as to fill a Life. 
Nor can I imagine where the Object lies of 
ſuch a ſublime heroick Paſſion, 


Can any Friendſhip, ſaid he, be fo 
heroick, as that towards Mankind? Do 
you think the Love of Friends in general, 
and of one's Country, to be nothing ? or 
that particular Friendſhip can well ſubfiſt 
without ſuch an enlarg'd Affection, and 
Senſe of Obligation to Society ? Say, if 
poſſible, you are a Friend, but hate your 

Vol. 2. 4 Country, 


l 
: 
' 
| | 
| : 
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Part 2. Country. Say, you are true to the Intereſt 
of a Companion, but falſe to that of Soci- 
Friendſpip „ beli -our-ſelf ? 
aricate, . Can you believe your-ſelf? Or will 
p:blick. you lay the Name aſide, and refuſe to be 
call'd the Friend, ſince you renounce the 


Man? 


THnaAT there is ſomething, ſaid I, due 
to Mankind, 1s- what I think will not be 
diſputed by one who claims the Name of 
Friend. Hardly indeed cou'd I allow the 
Name of Man to one who never cou'd call 
or be call'd Friend. But he who juſtly 
proves himſelf a Friend, is Max enough; 
nor is he wanting to Society. A fingle 
Friendſhip may acquit him. He has de- 
ſerv'd a Friend, and is Man's Friend; tho 
not in ſtrictneſs, or according to your high 
moral Senſe, the Friend of Mankind, For 
to ſay truth, as to this ſort of Friendſhip; 
it may by wiſer Heads be eſteem'd per- 
haps more than ordinarily manly, and e- 
ven heroick, as you at it: But for 
my part, I ſee ſo very little Worth in 
Mankind, and have ſo indifferent an Opi- 
nion of the Publick, that I can propoſe lit- 
tle Satisfaction to my-ſelf in loving eiter. 


Do you, then, take Bounty and Gra- 


C/ ati ude. 
4 titude to be among the Acts of Friendſhip 
and Good- nature? Undoubtedly: 
for they are the chief. Suppoſe then, 


that the oblig'd Perſon diſcovers in the 
Obliger 
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- Obliger ſeveral Failings; does this exclude Sect. 1. 
the Gratitude of the former ? Not in WW 

the leaſt. Or does it make the Exer- 

ciſe of Gratitude leſs pleaſing ? I think 

rather the contrary. For when depriv'd of 

other means of making a Return, I might 

rejoice ſtill in that ſure way of ſhewing my 

Gratitude to my Benefactor, by bearing 

his Failings as a Friend. And as to 

Bounty: Tell me, I beſeech you, is it to Pruny. 

thoſe only who are deſerving that we 

ſhou'd do good? Is it only to @ good 

Neighbour, or Relation, a good Father, 

Child, or Brother ? Or does Nature, Rea- 

ſon, and Humanity better teach us, to do 

good ſtill to a Father, becauſe à Father; 

and to a Child, becauſe a Child; and fo to 

every Relation in human Lite? I think, 

laid I, this laſt is righteſt. 


O PuiLocLEs, reply'd he, conſider 
then what it was you ſaid, when you ob- 
jected againſt the Love of Mankind becauſe 
of human Frailty; and ſeem'd to ſcorn 
the Publick, becauſe of its Misfortunes. 
| See if this Sentiment be conſiſtent with 
that Humanity which elſewhere you own 
and practiſe. For where can Generoſity 
exiſt, if not here? Where can we ever 
exert Friendſhip, if not in this chief Sub- 

ject? To what ſhou'd we be true or Z- »* 

grateful in the World, if not to Mankind, ****" 
ind that Society to which we arc ſo deep- 
Q 2 ly 
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Part 2. ly indebted? What are the Faults or Ble. 
miſhes which can excuſe ſuch an Omi. 


Good- 


breeding. 


fire. 


fion, or in a grateful Mind can ever leſ- 
ſen the Satisfaction of making a grateful 
kind return? Can you then out of Gocd- 
breeding merely, and from a Temper na- 
tural to you, rejoice to ſhew Civility, 
Courteouſneſs, Obligingneſs, ſeek Objects 
of Compaſſion, and be pleas'd with every 
Occurrence where you have power to do 
ſome ſervice even to People unknown ? 
Can you delight in ſuch Adventures a- 
broad in foreign Countrys, or in the caſe 
of Strangers here at home; to help, aſſit, 
relieve all who require it, in the moſt 
hoſpitable, kind, and friendly manner ? 
And can your Country, or what is more, 
your KIND, require leſs Kindneſs from 
you, or deſerve leſs to be conſider'd, than 
even one of theſe Chance-Creatures ?!—— 
O Pru1iLocLrs! how little do you know 


the Extent and Power of Gocd. nature, 


and to what an heroick pitch a Soul may 
riſe, which knows the thorow Force of 
it; and diſtributing it rightly, frames in 
it-ſelf an equal, juit, and univerſal Friend- 


ſhip! 


JUST as he had ended theſe Words, 
a Servant came to us in the Field, to give 
notice of ſome Company, who were come 


to dine with us, and waited our coming 
in, 


= — + — 
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in. So we walk'd home-wards. I told Sect. 1. 
THEOCLES, going along, that I fear'd 1 
ſhou'd never make a good Friend or Lo- | 
ver after his way. As for a plain natural 
Love of one ſingle Perſon in either Sex, I [11 
cou'd compals it, I thought, well enough; | 
but this complex uni verſa! fort was be- | 
yond my reach. I cou'd love the Indi- 
vidual, but not the Species. This was too Myfice! 
myſterious ; too metaphyſical an Object . 
for me. In ſhort, I cou'd love nothing 


of which I had not ſome ſenſible material 
Image. 


How! reply'd THEO CI Es, can you 
never love except in this manner? when i 
yet I know that you admir'd and lov'd a W 
Friend long ere you knew his Perſon. | "mJ 
Or was PALEMoN's Character of no 
force, when it engag'd you in that long "- 
Correſpondence which preceded your /ate 1 
perſonal Acquaintance? The Fact, Fl 
faid I, I muſt, of neceſſity, own to L [+ 
you. And now, methinks, I underſtand 
your Myſtery, and perceive how I muſt 
prepare for it: For in the ſame manner as 
when I firſt began to love PALEMon, I 
was forc'd to form a kind of material Ob- 
ject, and had always ſuch a certain Image 
of him, ready-drawn, in my Mind, when- 
ever I 5 of him; ſo I muſt endea- 
vour to order it in the Caſe before us: 


if poſſibly by your help I can raiſe any 
Q3 
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ſuch 
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Part 2. ſuch Image, or Specter, as may repreſen 


» this odd Being you wou'd have me 


Ove. 


METHINKs, ſaid he, you might have 
the ſame Indulgence for NATURE or 
MANKIND, as for the People of all 
ROME; whom, notwithſtanding their Ble- 
miſhes, I have known you in love with, 
many ways; particularly under the Re- 
preſentation of a beautiful Youth call'd 


Geulus if a fe GENIUS of the People, For I remem- 


Country. 


Aatare. 


ber, 'that viewing once ſome Pieces of An- 
tiquity, where the Pcople were thus re- 
preſented, you allow'd 'em to be no dif- 
agreeable Objcct. 


IN Dp, reply'd I, were it poſſible for 
me to ſtamp upon my Mind ſuch a Fi- 
gure as you ſpeak of, whether it ſtood for 
Mankind or Nature, it might probably 
have its effect; and I might become per- 
haps a Lever after your way: But more 
eee if you cou'd fo order it, as to 
make things reciprocal between us, and 
bring me to fanſy of this GEN IUs, chat it 
cou'd be © ſenſible of my Love, and capa- 
« ble of @ Return,” For without this, I 
ſMouv'd make but an ill Lover, the of the 
rer ſecteſt Beauty” in the World. 


'Tis enovgh, ſaid TEO LES, I ac- 
cept the Terms: And if you promile ty 
fue, I will endeavour to ſhew you lt 

F BEAUTY 
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BEAU TV which I count he perfecteſt, Sect. 2. 
and moſt deſerving of Love ; and which WWW 
will not fail of a Return. To-morrow, 

when the eaſtern Sun (as Poets deſcribe) 

with his firſt Beams adorns the Front of 

onder Hill ; there, if you are content to 
wander with me in the Woods you ſee, 

we will purſue thoſe Loves of ours, by 

favour of the Silvan Nymphs: and in- 
voking firſt the Genius of the Place, we'll 

try to obtain at leaſt ſome faint and diſtant 

View of the ſovereign GENIUS and firſtGrnins of 
Beauty. This if you can come once to“ #%'4 
contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all 

thoſe forbidding Features and Deformitys, 
whether of Nature or Mankind, will va- 

niſh in an inſtant, and leave you that 
Lover I cou'd wiſh.—But now, enough !— 

Let us to our Company ; and change this 
Converſation for ſome other more ſutable 

to our Friends and Table, 


SE CE. 


OU ſee here, PALE MON, what a 
Foundation is laid for the Enthufiaſms 

I rold you of; and which, in my Opinion 
(I told you too) were the more dangerous, 
becauſe ſo very odd, and out of the way. 
But Curioſity had ſeiz d you, I perceiv'd, 
as it had done me before. For after this 
firſt Converſation, I muſt own, I long'd 
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for nothing ſo much as the next day, and 
the appointed Morning-walk in the Mood. 


Wx had only a Friend or two at dinner 
with us; and for a good while we dif- 
cours'd of News and indifferent things, 
till IT, who had my head till running up- 
on thoſe other Subjects, gladly laid hold 
of ſomething dropt by chance concerning 
Friendſhip; and ſaid, That for my own 

art, truly, tho I once thought I had 
22 Friendſhip, and really counted my- 
ſelf 2 good Friend during my whole Life; 
yet I was now perſuaded to believe my-ſelf 
no better than a Learner: ſince T n x o- 
CLES had almoſt convinc'd me, That to 
« be a Friend to any one in particular, 
« 'twas neceſſary to be firſt 4 Friend to 
« Mankind.” But how to qualify my-ſelf 
for ſuch a Friendſhip, was, methought, no 


little difficulty. 


IN DEEP, ſaid THEO CIES, you have 
given us a very indifferent Character of 
your-ſelf, in ſaying ſo. If you had ſpoken 
thus of the Friendſhip of any great Man 
at Court, or perhaps of a Court it-{elf, 
and had complain d“ How hard it was 


* for you to ſucceed, or make Intereſt 


« with ſuch as govern'd there ;” we 
ſhou'd have concluded in your behalf, that 
there were ſuch Terms to be comply'd 


with, as were unworthy of you. - 
: 10 0 
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« To deſerve well of the Publick,” and Sect. 2. 
« To be juſtly ſtyl'd the Friend of Man.. 


« ind, requires no more than to be good © . 


and virtuous; Terms which for one's own 
fake one wou'd naturally cover. 


How comes it then, faid I, that even ve 


theſe good Terms themſelves are fo ill ac- 
cepted, and hardly ever taken, if I may fo 
expreſs it, except on further Terms? For 
ViRTUE, by zt-ſelf, is thought but an ill 
Bargain : and I know few, even of the Re- 
ligious and Devout, who take up with it 
any otherwiſe than as Children do with 


_ Phyſick; where the Rod and Sweetmeat 


are the potent Motives. 


THEey are Children indeed, reply'd 
THEOCLES, and ſhou'd be treated fo, 
who need any Force or Perſuaſion to do 
what conduces to their Health and Good. 
But where, I beſeech you, are thoſe for- 
bidding Circumftances which ſhou'd make 
Virtue go down ſo hardly? Is it not, a- 
mong other things, that you think your- 
ſelf by this means precluded the fine Ta- 
bles and coſtly Eating of our modern Epi- 
cures ; and that perhaps you fear the being 
reduc'd to eat always as il as now, upon a 
plain Diſh or two, and no more? 


Txr1s, I proteſted, was injuriouſly ſup- 
pos'd of me. For I wiſh'd never to eat 
otherwiſe 
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Part 2. otherwiſe than I now did, at his Table; 
WY which, by the way, had more reſemblance 


Tompe- 


YFance. 


(I thought) of ErxicurRvus's, than thoſe 
which now-a-days prepoſterouſly paſs'd un- 
der his name. For if his Opinion might 
be taken, the higheſt Pleaſures in the 
World were owing to Temperance, and 
moderate Uſe. 


Ir then the mereſt Studier of Pleaſure, 
(anſwer'd THEOCLES) even Epicy. 
RUS himſelf, made that favourable Re- 
port of Temperance, ſo different from his 
modern Diſciples; if he cou'd boldly ſay, 
* That with ſuch Fare as a mean Garden 
* afforded, he cou'd vie even with the 
Gods for Happineſs ;” how ſhall we 
ſay of this part of Virtue, that it needs 
be taken upon Terms? If the immediate 
Practice of Temperance be thus harmleſs ; 
are its Conſequences injurious ? Does ii 


take from the Vigour of the Mind, con- 


ſume the Body, and render both the one 
and the other leſs apt to their proper Ex- 
erciſes, © the Enjoyments of Reaſon or 


“ Senſe, or the Employments and Offices 


© of civil Life?” Or is it that a Mans 
Circumſtances are the worſe for it. as he 
ſtands towards his Friends, or Mankind? 
Is a Gentleman in this ſenſe to be pity'd, 
« As One burdenſom to himſelf, and o- 
« thers; One whom all Men will naturally 
„ ſhun, as an ill Friend, and a Corrupter 


4 f 
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« of Society and Good Manners ?”—Shall Sect. 2. 

we conſider our Gentleman in 4 publick WWW 

Truſt, and ſee whether he is like to ſuc- | 

ceed beſt with this reitraining Quality ; | 

or whether he may be more rely'd on, and | 
thought more incorrupt, if his Appetites 

are high, and his Reliſh ſtrong towards 14 

that which we call Pleaſure ? Shall we 1-3 

conſider him as @ Soldier, in a Campain, if 

or Siege; and adviſe with our-ſelves how 1 

we might be beſt defended, if we had oc- 

cation for ſuch a one's Service? * Which 

« Officer wou'd make the beſt for the 

« Soldiers; Which Soldier for the Offi- 

e cers; or Which Army for their Coun- 

* try ?”— What think you of our Gen- 

tleman, for a Fellow-traveller ? Wou'd 

he, as a temperate Man, be an ill Choice ? | 

Wou'd it indeed be more eligible and de- 1 

lightful, © To have a Companion, who, 5 

* in any ſhift or neceſſity, wou'd prove the 

* moſt ravenous, and eager to provide in 148 

e the firſt place for himſelf, and his own l; 

* exquiſite Senſations ?” I know not 

what to ſay where Beauty is concern'd. 

Perhaps the amorous Galants, and exquilite 

Refiners on this ſort of Pleaſure, may have 

ſo refin'd their Minds and Tempers, that, | 

notwithſtanding their accuſtom'd Indul- 

gence, they can, upon occaſion, renounce 

their Enjoyment, rather than violate Ho- 

nour, Faith, or Juſtice. — And thus, at 

laſt, there will be little Virtue or Worth 

aſcrib'd 
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Part 2. aſcribd to this patient ſober Character. 
The dull temperate Man is no fitter 


Tempe- 


rance. 


« to be truſted than the elegant Juxuyr;. 
c 045 one. Innocence, Youth, and For. 
te tune may be as well committed to 
« the Care of this latter Gentleman, 
« He wou'd == as good an Executor, 
“ as good @ Truſtee, as good a Guardian, 
« as he wou'd @ Friend. The Family 
*« which entruſted him wou'd be ſecure; 
* and no Diſhonour, in any likelihood, 
« wou'd happen from the honeſt Man if 


* Phleaſure.” 


| THE Seriouſmeſs with which TRE. 
OCLES ſpoke this, made it the more 
pleaſant ; and ſet our other Company up- 
on ſaying a great many good things on the 
ſame Subject, in commendation of à tempe- 
rate Life. So that our Dinner by this 
time being ended, and the Wine, accord- 
ing to Cuſtom, plac'd before us; I found 
ſtill we were in no likelihood of proceed- 
ing to a Debauch. Every-one drank only 
as he fanſy'd, in no Order or Proportion, 
and with no regard to circular Healths or 
Pledges: A Manner which the ſociable 
Men of another Scheme of Morals wou'd 
have cenſur'd no doubt, as a heinous Ir- 
regularity, and Corruption of Good Fel 


lowſhip. 
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Sect. 2. ; 

T own, faid I, I am far from think- Www | 

ing TEMPERANCE fo difagreeable a | 
Character. As for this part of Virtue, I | 

think there is no need of taking it on any 

other Terms to recommend it, than the 

mere Advantage of being ſav d from Intem- 

perance, and from the defire of things un- | 


neceſſary. a. 


How! faid THEoOCLEs, are you thus 
far advanc'd? And can you carry this 
Temperance ſo far as to Eſtates and Ho- 
nours, by oppoſing it to Avarice and Am- 
bition ?— Nay, then truly, you may be | 
ſaid to have fairly embark'd your-ſelf in 94 
this Cauſe. Vou has paſs'd the Channel, | 
and are more than half- ſeas over. There 13 
remains no further Scruple in the caſe of 4d 
Virtue, unleſs you will declare your-ſelf "- 
a Coward, or conclude it a happineſs to 1M 
be born one. For if you can be temperate 101 
withal towards LIE, and think it not 1 
ſo great a buſineſs, whether it be of fewer 
or more Years; but fatisfy'd with what 
you have liv'd, can riſe a thankful Gueſt 
from a full liberal Entertainment ; Is not 
this the Sum of all? the finiſhing Stroke 
and very Accompliſhment of Virtue? In 
this Temper of Mind, what is there can 
hinder us from forming for our-ſelves as 
heroick 4 Character as we pleaſe ? What 


is there either good, generous, or great, 
which 


. 
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Part 2.which does not naturally flow from ſuch « 
ncdeſt TEMPERANCE? Let us once 


LIBER- 
TT; 
Civil. 


Moral. 


gain this ſimple plain-look'd Virtue, and 
ſee whether the more ſhining Virtues will 
not follow. See what that Country of the 
Mind will produce, when by the wholeſom 
Laws of this Legiſlatreſs it has obtain'd 
its Liberty] You, PHILOCLEs, who are 
ſuch an Admirer of Civil Liberty, and can 
repreſent it to your-ſelf with a thouſand 
ſeveral Graces and Advantages ; can you 
imagine no Grace or Beauty in that origi. 
nal native Liberty, which ſets us free from 
ſo many in-born Tyrannys, gives us the 
Privilege of our-ſelves, and makes us or 
own, and independent? A fort of Pro- 
perty, which, methinks, is as material to 


us to the full, as that which ſecures us our 


Lands, or Revenues. 


I sHov'D think, ſaid he (carrying on 
his Humour) that one might draw the 
Picture of this moral Dame to as much 
advantage as that of her political Siſter ; 
whom you admire, as deſcrib'd to us © in 
« her AM AZZ ON-Dreſ, with a free man- 
« ly Air becoming her; her Guards the 
« [,aws, with their written Tables, like 
« Bucklers, ſurrounding her ; Riches, Trat- 
« fick, and Plenty, with the Cornucopt, 
« ſerving as her Attendents; and in her 
« Train the Arts and Sciences, like Chil- 
* dren, playing.” — The reſt of the Piece 
1 
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is eaſy to imagine: Her Triumph over Sect. 2, 
« 'Tyranny, and lawleſs Rule of Luſt and WW 


« Paſſion.” —But what a Triumph wou'd 
her Siſter's be ! What Monſters of ſavage 
Paſſions wou'd there appear ſubdu'd ! 
There fierce Ambition, Luft, Uproar, 
« Miſrule, with all the Frends which rage 
in human Breaſts, wou'd be ſecurely 
« chain'd. And when Fortune her-ſelf, the 
« Queen of Flatterys, with that Prince of 
« Terrors, Death, were at the Chariot- 
« wheels, as Captives ; how natural wou'd 
it be to ſee Fortitude, Magnanimity, 
« Tuſtice, Honour, and all that generous 
« Band attend as the Companions of our 
« inmate Lady L1BERTyY! She, like ſome 
% new-born Goddeſs, wou'd grace her Mo- 
« ther's Chariot, and own her Birth from 
« humble Temperance, that nurſing Mo- 
« ther of the Virtues ; who like the Parent 
« of the Gods, old Reverend CY BEL E, 
e wou'd properly appear drawn by rein'd 
“Lions, patient of the Bit, and on her 
„Head a Turret-like Attire: the Image 


* of defenſive Power, and Strength of 
« Mind.” 


BY THIS Picture THEO CTLES, I 
found, had given Entertainment to the 
Company; who from this rough Draught 
of his fell to deſigning upon the ſame 
Subject, after the antient manner; till 
I PRo- 
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Part 2.PRoDICUs and CEBEs, and all the An- 
A Q tients were exhauſted, 


VIRTUE. .GEN TLEMEN, ſaid I, the Deſcriptions 


you have been making, are, no doubt, the 
fineſt in the world: But after all, when 
you have made Virtue as glorious and tri- 
umphant as you pleaſe, I will bring you 
an authentick Picture of another kind, 
where we ſhall ſee this Triumph in re- 
verſe; © VIRTUE her- ſelf a Captive in 
e her turn; and by a proud Conqueror 
e triumph'd over, degraded, ſpoil'd of all 
© her Honours, and defac'd ; ſo as to re- 
4 tain hardly one ſingle Feature of real 
“ Beauty.” | 


| I orrER'D to go on further, but cou'd 
not, being ſo violently decry'd by my -two 
Fellow-gueſts; who proteſted they wou'd 
never be brought to own ſo deteſtable a 
Picture: And one of em (a formal fort 
of Gentleman, ſomewhat advanc'd in Years) 
looking earneſtly upon me, ſaid, in an an- 
gry Tone, That he had hitherto, in- 
« deed, conceiv'd ſome hopes of me ; not- 
« withſtanding he obſerv'd my Freedom 
« of Thought, and heard me quoted for 
« ſuch a paſſionate Lover of Liberty : 
« But he was ſorry to find that my Prin- 
«© ciple of Liberty extended in fine to a 
Liberty from all Principles” (fo he ex- 

preſs d himſelf) © And none, he _ 
belide 
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« beſide a Libertine in Principle wou'd ap-Se&t. 2. 
cc * of ſuch a Picture of Virtue, as on- WWW 


y an Atheiſt cou'd have the impudence 
* to make. 


THEOCLES the while fat filent; tho 
he ſaw I minded not my Antagoniſts, but 
kept my Eye fix'd ſteddily on himſelf, ex- 
petting to hear what he wou'd ſay. At laſt, 
fetching a deep Sigh, O PuilLoCLES, 


faid he, how well you are Maſter of that 


Cauſe you have taken on you to defend! 


How well you know the way to gain ad- 
vantage to the worſt of Cauſes, from the 
imprudent Management of thoſe who de- 
fend the beſt! I dare not, for my own 
thare, affirm to you, as my worthy Friends 


have done, That tis the Atbeiſt alone 


* can lay this load on Virtue, and picture 
Sher thus diſgracefully.“ No 
There are other over- officious and leſs ſuſ- 
pected Hands, which do her perhaps more 
injury, tho with a better colour. 


Tu Ar Virtue ſhou'd, with any ſhew 


of Reaſon, be made 4 /7i&im, (continu'd 
he, turning himſelf to his Gueſts) muſt 
have appear'd ſtrange to you, no doubt, 
to hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has 
been done by PH1LocLEes. You cou'd 
conceive no tolerable ground for ſuch a 
Spectacle. In this reversd Triumph you 
expected perhaps to ſee ſome foreign Con- 

Vol. 2. R queror 


} 
[ 
; 
| 
: 
: 
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V Pleaſure, Wit, ſpurious Philoſophy, or ſome 


Relizion 


ard Vir- 


tue. 


Zeal. 


falſe Image of Truth or Nature. Liule 
were you aware that the cruel Enemy op- 
pos'd to Virtue ſhou'd be RELIGION i- 
ſelf ! But you will call to mind, that even 
innocently, and without any treacherous 
deſign, Virtue is often treated fo, by thoſe 
who wou'd magnify to the utmoſt the 
Corruption of Man's Heart ; and in expo- 
ſing, as they pretend, the Falſhood of b- 
man Virtue, think to extol Religion. How 
many religious Authors, how many ſacred 
Orators turn all their edge this way, and 
ſtrike at moral Virtue as a kind of Step- 
dame, or Rival to RELIGION |— © * Me 
© rality muſt not be nam'd; Nature has 
© no pretence ; Reaſon is an Enemy; Cn 
« mon Tuſtice, Folly ; and Virtue, Mitery, 
« Who wou'd not be vitious, had he his 
« Choice? Who wou'd forbear, but be- 
s cauſe he muſt? Or who wou'd value 
« Virtue, but for hereafter ? ” 


TRULY, ſaid the old Gentleman, inter- 
rupting him, if this be the Triumpb of 
Religion, *tis ſuch as her greateſt Enemy, 
I believe, wou'd ſcarce deny her: and ! 
muſt ſtill be of opinion, with PHILo- 
LE S's leave, that it is no great ſign of 
Tenderneſs for Religion, to be fo zealous in 
honouring her at the coſt of Virtue. 


* VOL. III. ag. 310. 
PERHAPS 
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PeRHAPS fo, faid I. Yet that there 
are many ſuch Zealots in the World, you 
will acknowledg. And that there is a 
certain Harmony between this Zeal and 
what you call Atheiſm, THRHOOLES, you 
hear, has allow'd. But let us hear him 
out; if perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſ- 
cover to us what he thinks of the gene- 
rality of our religious Writers, and their 
Method of encountring their common 
Enemy, the Atheiſt, This is a Subject 
which poſſibly may need a better clearing. 
For tis notorious that the chief Oppoſers 
of Atheiſm write upon contrary Princi- 
ples to one another, ſo as in a manner to 
confute themſelves. Some of 'em hold 
zealouſly for Virtue, and are Realiſts in 
the Point. Others, one may fay, are only 
nominal Moraliſts, by making Virtue no- 
thing in it-ſelf, a Creature of Will only, 
or a mere Name of Faſhion. Tis the fame 
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SeR. 2: 
FN 


Atheiſm. 


ORA. 
LISTS, 
Nominal, 


Real. 


in natural Philoſophy : Some take one Natzra- 
Hypotheſis, and ſome another. I ſhou'd 


be glad to diſcover once the true Founda- 
tion; and diſtinguiſh thoſe who effectually 
refute their other Antagoniſts as well as 
the Atheiſts, and rightly aſſert the joint- 
Cauſe of Virtue and Religion, 


HERE, PALE MO, I had my Wiſh. 


For by degrees I engag'd THEOCLES to 
| 2 diſcover 


\ 
: 
| 
: 
8 
0 
1 
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Part 2.diſcover himſelf fully upon theſe Subjects; 
A which ſerv'd as a Prelude to thoſe we were 


ro ingage in, the next Morning ; for the 
approach of which, I ſo impatiently long'd, 
If his Speculations prov'd of a rational kind 
this previous Diſcourſe, I knew, wou'd 
help me to comprehend 'em; if only Plła- 
ing Fancys, this wou'd help me however, 
to pleaſe my- ſelf the better with em. 


HERT then began his Criticiſm of Au— 
thors; which grew by degrees into a con- 
tinu'd Diſcourſe. So that had this been 
at a Univerſity, TyHEoCLEs might very 
well have paſs'd for ſome grave Divinity- 
Profeſſor, or Teacher of Ethicks, reading 


an Afternoon Lecture to his Pupils. 


Divinity, 


Divines. 


SE C3. 3h. 


T wov'd be undoubtedly, ſaid he, a 
happy Cauſe which cou'd have the be- 
nefit of ſuch Managers as ſhou'd never give 
their Adverſarys any handle of advantage 
againſt it. I cou'd wiſh that in the Cary: 
of RELIGION we had reaſon to boaſt as 
much. Bur ſince *tis not impoſſible to 
write ill even in the beſt of Cauſes, I am 
inclin'd to think this great one of Religicn 
may have run at leaſt an _ hazard 
with any other; ſince they who write in 


defenſe of it, are apt generally to uſe 6 
| much 
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much the leſs caution, as they are more Se. 3. 
exempt from the fear of Cenſure or Criti- ww 


ciſm in their own Perſon. Their Adverſa- 

is well ſecur'd and filenc'd to their hand. 
They may ſafely provoke him to a Field, 
where he cannot appear openly, or as a 
profeſs d Antagoniſt, His Weapons are 
private, and can often reach the Cauſe with- 
out offence to its Maintainers; whilſt no di- 
rect Attack robs them of their imaginary 
Victory. They conquer for themſelves, 
and expect to be approv'd ſtill for their 
Zeal, however the Cauſe it-ſelf may have 
ſuffer'd in their hands, 


PERHAPS then, faid I, (interrupting 
him) it may be true enough, what was ſaid 
once by a Perſon who ſeem'd zealous for 
Religion, © That none writ well againſt 


«* the Atheiſts beſide the Clerk, who drew He. 


e the Warrant for their Execution.” 


Ir this were the true Writing, reply'd 
he, there wou'd be an end of all Diſpute 
or Reaſoning in the Caſe. For where 
Force is neceſſary, Reaſon has nothing to 
do. But on the other hand, if Reaſon be 
needful, Force in the mean while muſt be 
laid aſide: For there is no Enforcement of 
Reaſon, but by Reaſon. And therefore if 
Atheiſts are to be reaſon'd with, at all; 
they are to be reaſon'd with, like other 

R 3 Men ; 


| 
| 
| 
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Part 2. Men; ſince there's no other way in nature 
to convince em. 


Tnis I own, ſaid I, ſeems rational 
and juſt : But I'm afraid that moſt of the 
devout People will be found ready to aban- 
don the patient, for the more conciſe Me- 
thod. And tho Force without Reaſon may 
be thought ſomewhat hard, yet your other 
way of Reaſon without Force, I am apt to 
think, wou'd meet with fewer Admirers, 


Bur perhaps, reply'd Tnurocrtes, 
"tis a mere Sound which troubles us. The 
Word or Name of Athei/t may poſlibly 
occaſion ſome diſturbance, by being made 
to deſcribe two Characters ſo very diffe- 
rent as His who abſolutely denies, and His 
who only doubiss Now he who doubts, 
may pothbly lament his own Unhappineſs, 
and wiſh to be convinc'd. He who c- 
nes, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 
up an Opinion againſt the Intereſt of Man- 
kind, and Being of Society. Tis caſily 
ſeen that ene of theſe Perſons may bear a 
due reſpect to the Magiſtrate and Laws, 
tho not the other ; who being obnoxious to 

Puni/b- them, is therefore puniſhable. But how 
ele, the former is puniſhable by Man, will be 
hard to ſay; unleſs the Magiſtrate had do- 
minion over Minds, as well as over Ac- 
tions and Behaviour ; and had power to 
| exerciſe 
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exerciſe an Inquiſition within the inmoſt Sect. 3. 


Boſoms and ſecret Thoughts of Men, 


I APPREHEND you, faid I. And by 
your account, as there are wo ſorts of 
People who are call'd Atheiſts, fo there 
are two ways of writing againſt them, 
which may be fitly us'd apart, but not fo 
well jointly. You wou'd ſet aſide mere 
Menaces, and ſeparate the Phzloſopher's 


WW 


Work from the Magitrate's ; taking it for Mas- 


granted, that the more diſcreet and ſober 
part of Unbelievers, who come not under 
the diſpatching Pen of the Magiſtrate, 
can be affected only by the more delibe- 
rate and gentle one of Philoſophy. Now 
the Language of the Magiſtrate, I muſt 
confeſs, has little in common with that of 
Philoſophy. Nothing can be more unbe- 
coming the magiſterial Authority than a 
philoſophical Style : and nothing can be 
more unphiloſophical than a magiſterial 
one, A Mixture of theſe muſt needs ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the Cauſe be- 
fore us, © If any one beſides the Magi- 
« ſtrate can be ſaid to write well; tis H E 
© (according to your account) who writes 
* as becomes Philoſophy, with Freedom 
* of Debate, and Fairneſs towards his 
* Adverſary,” 
ALLow it, reply'd he. For what can 
be more equitable ? Nothing. But 
R 4 wall 


ſtrate. 
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Part 2. will the World be of the ſame Opinion? 
And may this Method of writing be juſtly 
practis'd in it? Undoubtedly it may. 
And for a Proof, we have many Inſtances 
in Antiquity to produce. The Freedom 
Lig. taken in this philoſophical way was never 
1 85 eſteem'd injurious to Religion, or prejudi- 
cial to the Vulgar : ſince we find it to have 
been a Practice both in Writing and Con- 
verſe among the great Men of a virtuous 
and religious People; and that even thoſe 
Magiſtrates who officiated at the Altars, and 
were the Guardians of the publick Worſhip, 


were Sharcrs in theſe free Debates, 


Fox Iv me, THEOCLEsS, faid I, 
if I preſume to ſay, that ſtill this reaches 
not the Caſe before us. We are to conſi- 
der Chriſtian Times, ſuch as are now pre- 
ſent. You know the common Fate of 

Ze thoſe who dare to appear fair Authors. 

7; What was that pious and learned Man's 

Caſe, who wrote the Intellectual Syſtem if 

the Univerſe? I confeſs it was pleaſant 

| enough to conſider, that tho the whole 
; World were no leſs ſatisfy'd with his Ca- 
| pacity and Learning, than with his Since- 
rity in the Cauſe of Deity; yet was he 
acus'd of giving the upper hand to the 
Atheiſts, for having only ſtated their Rea- 

' ſons, and thoſe of their Adverſarys, fairly 
together. And among other Writings of 

F this kind, you may remember how a cer- 
rain 
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tain Fair INQUIRY (as you call'd it) Sect. 3. 
was receiv'd, and what offence was taken www 


at it. 


I aM ſorry, ſaid THEO CL ESõ, it prov'd 
ſo. But now indeed you have found a 
way which may, perhaps, force me to 
diſcourſe at large with you on this head ; 
by entering the Liſts in defenſe of a Friend 
unjuſtly cenſur'd for this philoſophical Li- 


berty. 


I conFEss'd to THEOCLES and the 
Company, that this had really been my 
Aim: And that for this reaſon alone I 
made my-ſelf the Accuſer of this Author; 
© Whom I here actually charg'd, as I did 
« all thoſe other moderate calm Writers, 


« with no leſs than Profaneneſs, for rea- 


% ſoning ſo unconcernedly and patiently, 
without the leaſt ſhew of Zeal or Paſ- 
« ſion, upon the Subject of a Deity, and 
* a future State,” 


Ax p IJ, on the other fide, reply'd T H E- 
OCLES, am rather for this patient way of 
Reaſoning ; and will endeavour to clear my 
Friend of this Imputation, if you can have 
patience enough to hear me out, in an Af- 
fair of ſuch a compaſs. 


* 


Wr all anſwer'd for our-ſelves, and he 
began thus. 
O F 
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OF T HE many Writers ingag'd in the 
Defenſe of Religion, it ſeems to me that 
the greateſt part are imploy'd, either in 
ſupporting the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Faith in general, or in refuting ſuch par- 
ticular Doctrines as are eſteem'd Innova- 
tions in the Chriſtian Church. There are 
not, 'tis thought, many Perſons in the 
World who are looſe in the very Grounds 
and Principles of all Religion : And to 
ſuch as theſe we find, indeed, there are 
not many Writers who purpoſely apply 
themſelves, They may think it a mean 
Labour, and ſcarce becoming them, to ar- 
gue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt uni- 
verſally treated with Deteſtation and Hor- 
ror, But as we are requir'd by our Reli- 
gion to have Charity for all Men, ſo we 
cannot ſurely avoid having a real Concern 
for thoſe whom we apprehend to be under 
the worſt of Errors, and whom we find 
by Experience to be with the greateſt difh- 
culty reclaim'd. Neither ought they per- 
haps in prudence to be treated with ſo little 
regard, whoſe Number, however ſmall, is 
thought to be rather increaſing ; and this 
too among the People of no deſpicable 
Rank. So that it may well deſerve ſome 
Conſideration, © Whether in our Age and 
“ Country the ſame Remedys may ſerve, 


«© which have hitherto been try'd; or 
ce whether 


A RHAPSODY. 


« whether ſome other may not be prefer'd, Sect. 3. 
« as being ſutable to Times of leſs Strict 


« nefs in Matters of Religion, and Places 
« leſs ſubject to Authority. 


THr1s might be enough to put an Au- 
thor upon thinking of ſuch a way of rea- 
ſoning with theſe deluded Perſons, as in 
his Opinion might be more effectual for 
their Benefit, than the repeated Exclama- 
tions and Invectives with which moſt of 
the Arguments us'd againſt them are com- 
monly accompany'd. Nor was it fo ab- 
ſurd to imagine that a quite different Me- 
thod might be attempted ; by which a 
Writer might offer Reaſon to theſe Men 
with ſo much more Favour and Advantage, 
as he appear d un- prepoſſeſs d, and willing 
to examine every thing with the greateſt 
Unconcern and Indifference. For to ſuch 
Perſons as theſe, 'tis to be fear'd, twill 
always appear, © That what was never 
« queſtian d, was never prov'd: and Thar 
* whatever Subject had not, at ſome time 
« or other, been examin'd with perfect In- 
t difference, was never 7:ghtly examin'd, 
nor cou'd r:ghtly be believ'd.” And in 
a Treatiſe of this kind, offer'd as an Eſſay 
or Inquiry only, they wou'd be far from 
finding that Impartiality and Indifference 
which is requiſite : if inſtead of a Readi- 
nels to comply with whatever Conſequen- 
ces ſuch an Examination as this, and the 

Courſe 
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F. i nda - 
mental 


Principles. 
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Courſe of Reaſoning brought forth, the 
Author ſhou'd ſhew a previous Inclination 


to the Conſequences only on one ſide, and 
an Abhorrence of any Concluſion on the 
other. 


OTHERS therefore, in different Circum- 
ſtances, may perhaps have found it neceſ- 
ſary, and becoming their Character, to 
ſhew all manner of Deteſtation both of the 
Perſons and Principles of theſe Men. Our 
Author, on the contrary, whoſe Charac- 
ter exceeds not that of a Layman, endea- 
vours to ſhew Civility and Favour, by 
keeping the faireſt Meaſures he poſſibly can 
with the Men of this fort ; allowing em 
all he is able, and arguing with a per- 
fect Indifference, even on the Subject of 
a Deity, He offers to conclude nothing 
poſitive himſelf, but leaves it to others to 
draw Concluſions from his Principles: ha- 
ving this one chief Aim and Intention; 
** How, in the firſt place, to reconcile 
« theſe Perſons to the Principles of Vir- 
tue; That by this means, a Way might 
be laid open to Religion; by removing 
«* thoſe greateſt, if not only Obſtacles to 
* jt, which ariſe from the Vices and Pal- 
s fions of Men.” 


TISs upon this account he endeavours 
chiefly to eſtabliſh Virtue on ys i. 


by which he is able to argue with 3 
who 
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who are not as yet induc'd to own a Go p, Sect. 3. 
or Future State. If he cannot do thus WWW 


much, he reckons he does nothing. For 
how can Supreme Goodneſs be intelligible 
to thole who know not what Goodneſs it- 
ſelf is ? Or how can Virtue be underſtood 
to deſerve Reward, when as yet its Merit 
and Excellence is unknown? We begin 
ſurely at the wrong end, when we wou'd 
prove MERIT by Favour, and ORDER 
by a Deity. — This our Friend ſeeks to 
redreſs. For being, in reſpect of VIR Tv E, 
what you lately call'd a Realiſt; he en- 
deavours to ſhew, ** That it is really ſome- 
« thing in it-ſelfſ, and in the nature of 
« Things : not arbitrary or fa&:tious, (if 
« I may fo ſpeak) not conſtituted from 
* without, or dependent on Cuſtom, Fan- 
* cy, or Will; not even on the Supreme 
« Will it- ſelf, which can no-way govern 
« it: but being neceſſarily good, is govern'd 
« by it, and ever uniform with it.” And 
notwithſtanding he has thus made V 1 R- 
TUE his chief Subject, and in ſome mea- 
ſure independent on Religion, yet I fanſy 
he may poſſibly appear at laſt as high a 
Divine as he is a Moraliſt. 


I wou'd not willingly advance it as Thilts, 


Nominal, 


a Rule, © That thoſe who make only 4 
Name of VIRTUE make no more of 
Dir v, and cannot without Aﬀecta- 
tion defend the Principles of Religion: 

1 But 


— j i 45. *, 
9 


Il 
| 
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Part 2. But this I will venture to aflert; *“ Thar 
8 * whoever ſincerely defends VIR TU E, and 
Clits, Me > g 3 y 
nn © 88 2 Realiſt in MoRaLiTy, muſt of 
Real. © neceſſity, in a manner, by the ſame 
Scheme of Reaſoning, prove as very 4 


« Realiſt in DIviNITyY.” 


ALL Afectation, but chiefly in Philo- 
ſophy, I muſt own, I think unpardonable. 
And you, PHILoCLEs, who can give no 
quarter to ill Reaſoning, nor endure any 
unſound or inconſiſtent Hypotheſis ; you 
will be ſo ingenuous, I dare ſay, as to re- 
ject our modern DE1sM, and challenge 
thoſe who aſſume a Name to which their 
Philoſophy can never in the leaſt intitle em. 


CoMMEND me to honeſt Epicurvs, 
who raiſes his DEITYs aloft in the ima- 
ginary Spaces ; and ſetting 'em apart out 
of the Univerſe and Nature of Things, 
makes nothing of em beyond a Wird. 
This is ingenuous, and plain dealing: For 
this every one who philoſophizes may eaſi- 


ly underſtand. 


Tur ſame Ingenuity belongs to thoſe 
Philoſophers whom you, Puairocles 
ſeem inclin'd to favour. When A Scr. 
TICK queſtions, © Whether a real Ther 
« logy can be rais'd out of Philoſophy alone, 
« without the help of Revelation; he 


does no more than pay a handſom Com- 
pliment 


A RHAPSODY, 


liment to Authority and the receiv'd Re- Sect. 3. 
— He can impoſe on no-one who www 


reaſons deeply: ſince whoever does fo, 
will eaſily conceive, that at this rate Theo- 
logy muſt have no Foundation at all. For 
Revelation it-ſelf, we know, is founded 
on the Acknowledgment of a divine Ex- 
iſtence: And 'tis the Province of Philoſo- 
phy alone to prove what Revelation only 


ſuppoſes. 


I Look on it, therefore, as a moſt 
unfair way, for thoſe who wou'd be Buil- 


ders, and undertake this proving part, to 


lay ſuch a Foundation as is inſufficient to 
bear the Structure, Supplanting and Un- 
dermining may, in other Caſes, be fair 
War : But in philoſophical Diſputes, tis 
not allowable to work under-ground, or as 
in Sieges by the Sap. Nothing can be more 
unbecoming than to talk magiſterially and 
in venerable Terms of A ſupreme N a- 
* TURE, an infinite Being, and A DE1- 
„y;“ when all the while a Providence is 
never meant, nor any thing like Order or 
the Government of a Mind admitted. For 
when theſe are underſtood, and real Di- 
vinity acknowledg'd; the Notion is not 
dry, and barren ; but ſuch Conſequences 
are neceſſarily drawn from it, as muſt ſer 
us in Action, and find Employment for 
our ſtrongeſt Affections. All the Dutys 
of RELIGION evidently follow hence; 


and 


1 5 n 
9 — 
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Part 2.and no exception remains againſt any of 
WYY thoſe great Maxims which Revelation has 


'Theilts, 
Nominal, 


Real. 


Divine 
Love. 


eſtabliſh'd. 


N ow whether our Friend be unfeignedly 
and ſincerely of this latter ſort of real Thes 
logiſts, you will learn beſt from the Conſe- 
quences of his Hypotheſis. You will ob- 
terve, whether inſtead of ending in mere 
Speculation, it leads to Practice: And you 
will then ſurely be ſatisfy'd, when you ſee 
ſuch a Structure rais'd, as with the Genera- 
lity of the World mutt paſs at leaſt for high 
Religion, and with ſome, in all likelihood, 
for no leſs than ENTHUSIASM, 


For I appeal to you, PriLoctts, 
whether there be any thing in Dyzvnity 
which you think has more the Air of En- 
thuſiaſm than that Notion of Divine Love, 
ſuch as ſeparates from every thing worldly, 
ſenſual, or meanly-intereſted ? A Lovr 
which is /omple, pure, and uumix d; which 
has no other Object than merely the Ex- 
cellency of that Being it-ſelf, nor admits of 
any other Thought of Happineſs, than in 
its ſingle Fruition. Now I dare preſume 
you will take it as a ſubſtantial proof of 
my Friend's being far enough from Irrel. 
gion, if it be ſhewn that he has eſpous d this 
Notion, and thinks of making out this big? 
Point of Divinity, from Arguments fami- 
liar even to thoſe who oppole _—— 

C COR- 
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ACccoRDING, therefore, to his Hy- 
potheſis, he wou'd in the firſt place, by 
way of prevention, declare to you, That 
tho the diſintereſted Love of Gop were 
the moſt excellent Principle ; yet he knew 
very well, that by the indiſcreet Zeal of 
ſome devout well-meaning People it had 
been ſtretch'd too far, perhaps even to 
Extravagance and Enthuſiaſm ;- as formerly 
among the Myſticks of the antient Church, 
whom theſe of latter days have follow'd. 
On the other hand, that there were thoſe 
who in oppoſition to this devout myſtick 
way, and as profeſs'd Enemys to what 
they call Enthuſiaſin, had ſo far exploded 
every thing of this ecſtatick kind, as in a 
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Myſlicks, 


manner to have given up Devotion; and | 


in reality had left ſo little of Zeal, Affec- 
tion, or Warmth, in what they call their 
Rational Religion, as to make them much 
ſuſpected of their Sincerity in any. For 
tho it be natural enough (he wou'd tell 
you) for a mere political Writer io ground 
his great Argument for Religion on the 
neceſſity of ſuch a Belief as that of 4 fu- 
ture Reward and Puniſhment ; yet, if you 
will take his Opinion, 'tis a very ill To- 
ken of Sincerity in Religion, and in the 
Chriſtian Religion more eſpecially, to re- 
duce it to ſuch a Philoſophy as will allow 
no room to that other Principle of Love ; 
but treats all of that kind as Enthufia/in, 

Vol, 2, 8 for 
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UV zntereftedneſs, or teaching the Love of Ge 


RELTI- 
GION, 
liberal, 

illiberal. 


or Virtue tor GoD or VIRTUE's ſake. 


HE RT, then, we have two ſorts of Peg. 
ple (according to my Friend's account) 
who in theſe oppoſite Extremes expoſe 
Religien to the Inſults of its Adverfarys, 
For u as, on one hand, 'twill be found diff 
cult to defend the Notion of that high- 
rais'd Love, eſpous'd with ſo much warmth 
by thoſe devout My/t:cks ; fo, on the other 
hand, 'twill be found as hard a Tack, 
upon the Principles of theſe cooler Men, 
to guard Religion from the Impuration of 
Mercenarineſs, and a laviſh Spirit. For 
how ſhall one deny, that to ſerve God 
by Compulſion, or for Intereſt merely, 
is. ſervile and mercenary ? .Is it not evi- 
dent, that the only ue and liberal Service 
paid either to that ſupreme Being, or to 
any other Superior, is that, which pro- 
« ceeds from an Eftcem or Love of the 
« Perſon ſerv'd, a Senſs of Duty or Gra- 
« titude, and a Love of the dutiful and 
« orateful Part, as good and amiable, in 
« itself? And where is the Injury to 
Religion, from ſuch a Conceſſion as this? 
Or whar Detraction is it from the Belict 


of an Afﬀter-Reward or Puniſhment, to 


own © Thar the Service caus'd by it, i5 
« not equal to that which is voluntary and 


e Inclination, but is rather diſinge- 


© nuous 
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of the World, that Obedience to the Rule 
of Right ſhou'd ſome way or other be 
paid; if not in the better way, yet at leaſt 
in this imperfect one? And is it not to be 
ſhewn, „ That altho this Service of Fear 
« be allow'd ever ſo low or baſe : yet R E- 
« 1,1GION {till being @ Diſeipline, and 
« Progreſs of the Soul towards Perfection, 


« the Motive of Reward and Puniſhment Reward; 


an 
n:i/bments. 


« is primary and of the higheſt moment 
with us; till being capable of more ſub- 
lime Inſtruction, we are led from this 
« ſervile State, to the generous Service of 
Affection and Love? 


Lad 
* 


Lad 
Lad 


To this it is that in our Friend's Opi- 
nion we ought all of us to aſpire, ſo as to 
endeavour © That the Excellence of the 
Object, not the Reward or Puniſhment, 
* ſhou'd be our Motive: But that where 
* thro' the Corruption of our Nature, the 
former of theſe Motives is found infuf- 


* ficient to excite to Virtue, there the /at- Supplimer- 


tal Me- 
tives. 


* ter ſhou'd be brought in aid, and on no 
* account be undervalu'd or neglected.” 


Now this being once eſtabliſh'd, how 
can RELIGION be any longer ſubject 


to the Imputation of Mercenarineſs ? But 


thus we know Religion is often charg'd. 
* Godlineſs, ſay they, is great Gain : nor 


S 2 « 10 
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Part 2.“ is God devoutly ſerv'd for naught.” — 
Mils this therefore a Reproach ? Is it con- 
fels'd there may be @ better Service, a nor- 
generous Love ? Enough, there need; 

no more. On this Foundation our Friend 
preſumes it ealy to defend REL1iciox, 

and even that devouteſt Part, which is 
eſteem'd ſo great a Paradox of Faith. For 

if there be in Nature ſuch a Service as that 

of Affection and Love, there remains then 
Oh of only to conſider of e Object, whether 
Love there be really that /zpreme-One we ſuppole. 
For if there be divine Excellence in Things 

if there be in Nature a ſupreme Mind or 
Pz1TyY ; we have then an Object conſum- 

mate, and comprehenſive of all which is 

goed or excellent. And this Object, of all 
others, muſt of neceſſity be the moſt amia- 

le, the moſt ingaging, and of higheſt $a- 
tisfaction and Enjoyment. Now that there 

is ſuch a principal Object as this in the 
World, the World alone (if I may ſay 6) 

by its wiſe and perfect Order muſt evince, 

This Order, if indeed perfect, excludes all 

real ILI. And that it really does ſo, 1s 

what our Author ſo earneſtly maintains, by 

ſolving the beſt he can thoſe untoward 
Phencmena and ill Signs, taken from the 
Courſe of Providence in the ſeemingly 


unequal Lot of Virtue in this World. 


"Tis true: tho the Appearances hold 
ever ſo ſtrongly againſt Virtue, and in fa- 
| your 
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vour of Vice, the Objection which ariſes Sect. 3. 
hence againſt a DEIT V may be eaſily ww 
remov'd, and all ſet right again on the ſup- 
poſal of a future State. This to a Chri- Same 


ſtian, or one already convinc'd of fo great 
a Point, is ſufficient to clear every dark 
Cloud of Providence. For he needs not 
be over-and-above ſollicitous as to the Fate 
of VIRTUE in this World, who is ſecure 
of Hereafter. But the caſe is otherwiſe as 
to the People we are here to encounter. 
They are at a loſs for Providence, and 
ſeek to find it in the World. The Aggra- 
vation of the appearing Diſorders in world- 
ly Affairs, and the blackeſt Repreſentation 
of Society and Human Nature, will hard- 
ly help em to this View. "Twill be diffi- 
cult for em to read Providence in ſuch 
Characters. From ſo uncomely a Face of 
things below, they will preſume to think 
unfavourably of all above. By the Effecis 
they ſee, they will be inclin'd to judg the 
Cauſe ; and by the Fate of Virtue to deter- 
mine of @ Providence. But being once 


convinc'd of Order and a Providence as ?revinus 


to things preſent, they may ſoon, perhaps, 
be ſatisfy'd even of 4 future State. For 
if Virtue be to it-ſelf no ſmall Reward, 
and Vice in a great meaſure its own Pu- 
niſhment ; we have a ſolid ground to go 
upon. The plain Foundations of a diſtri- 
butive Juſtice, and due Order in this World, 
may lead us to conceive a further Building, 

83 We 
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Part 2.We apprehend a larger Scheme, and eaſily 
Av reſolve our-ſelves why Things were nor 
3 compleated in this State; but their Ac- 
ORDER. compliſhment reſerv'd rather to ſome fur- 
ther Period. For had the good and vir- 
tuous of Mankind been wholly proſperous 
in this Liſe ; had Goodneſs never met with 
Oppoſition, nor Merit ever lain under a 
Cloud; where had been the Trial, Victo- 
ry, or Crown of Virtue ? Where had the 
Virtues had their Theater, or whence their 
Names? Where had been Temperance or 
Self-den:tal? Where Patience, Meelneſs, 
Magnanimity ? Whence have theſe their 
being? What Merit, except from Hard- 
ſhip? What Virtue without a Conflict, 
and the Encounter of ſuch Enemys as a- 

rife both within, and from abroad ? 


Bur as many as are the Difficultys 
which Virtue has to encounter in this 
World, her Force is yet ſuperior, Ex- 

os'd as ſhe 1s here, ſhe is not however 
abandon'd or left miſerable. She has e- 

nough to raiſe her above Pity, tho not a- 
bove our Wiſhes: and as happy as we ſee 
her here, we have room tor further Hopes 
in her behalf. Her preſent Portion is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew Providence already ingag'd 
on her ſide. And ſince there is ſuch Pro- 
viſion for her here, ſuch Happineſs and 
ſuch Advantages even in this Life ; how 


| probable mult it appear, that this provi- 
dential 
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dential Care is extended yet further to à8ect. 3. 


ſucceeding Life, and perfected hereafter ? 


Tris is what, in our Friend's opinion, 
may be ſaid in behalf of a future State, to 
thoſe who queſtion Revelation. Tis this 
muſt render Revelation probable, and ſe- 
cure that firſt ſtep to it, the Belief of 


a Deity and Providence. A Providence Rerapitu- 
muſt be prov'd from what we ſee of Or-. 


der in things preſent, We muſt contend 
for Order ; and in this part chiefly, where 
Virtue is concern'd. All muſt not be re- 
fer'd to a Hereafter, For a diſorder'd State, 
in which all preſent Care of Things is 
given up, Vice uncontroul'd, and Virtue 
neglected, repreſents a very Chaos, and re- 
duces us to the belov'd Atoms, Chance, 
and Confuſion of the Atheiſts. 


WHAT therefore can be worſe done in 
the Cauſe of a Deity, than to magnify 
Diſorder, and exaggerate (as ſome zea- 
lous People do) the Misfortunes of Vir- 
tue, ſo far as to render it an unhappy 
Choice with reſpect to this World? They 
err widely, who propoſe to turn Men to 


the Thoughts of a better World, by ma- Hare 


State. 


king em think ſo ill of this. For to de- 
claim in this manner againſt Virtue to thoſe 
of a looſer Faith, will make em the leſs 
believe @ Deity, but not the more @ future 
State, Nor can it be thought ſincerely 
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that any Man, by having the moſt ele- 
vated Opinion of Virtue, and of the Hap- 
pineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inclin'd 
to the Belief of a future State. On the 
contrary, it will ever be found, that as 
they who are Favourers of Vice are always 
the leaſt willing to hear of a future Ex- 
iſtence; ſo they who are in love wich 
Virtue, are the readieſt to embrace that 
Opinion which renders it fo illuſtrious, 
and makes its Cauſe triumphant, 


Tus it was, that among the Antients 
the great Motive which inclin'd ſo many 
of the wiſeſt to the Belief of this Doctrine 
unreveal'd to 'em, was purely the Love of 
Virtue in the Perſons of thoſe great Men, 
the Founders and Preſervers of Societys, 
the Leg:/lators, Patriots, Deliverers, Heroes, 
whoſe Virtues they were defirous ſhou'd 


live and be immortaliz'd. Nor is there at 
this day any thing capable of making this 


Belief more engaging among the Good and 
Virtuous than the Love of Friendſhip, which 
creates in em a Deſire not to be wholly 
ſeparated by Death, but that they may 
enjoy the ſame bleſs'd Society hereafter, 
How is it poſſible, then, that an Author 
ſhou'd, for exalting Virtue merely, be 
deem'd an Enemy to a future State? How 
can our Friend be judg'd falſe to Religion, 


for defending a Principle on which the 


very Notion of GOD and Goodneſs de- 


pends ? 
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pends? For this he ſays only, and this is Sect. 3. 
the Sum of all: “ That by building a 298 
« ture State on the Ruins of Virtue, RE“ »fion. 


« 11G10N in general, and the Cauſe of 
« q Deity is betray d; and by making Re- 
« wards and Puniſhments the principal 
« Motives to Duty, the Chriſtian Religion 
« in particular is overthrown, and its grea- 
« teſt Principle, that of Love, rejected 
and expos'd.” 


Uro the whole then, we may juſtly 
as well as charitably conclude, that it is 
truly our Author's Deſign, in applying him- 
ſelf with ſo much Fairneſs to the Men of 
looſer Principles, to lead 'em into ſuch an 
Apprehenſion of the Conſtitution of Man- 
kind and of human Affairs, as might form 
in em a Notion of Order in Things, and 
draw hence an Acknowledgment of that 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Beauty, which is 
ſupreme ; that being thus far become Pro- 
ſelytes, they might be prepar'd for that 
divine Love which our Religion wou'd 
teach 'em, when once they ſhou'd embrace 
its Precepts, and form themſelves to its 
ſacred Character. 


THUS, continu'd he, I have made 
my Friend's Apology ; which may have 
ſhewn him to you perhaps a good Mora- 
%; and, I hope, no Enemy to — 

IP ut 
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Part 2.But if you find ſtill that /e Divine has 

WA not appear'd ſo much in his Character as 

Concluſion. ] promis'd, I can never think of ſatisfy- 
ing you in any ordinary way of Conver- 
ſation. Shou'd I offer to go further, I 
might be ingag'd deeply in ſpiritual Affairs, 
and be forc'd to make ſome new Model 
of à Sermon upon his Syſtem of Divinity, 
However, I am in hopes, now that in 
good earneſt Matters are come well nigh 
to Preaching, you will acquit me for what 
I have already perform'd. 


SECT Iv, 
UST as he had made an end of ſpeak- 


| ing came in ſome Viſitants, who tool: 

| us up the remaining part of the Afternoon 
in other Diſcourſes. But theſe being over, 
and our Strangers gone, 1 except the old 
Gentleman, and his Friend, who had din'd 
with us) we began a-new with T x £0- 
CLES, by laying claim to his Sermon, and 
intreating him, again and again, to let us 
hear him, at large, in his theological way, 


Tr1s he complain'd was perſecuting 
him: As you have ſeen Company, faid he, 
often perſecute a reputed Singer, not out 
of any fancy for the Muſick, but to fatisty 
a malicious ſort of Curiofity, which end 
commonly in Cenſure and Dillike. 


I How: 
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we were reſoly'd to perſiſt. And I affur'd 
our Companions, that if they wou'd ſe- 
cond me heartily in the manner I intended 
to preſs him, we ſhou'd eaſily get the 


better. 


In revenge then, ſaid he, I will com- 
ply on this Condition That ſince I am to 
tuſtain the part of te Divine and Preacher, 
it ſhall be at PyuiLocLEes's coſt ; who 
ſhall bear the Part of the Infidel, and ſtand 
for the Perſon preach'd to. 


TRULY, ſaid the old Gentleman, the 
Part you have propos'd for him is ſo natu- 
ral and ſutable, that, I doubt nor, he will 
be able to act it without the leaſt Pain. 
] cou'd with rather, that you had ſpar'd 
your: ſelf the trouble of putting him thus 
in mind of his proper Character. He 
wou'd have been apt enough of his own 
accord to interrupt your Diſcourſe by his 
perpetual Cavils. Therefore ſince we have 
now had Entertainment enough by way of 
Dialogue, I deſire the Law of SERMON 
may be ſtrictly obſervd; and & That 
there be no anſwering to whatever is 
* argu'd or advanc d. 

I consENTED to all the Terms, and 
told THEOCLES I wou'd ſtand his Mark 

willingly : 
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Part 2.willingly: And beſides, if I really were 
that Infidel he was to ſuppoſe me, I ſhou's 
count it no Unhappineſs ; ſince I was ſure 
of being ſo thorowly convinc'd by him, if 
he wou'd vouchſafe to undertake me. 
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THEOCLES then propos'd we ſhou'd 
walk out ; the Evening being fine, and the 
free Air ſuting better, as he thought, with 
ſuch Diſcourſes, than a Chamber, 


ACCORDINGLY we took our 
Evening-Walk in the Fields, from whence 
the laborious Hinds were now retiring, 
We fell naturally into the Praiſes of 7 
Country Life ; and diſcours'd a-while of 
Husbandry, and the Nature of the Sw, 
Our Friends began to admire ſome of the 
Plants, which grew here to great perfec- 
tion, And it being my fortune (as having 
acquir'd a little Inſight into the nature of 
Simples) to ſay ſomething they mightily 
approv'd upon this Subject, THEO CIES 
immediately turning about to me; © 0 
e my ingenious Friend!“ ſaid he, whoſe 
* Reaſon, in other reſpects, muſt be allow d 
e ſo clear and happy; How is it poſſible 
© that with ſuch Inſight, and accurate 
« Judgment in the Particulars of natural 
« Beings and Operations, you ſhou'd no 
© better judg of the Structure of Things 


“in general, and of the Order and F 17 
cc 0 
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« of NATURE? Who better than your-Sect. 4. 
« ſelf can ſhew the Structure of each WWW 
« Plant and Animal-Body, declare the Of- 
« fice of every Part and Organ, and tell 0-gan#- 


« the Uſes, Ends, and Advantages to 


« which they ſerve? How therefore, 


cc 


ſhou'd you prove ſo ill a Naturaliſt in 


« this WHOLE, and underſtand fo little 
« the Anatomy of the World and Nature, 


cc 


cc 


as not to diſcern the ſame Relation of 
Parts, the ſame Conſiſtency and Unifor- 


% mity in tbe Univerſe ! 


(0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
(c 


cc 


«* Some Men perhaps there are of ſo 
confusd a Thought, and ſo irregularly 
form'd within themſelves, that tis no 
more than natural for them to find fault, 
and imagine a thouſand Inconfiſtences 
and Defects in this wider Conſtitution. 
Twas not, we may preſume, the abſo- 
lute Aim or Intereſt of the Univerſal Na- 
ture, to render every private-one infal- 
lible, and without defect. Twas not 
its Intention to leave us without ſome 
Pattern of Imperfection; ſuch as we 
perceive in Minds, like theſe, perplex'd 
with froward Thought. But you, my 
Friend, are Maſter of a nobler Mind. 
You are conſcious of better Order with 
in, and can ſee Workmanſkip and Ex- 
actneſs in your-ſelf, and other innumera- 
ble Parts of the Creation. Can you an- 


ſwer it to your: ſelf, allowing thus much, 


2 


ation 
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and Parts. 10 


Probor- © 


ian. 0 
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not to allow all? Can you induce your. 
ſelf ever to believe or think, that where 
there are Parts ſo variouſly united, and 
conſpiring fitly within themſelves, the 
Whole it-ſelf ſhou'd have neither Union 
nor Coherence; and where inferior and 
private Natures are often found fo per- 
fect, the Univer/al-one ſhou'd want Per- 
fection, and be eſteem'd like whatſoever 
can be thought of, moſt monſtrous, rude, 


and imperfect ? 


© STRANGE! That there ſhou'd be in 
Nature the Idea of an Order and Per- 
fection, which NATURE her-ſelf wants! 
That Beings which ariſe from Nature 
ſhou'd be ſo perfect, as to diſcover Im- 
perfection in her Conſtitution ; and be 
wiſe enough to correct that Wiſdom by 
which they were made ! 


« NoTHING ſurely is more ſtrongly 
imprinted on our Minds, or more clole- 
ly interwoven with our Souls, than the 
Idea or Senſe of Order and Proportion. 
Hence all the Force of Numbers, and 
thole powerful Arts founded on their 
Management and Uie. What a diffe- 


* rence there is . between Harmony and 


Di/crd ! Cadency and Convulſion ! What 
a difference between compos'd and or- 
derly Motion, and that which is ungo- 


vern'd and accidental! between the re- 
40 gular 


« 
cc 
e 
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« Now as this Difference is immediate- 
ly perceiv'd by a plain internal Senſa- 
tion, ſo there is withal in Reaſon this 
account of it; That whatever Things 
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« gular and uniform Pile of ſome noble Sect. 4. 
Architect, and a Heap of Sand or Stones 
between an organiz'd Body, and a Miſt 
or Cloud driven by the Wind! 


have Order, the ſame have Unity of Unis. 


Deſign, and concur in one, are Parts 


: conſtituent of one WHoLE, or are, in 


themſelves, intire Syſtems. Such is a 
Tree, with all its Branches; an Animal, 
with all its Members; an Ed:fice, with 
all its exterior and interior Ornaments. 
What elſe is even a Tune or Symphony, 
or any excellent Piece of Muſick, than 
a certain Sytem of proportion'd Sounds? 


« Now in this which we call the Sn 


UNIVERSE, Whatever the Perfection 
may be of any particular Syſtems ; or 
whatever ſingle Parts may have Pro- 
portion, Unity, or Form within them- 
lelves; yet it they are not united all 
in general, in * ONE Syſtem, but are, in 


« reſpect 


* Vid. Locxr of human Underſtanding, Book IV. Chap. 


\. 11. 


Ae mihi guidem Veteres illi majus quiddam animo com- 
i, multo plus ctiam widifſe videntur, quam quantum no 


rum mgentorum acies intueri poteſt : qui omnia hac, que 
» ; 7 ou TE - 7 — 
Jura & ſabter, unum efſe, & una wi, atque una conſen- 


frone 
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Part 2.“ reſpect of one another, as the driven 


FS 
Syſtem. 


Animal- 
Syſtem 


* Sands, or Clouds, or breaking Waves; 
« then there being no Coherence in 0 
« Whole, there can be infer'd no Order 
* no Proportion, and conſequently no 
« Project or Degn. But if none of theſe 
„Parts are independent, but all apparently 
united, then is the WHoLr a Syſen 
* compleat, according to one ſimple, cam. 
« fiſtent, and uniform DESIGN, 


“HERE then is our main Subject, in- 
« ſiſted on: That neither Man, nor any 
* other Animal, tho ever ſo compleat a 
« Syſtem of Parts, as to all within, can be 
« allow'd in the ſame manner compleat, a 
© to all without ; but muſt be confider'd as 
* having a further relation abroad to te 
« Syftem of his Kind. So even this Syſtem 
« of his Kind to the Animal-Sy/tem; this to 
the World (our Earth;) and this again 
* to the bigger World, and to the Univerſe, 


fone nature conftrita efſe dixerunt. Nullum eft enim genus 
rerum, guod aut avulſum a ceteris fer ſeipſum conjtare, 
aut quo cetera fi careant, aim ſuam, atque aternitatem an- 
fervare poſſint. Cicero de Oratore, lib. 3. 


Omne hoc quod wides, quo divina atque humana cpi 


Hunt, urum ejt : membra ſumus corporis magii, Seneca, 


Epiſt. 95. 
Societas noſtra Lapidum fornicationi ſimilli ma - gue (as 
fara, nifi invicem objiarent, hoc ipſo ee bidem. 
Eſtne Dei Sedes, niſi Terra, & Pontus, & ther, 
Et Cælum, & Virtus] Superos quid querimus ultra? 
Jupiter eft guodcungua vides, quocungue moverts, 
Lucan. lib. 9. 


& ALL 
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Sect. 4. 

„ ALL things in this World are united. SW 
« For as the Branch is united with the 7777. 
« Tree, fo is the Tree as immediately with 
« the Earth, Air, and Water, which feed 1 
« jt. As much as the fertile Mould is | 
« fitted to the Tree, as much as the ſtrong 
« and upright Trunk of the Oat or Elm 
« is fitted to the twining Branches of the 
« Vine or Toy; ſo much are the very 
Leaves, the Seeds, and Fruits of theſe 
« Trees fitted to the various Animals : 
« Theſe again to one another, and to the 
« Elements where they live, and to which 
« they are, as Appendices, in a manner fit- 
ted and join'd; as either by Wings for 
« the Air, Fins for the Water, Feet for 
« the Earth, and by other correſpondent 
« inward Parts of a more curious Frame 
« and Texture. Thus in contemplating all | 
on Earth, we muſt of neceſſity view All |, 
in One, as holding to one common Stock. ol 
« Thus too in the Syſtem of the bigger | 0 
„World. See there the mutual Depen- | 
« dency of Things! the Relation of one 
* to another; of the Sun to this inhabited 
Earth, and of the Earth and other Pla- 
« nets to the Sun ! the Order, Union, and | 
“Coherence of the Whole ! And know, | 
my ingenious Friend, that by this Sur- 
* vey you will be oblig'd tos own the | 
UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, and coherent Urirer/al 
* Scheme of Things, to be eſtabliſh'd on . 

Val. 2. * “ abun- 
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The MORALISTS, 


abundant Proof, capable of convincine 


any fair and juſt Contemplator of th, 


Works of Nature, For ſcarce wou 
any-one, till he had well ſurvey'd this 
Univerſal Scheme, believe a Unizn thy: 
evidently demonſtrable, by ſuch nu— 
merous and powerful Inſtances of mutual 
Correſpondency and Relation, from the 
minuteſt Ranks and Orders of Beings u 
the remoteſt Spheres, | 


« Now, in this mighty UNION, i 
there be ſuch Relations of Parts one 90 
another as are not eaſily diſcover'd; if 
on this account the End and Use ct 
Things -does not every-where appear, 
there is no wonder; ſince 'tis no more 
indeed than what muſt happen of ne- 
ceſſity: Nor cou'd ſupreme Wildom 
have otherwiſe order'd it. For in an 
Infinity of Things thus relative, a Mini 
which ſees not infinitely, can fee nothing 


fully: And ſince each Particular has rc 


lation to all in general, it can know no 
rfe&t or true Relation of any Thing, 
in a World not perfectly and tully 


known, 


« THE fame may be conſider'd in aꝶ 
diſſected Animal, Plant, or Flower; 
where he who is no Anatomiſt, nor 
vers'd in natural Hiſtory, ſees that th: 


many Parts have a relation to ce Wb; 
6 for 
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« for thus much even a flight View af- Sect. 4. 

« fords: But he who like you, my Friend, SY V | 
« js curious in the Works of Nature, and | 
« has been let into a Knowledge of the 10 
animal and vegetable Worlds, he a- 4 
« lone can readily declare the juſt Rela- 

« tion of all theſe Parts to one another, 

« and the ſeveral Uſes to which they 


« {erve, 


« BuT if you wou'd willingly enter fur- £4". 

ther into this Thought, and conſider how 
* much we ought not only to be ſatiſ- 
« fy'd with this our View of Things, but 
« even to admire its Clearneſs ; imagine 
« only ſome Perſon intirely a Stranger to 
« Navigation, and ignorant of the Nature 
« of the Sea or Waters, how great his 
« Aſtoniſhment wou'd be, when finding 
« himſelf on board ſome Veſſel, anchor- 
« ing at Sea, remote from all Land-pro- 4 
« ſpect, whilſt it was yet a Calm, he view'd 1 
* the ponderous Machine firm and mo- f 
« tionleſs in the midſt of the ſmooth ö 
« Ocean, and conſider'd its Foundations | 
« beneath, together with its Cordage, 
Maſts, and Sails above. How eaſily 
« woud he ſee the Whole one regular 
Structure, all things depending on one 
another; the Uſes of the Rooms below, 
the Lodgments, and Conveniences of 
Men and Stores? But being ignorant 
* of the Intent or Deſign of all above, 

T 2 e wou'd 
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wou'd he pronounce the Maſts and Cor- 
dage to be uſeleſs and cumberſom, and 
for this reaſon condemn the Frame, and 
deſpiſe the Architect? O my Friend 
let us not thus betray our Ignorance; 
but conſider where we are, and in what 
a Univerſe. Think of the many Part; 
of the vaſt Machine, in which we have 
ſo little Inſight, and of which it is im- 
poſſible we ſhou'd know the Ends and 
Uſes ; when inſtead of ſeeing to the 
higheſt Pendants, we ſee only ſome leer 
Deck, and are in this dark Caſe of Fleſh, 
confin'd even to the Hold, and mcaneſt 
Station of the Veſſel. 


« Now having recogniz'd this uniform 
conſiſtent Fabrick, and own'd the Uni- 
verſal Syſtem, we muſt of conſequence 
acknowledg a Univerſal MIND; which 
no ingenious Man can be tempted to 
diſown, except thro' the Imagination of 
Diſorder in the Univerſe, its Seat. For 
can it be ſuppos'd of any-one in the 
World, that being in ſome Deſart far 
from Men, and hearing there a perfect 
Symphony of Muſick, or ſeeing an ex- 
act Pile of regular Architecture ariſing 
gradually from the Earth in all its Or- 
ders and Proportions, he ſhou'd be per- 
ſuaded that at the bottom there was 
no Deſign accompanying this, no ſecret 


« Spring of Thought, no active Mind? 


« Wou'd 
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« Wou'd he, becauſe he ſaw no Hand, Sect. 4. 
« deny the Handy-Work, and ſuppoſe that WWW 
« each of theſe compleat and perfect Syſ- 

« tems were fram'd, and thus united in 

« juſt Symmetry, and conſpiring Order, 

« either by the accidental blowing of the 

« Winds, or rolling of the Sands ? 


« WHAT is it then ſhou'd fo diſturb Dif«r- 
«© our Views of Nature, as to deſtroy that 
« Unity of Deſign and Order of a Mind, 
© which otherwiſe wou'd be ſo apparent? 

« All we can ſee either of the Heavens or 
Earth, demonſtrates Order and Perfec- 

« tion; ſo as to afford the nobleſt Subjects 

* of Contemplation ro Minds, like yours, 

* enrich d with Sciences and Learning. 
All is delightful, amiable, rejoicing,. ex- 

* cept with relation to Man only, and %, 
* his Circumſtances, which ſeem unequal. _ 
Here the Calamity and Ill ariſes ; and 

* hence the Ruin of this goodly Frame. 
All periſhes on this account; and the 

* whole Order of the Univerſe, elſewhere 

* ſo firm, intire, and immoveable, is here 

* 0erthrown, and loſt by this one View; 

„in which we refer all things to our- 

* ſelves: ſubmitting the Intereſt of the Se15%-/, 
* Whole to the Good and Intereſt of fo 

« {mall a Part. 

Bur how is it you complain of the 
* unequal State of Man, and of the few 

. % Advan- 
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Beaſts? What can a Creature claim, ſo 
little differing. from 'em, or whoſe Me. 
rit appears fo little above em, except in 
Wiſdem and Virtue, to which fo few 
conform? Man may be virtuous; and 
by being ſo, is happy. His Merit is 
Reward. By Virtue he deſerves ; and in 
Virtue only can meet his Happineſs de- 
ſerv'd. But if even Virtue it- ſelf be un- 
provided for, and Vice more proſperous 
be the better Choice ; if this, as you 
ſuppoſe, be in the Nature of Things, 
then is all Order in reality inverted, and 
ſupreme Wiſdom loſt : Imperfection and 
Irregularity being, after this manner, un- 
doubtedly too apparent in the moral 
World. 


« Have you then, ere you pronounc'd 
this Sentence, conſider'd of the State of 
Virtue and Vice with reſpect to this Life 
merely; ſo as to ſay, with aſſurance, 
When, and how far, in what parrticu- 
lars, and how circumſlantiated, the one 
or the other is Good or J? You who 
are 1kill'd in other Fabricks and Com- 
poſitions, both of Art and Nature, have 
you conſider'd of the Fabrick of he 
Mind, the Conſtitution of the Soul, the 
Connexion and Frame of all its Paſſions, 


and Affections; to know accordingly 


the Order and Symmetry of the jor 
cf an 
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« and how it either improves or ſuffers; Sect, 4. 
« what its Force is, when naturally pre- 
« ſery'd in its ſound State; and what be-, 
comes of it, when corrupted and a- 

« bus'd? Till this (my Friend !) be well 

« examin'd and underſtood, how ſhall we 

« judg either of the Force of Virtue, or 

« Power of Vice? Or in what manner 
either of theſe may work to our Happi- 

e nels or Undoing ? ” 


« HERE therefore is that Inquiry 
« we ſhou'd firſt make. But who is there 
« can afford to make ir as he ought? If 
*« happily we are born of a good Nature; 
« if a liberal Education has form'd in us 
* a generous Temper and Diſpoſition, Tenger. 
« well-regulated Appetites, and worthy 
« Inclinations, 'tis well for us; and fo 
e indeed we eſteem it. But who is there 
* endeavours to give theſe to himſelf, 1 
* or to advance his Portion of Happt- 1 
« neſs in this kind? Who thinks of 0 
improving, or ſo much as of preſerving 1 
« his Share, in a World where it muſt of 
« necefiity. run ſo great a hazard, and 
©* where we know an honeſt Nature is 
“ ſo eaſily corrupted? All other things | 
« relating to us are preſerv'd with Care, | 
* and have ſome Art or OEconomy be- 
* longing to 'em; this which is neareſt 
* related to us, and on which our Hap- 
* Pinels depends, is alone committed to 
3-8 « Chance :; 


— 


— — — 
— — — 
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Part 2.“ Chance: And Temper is the only thing 
4 F 


Appetites. 


Balance. 


Vi-tye. 
De:ty. 


«c 


ungovern'd, whilſt it governs all the ref, 


« Tnvs we inquire concerning what 
is good and ſutable to our Appetites; 
but what Appetites are good and ſuta- 
ble to us, is no part of our Examina- 
tion. We inquire what is according tg 
Intereſt, Policy, Faſhion, Vogue ; but it 
ſeems wholly ſtrange, and out of the 
way, to inquire what is according to Na- 
TURE. The Balance of Evukops, of 
Trade, of Power, is ſtrictly fought at- 
ter; while few have heard of he Ba- 
lance of their Paſſions, or thought of 
holding theſe Scales even. Few are ac- 
quainted with this Province, or know- 
ing in theſe Affairs. But were we more 
ſo, 'as this Inquiry wou'd make us, we 
ſhou'd then tee Beauty and Decorum 
here, as well as elſewhere in Nature; 
and the Order of the Moral World 
wou'd equal that of the Natural, By 
this the Beauty of VIRTUE wou'd ap- 
pear ; and hence, as has been ſhewn, 
the Supreme and Sovereign BEAUTY, 
the Original of all which is Good or 
Amiable. 


« By r leſt I ſhou'd appear at laſt too 
like an Enthuſiaſt, I chuſe to exprels 
my Senſe, and conclude this Phrloſophical 


© Sermon, in the words of one of thoſe an- 


« tient 
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« tient Philologiſts, whom you are us'd Sect. 4. 
« to eſteem. For Divinity 1t-ſelf, ſays \wyrw 
« he, is ſurely beauteous, and of all 


« Beautys the brighteſt ; tho not 4 beau- 
« regus Body, but that from whence the 
« Beauty of Bodys is deriv'd : Not à beau- 
« gegus Plain, but that from whence the 
« Plain looks beautiful. The River's Beauty, 
« the Sea's, the Heaven's, and Heavenly Con- 
« fellations, all flow from hence, as from 
« @ Source Eternal and Incorruptible. As 
« Beings partake of this, they are fair, 
« and flouriſhing, and happy: As they are 
« oft to this, they are deform'd, periſh'd, 
« and loſt.” 


WHEN THreocLEs had thus ſpoken, 
he was formally complimented by our Two 
Companions. I was going to add ſome- 
thing in the fame way: but he preſently 
ſtop'd me, by ſaying, he ſhou'd be ſcan- 
daliz'd, if inſtead of commending him, I 
did not, according to my Character, chuſe 
rather to criticize ſome part or other of his 
long Diſcourſe, 


Ir it mult be fo then, reply'd I; in the 


firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, 
inſtead of the many Arguments common- 
ly brought for proof of a Deity, you make 
ule only of one ſingle-one to build on. I 
expected to have heard from you, in cuſto- 


mary 
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Part 2. mary form, of a firſt Cauſe, a firſt Being, 
and a Beginning of Motion : How clear the 


- aw 


Idea was of an immaterial Subſtance : And 
how plainly it appear'd, that at ſome time 
or other Matter muſt have been created. 
But as to all this, you are ſilent, As for 
what is ſaid, of © A material unthinking 
e Subſtance being never able to have 
e produc'd an immaterial thinking one ;” 
I readily grant it: but on the condition, 
that this great Maxim of Nothing being 
ever made from Nothing, . may hold as 
well on my fide as my Adverſary's: And 
then, I ſuppoſe, that whilſt the World en- 
dures, he will be at a loſs how to aſſign a 
Beginning to Matter; or how to ſuggeſt a 
Poſſibility of annihilating it. The fpiri- 
tual Men may, as long as they pleaſe, re- 
preſent to us, in the moſt eloquent man- 
ner, © That Matter conſider'd in a thou- 
« ſand different Shapes, join'd and dil- 
« join'd, vary'd and modify'd to Eternity, 
« can never, of it-ſelf, afford one ſingle 
Thought, never occaſion or give riſe to 
* any thing like Senſe or Knowledz.” 
Their Argument will hold good againſt 
a DEMocRITUSs, an EPICURUs, or 
any of the elder or latter Atoms. But 
it will be turn'd on them by an examining 
Academiſt : and when the two Subſtances 
are fairly ſet aſunder, and confider'd a- 
part as different kinds ; 'twill be as ſtrong 
Senſe, and as good Argument, to fay : 

wel 
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well of the immaterial kind ; © That do ect. 4. 
« with it as you pleaſe, modify it a thou- WW 
« ſand ways; purify it, exalt it, ſublime 

« jt, torture it ever ſo much, or rack it, 

« as they fay, with thinking, you will 

« never be able to produce or force the 

© contrary Subſtance out of it.” The 

poor Dregs of ſorry Matter can no more 

be made out of the ſimple pure Subſtance 

of immaterial 'Thought, than the high Spi- 

rits of Thought or Reaſon can be extracted 

from the groſs Subſtance of heavy Matter, 

So let the Dogmati/ts make of this Argu- 

ment what they can. 


Bu T for your part, continu'd I, as you 
have ſtated the Queſtion, tis not about 
what was firſt, or foremeſt; but what 
is inſtant, and now in being. © For if 
„ DeriTy be now really extant ;. if by any 
* good Token it appears that there is at 1 
«* thts preſent a univerſal Mind; 'twill ea- 41 
«* fily be yielded there ever was one. FF 
This is your Argument. ——You go (if I | 
may ſay ſo) upon Fact, and wou'd prove 
that things actually are in ſuch a ſtate and 
condition, which if they really were, there 
wou'd indeed be no diſpute left. Your I 
UNION is your main Support. Yet 
how is it you prove this ? What Demon- 
ſtration have you given? hat have 
you ſo much as ofter'd ar, beyond bare 
Probability ? So far are you from demon- 
ftrating 
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Part 2.firating any thing, that if this uniting 
WY Scheme be the chief Argument for Deity, 


(as you tacitly allow) you ſeem rather t0 
have demonſtrated, © That the Caſe ic-(«|f 
« is incapable of Demonſtration.” Por, 
« How, ſay you, can a narrow Mind {ee 
« All Things?” — And yet if, in reali- 
ty, It ſees not All, It had as good ſee 
Nething. The demonſtrable part is till 
as far behind. For grant that this 4, 
which lies within our view or knowledg, 
is orderly and united, as you ſuppoſe: 
this mighty All is a mere Point till, a 


very Nothing compar'd to what remains, 


Atheiftical c Tig only a ſeparate By-World, we'll 


Hypotheſis. 


« ſay, of which perhaps there are, in the 
« wide Waſte, Millions beſides, as horrid 
« and deform'd, as this of ours is re- 
« gular and proportion'd. In length of 
« time, amidſt the infinite Hurry and 
* Shock of Beings, this /mgle odd IV oli, 
« by accident, might have been ſtruck 
© out, and caſt into ſome Form, (as a- 
« mong infinite Chances, what 1s there 
« which may not happen?) But for the 
ce reſt of Matter, tis of a different hue. 
« Old Father CMA Os (as the Poets call 
« him) in theſe wild Spaces, reigns ab- 
« ſolute, and upholds his Realms of 
« Darkneſs. He preſſes hard upon out 
Frontier; and one day, belike, fha! 
« by a furious Inroad recover his oli 


Right, conquer his Rebel-State, and 1e. 
& unite 
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« ynite us to primitive Diſcord and Con- Sect. 4. 


6 fuſion. : 


Tuts, faid I, TyueocLEs! (conclu- 
ding my Diſcourſe) is all I dare offer in 
oppoſition to your Philoſophy. I imagin d, 
indeed, you might have given me more 
Scope: But you have retrench'd your-ſelt 
in narrower Bounds. So that to tell you 
truth, I look upon your Theology to be 
hardly ſo fair or open as that of our Di- 
vines in general. They are ſtrict, it's 
true, as to Names; but allow a greater 
Latitude in Things. Hardly indeed can 
they bear a home-Charge, a downright 
queſtioning of Dezfy : But in return, they 


give always fair play againſt NATURE, NATURE 
and allow her to be challeng'd for her“ 


Failings. She may freely err, and we as 
freely cenſure. Deity, they think, is not 
accountable for her: Only ſhe for her- 
ſelf. But you are ſtraiter, and more pre- 
ciſe in this point. You have unneceſſarily 
brought Nature into the Controverſy, and 
taken upon you to defend her Honour fo 
highly, that I know not whether it may be 
fate for me to queſtion her. 


LET not this trouble you, reply'd 
THEocLEs: but be free to cenſure Na- 
ture; whatever may be the Conſequence. 
Tis only my Hypotbeſis can ſuffer. It I de- 
tend it ill, my Friends need not be ſcan- 

daliz'd, 


fi 
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Part 2.daliz'd. They are fortify'd, no doubt 
Www with ſtronger Arguments for a Deity, and 


can well employ thoſe metaphy/ical Wea. 
pons, of whoſe Edge you ſeem ſo little 
apprehenſive. I leave them to diſpute this 
Ground with you, whenever they think; 
fit. For my own Arguments, if they can 
be ſuppos'd ro make any part of this De. 
fenſe, they may be look'd upon only as 
diſtant Lines, or Outworks, which may 
eaſily perhaps be won ; but without any 
danger to the Body of the Place. 


NOTWITHSTANDING, then, 
ſaid I, that you are willing I ſhou'd attack 
NATURE in Form, I chuſe to ſpare her 
in all other Subjects, except Man on- 
ly. How comes it, I intreat you, that 


NATURE in this nobleſt of Creatures, and wor- 


thieſt her Care, ſhe ſhou'd appear ſo ve- 


ry weak and impotent whilſt in mere 


„ Brutes. Brutes, and the irrational Species, ſhe 


acts with ſo much Strength, and exerts 
ſuch hardy Vigour? Why is ſhe ſpent ſo 
ſoon in feeble Man, who is found more 
ſubject to Diſeaſes, and of fewer years 
than many of the wild Creatures? They 
range ſecure; and proof againſt all the 
Injurys of Seaſons and Weather, want no 
help from Art, but live in careleſs Eaſe 
diſcharg'd of Labour, and freed from the 


cumberſom Baggage of a neceſſitous 17 
Lite, 
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Life. In Infancy more helpful, vigorous Sect. 4. 
in Age, with Senſes quicker, and more 


natural Sagacity, they purſue their In- 
tereſts, Joys, Recreations, and cheaply 
urchaſe both their Food and Maintenance; 
cloth d and arm'd by Nature her- ſelf, who 
provides them both a Couch and Man- 
ſion. So has Nature order'd for the reſt 


of Creatures. Such is their Hardineſs, - 


Robuſtneſs, Vigour. Why not the ſame 
for Man? 


AND do you ſtop thus ſhort, ſaid Tu E- 
ocr.Es, in your Expoſtulation ? Me- 
thinks *twere as eaſy to proceed, now you 
are in the way; and inſtead of laying 
claim to ſome few Advantages of other 
Creatures, you might as well ſtand for Al, 


and complain That Man, for his part, 
* ſhou'd be any thing leſs than a Conſum- 


© mation. of all Advantages and Privileges 
* which Nature can afford.” Ask not 
merely, why Man is naked, why un- 
hoof'd, why ſlower- ſooted than the Beaſts ? 
Ask,“ Why he has not ings alſo for the 
« Air, Fins for the Water, and fo on; that 
he might take poſſeſſion of each Ele- 
* ment, and reign in A?“ 


Nor ſo, ſaid I, neither. This wou'd 
be to rate him high indeed ! As if he were, 
by Nature, Lo Rx Df All: which is more 
than I cou'd willingly allow, 


"Tis 
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WWW *'Tis enough, reply'd he, that this is 


yielded. For if we allow once a Sur. 
dination in his Caſe ; if Nature her-ſelf 
be not for MAN, but Man for NATURE; 
then muſt Man, by his good leave, ſubmit 
to the Elements of NATURE, and not the 
Elements to him. Few of theſe are at all 
fitted to him: and none perfectly. If he 
be left in Air, he falls headlong ; for Wings 
were not aſſign'd him. In Water he ſoon 
finks. In Fire he conſumes. Within Earth 
he ſuffocates —— 


As for what Dominion he may natu- 
rally have in other Elements, ſaid I, my 
concern truly is not very great in his be- 
half ; ſince by Art he can even exceed the 
Advantages Nature has given to other 
Creatures : Bur for the Air, methinks it 
had been wonderfully obliging in Nature 
to have allow'd him Wings. | 


AND what wou'd he have gain'd by it, 
reply'd THtocLEs? For conſider what 
an Alteration of Form muſt have enlu'd, 
Obſerve in one of thoſe wing'd Crea- 
tures, whether the whole Structure be not 
made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all 
other Advantages facrific'd to this ſingle 
Operation, The Anatomy of the Crei- 
ture ſhews it, in a manner, to be al 
Wing : its chief Bulk being compos'd 0! 

two 
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wo exorbitant Muſcles, which exhauſt the Sect. 4. 4 
Strength of all the, other, and engroſs (if WWW | 
may fay ſo) the whole OEconomy of 

the Frame. Tis thus the aerial Racers " 
are able to perform ſo rapid and ſtrong 1 
a Motion, beyond compariſon with any 

other kind, and far exceeding their little 

ſhare of Strength elſewhere : theſe Parts 

of theirs being made in ſuch ſuperior 

proportion, as in a manner 70 flarve their 

Companions. And in Man's Architec- 

ture, of ſo different an Order, were the 

flying Engines to be afhx'd ; muſt nor 

the other Members ſuffer, and the multi- 

ply'd Parts ſtarve one another? What 

think you of the Brain in this Partition ? The Brain, 

Is it not like to prove 4 Starveling? Or 

wou'd you have it be maintain'd at the 

ſame high rate, and draw the chief Nou- 

riſhmene to it-ſelf, from all the reſt? — 


I UNDERSTAND you, faid I, TE.“ Fl 
OCLES (interrupting him :) The Brain 
certainly is a great Starver, where it a- 
bounds ; and the thinking People of the 
World, the Philoſophers and Virtugſo's ef- 
pecially, muſt be contented, I find, with | 
a moderate Share of bodily Advantages, 
for the ſake of what they call Parts and Parts. 
Capacity in another ſenſe. The Parts, it 
ſeems, of one kind agree ill in their OEco- 
nomy with the Parts of the other. Bur 
to make this even on both ſides, let us 
Vol. 2, U turn | 
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Part 2.turn the Tables; and the Caſe, I ſuppoſe, 
WY will ſtand the fame with the MILOs of 


Balance. 


the Age, the Men of bodily Proweſs and 
Dexterity. For 'not to mention a vulgar 
fort, ſuch as Wreſtlers, Vaulters, Racers, 
Hunters; what ſhall we fay of our fine- 
bred Gentlemen, our Riders, Fencers, Dan— 
cers, Tennis-players, and ſuch like? 'Tis 
the Body ſurely is the Starver here: and 
if the Brain were ſuch a terrible Devourer 
in the other way ; the Body and bodily 
Parts ſeem to have their Repriſals in this 
Rank of Men. | 


Ir then, ſaid he, the Caſe ſtands thus be- 
twcen Man and Man, how muſt it ſtand be- 
tween Man and a quite different Creature? 
If the BALANCE be ſo nice, that the 
leaſt thing breaks it, even in Creatures of 
the ſame Frame and Order ; of what fa- 
tal effect muſt it be to change be Order 
it-ſelt, and make ſome eflential Altera- 
tion in the Frame? Conſider therelore 
how it is we cenſure Nature in theſe and 
ſuch-like Caſes. © Why, ſays one, was | 
* not made by Nature ſtrong as a Horſe? 
e Why not hardy and robuſt as this 
& Brute-Creature? or nimble and active 
as that other?” And yet when un- 


common Strength, Agility, and Feats of 
Body are ſubjoin'd, even in our own Spe— 
cies, ſce what befals! So that for a Per- 
fon thus in love with an Athletic M 11.0- 

NE AV 
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xran Conſtitution, it were better, me- Sect. 4. 
thinks, and more modeſt in him, to change WWW 
the Expoſtulation, and atk, © Why was 
« not made in good earneſt a very 
« BRuTE?” For that wou'd be more 


{utable. 


I AM apt indeed, faid I, to think that 
the Excellence of MAN lies ſomewhat 
different from that of a Brute: and that 
ſuch amongſt us as are more truly Men, 
ſhou'd naturally aſpire to manly Quali- 
tys, and leave the Brute his own. But 
Nature, I ſee, has done well to morti- 
fy us in this particular, by furniſhing us 
with ſuch flight Stuff, and in ſuch a ten- 
der Frame, as is indeed wonderfully com- 
modious to ſupport that Man-Excellence 
of Thought and Reaſon ; but wretchedly 
ſcanty and ineffectual for other Purpo- 
ſes. As if it were her very Deſign, To 


« hinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly Ml 
* to what was misbecoming our Cha- 
* racer.” 1 


I 5x, ſaid THEOCLEs, you are not 
one of thoſe timorous Arguers, who trem- 1; 
ble at every Objection rais'd againſt their 
Opinion or Belief, and are fo intent in up- 
holding their own fide of the Argument, 
that they are unable to make the leaſt 
Conceſſion on he other. Your Wit allows 
you to divert your-ſelf with whatever oc- 
U 2 curs i" 
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Part 2.curs in the Debate: And you can plez. 
W ſantly improve even what your Antago- 


Diftribu- 


tion. 


niſt brings as à Support to his own Hy. 
potheſis. This indeed is a fairer ſort of 
Practice than what is common now 2 
days. But 'tis no more than ſutable to 
your Character. And were I not afraid of 
ſpeaking with an Air of Compliment, in 
the midſt of a philoſophical Debate; 1 
ſhou'd tell you perhaps what I thought of 
the becoming manner of your Scxprt- 
ois M, in oppoſition to a kind of Bigor- 
Scepticks; who forfeit their Right to fle 
philoſophick Character, and retain hardly ſo 
much as that of the Gentleman or Gui 
Companion. — But to our Argument, — 


Suck then, continu'd he, is the ad- 
mirable Diſtribution of NATURE, her 
adapting and adjuſting not only the S 
or Matter to the Shape and Form, and even 
the Shape it-ſelf and Form to the Cir- 
cumſtance, Place, Element or Region; but 
alſo the Afections, Appetites, Senfatim, 
mutually ro each other, as well as to the 
Matter, Form, Action, and all beſides: 
« All manag'd for tie beſt, with perlett 
« Frugality and juſt Reſerve : profuſe to 
« none, but bountiful to all: never em- 
« ploying in one thing more than enough; 
« but with exact OEconomy retrenching 
« the ſuperfluous, and adding Force to 
« what is principal in every thing,” And 

ls 
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cipal in Man? Wou'd he have no Reſerve 
for theſe? no ſaving for this part of his 
Engine? Or wou'd he have the ſame Stuff 
or Matter, the ſame Inſtruments or Or- 
cans ſerve alike for different purpoſes, 
and an Ounce be equivalent to a Pound ? 
It cannot be. What wonders, then, 
can he expect from a few Ounces of Blood 
in ſuch a narrow Veſſel, fitted for fo ſmall 
2 Diſtrict of Nature? Will he not rather 
think highly of that NATUR, which 
has thus manag'd his Portion for him, to 
beſt advantage, with this happy Reſerve, 
(happy indeed for him, if he knows and 
uſes it!) by which he has ſo much a bet- 
ter Uſe of Organs than any other Crea- 


30 


is not THouGHT and REASON prin- Sect. 4. 


YRS 
Principal 
Part. 


ture? by which he holds his Reaſon, is à Rea 


Nan, and not à Beaſt ? 


Bur “ Beaſts, ſaid I, have Inftin&s, 11finz. 


which Man has not. 


TRUE, faid he, they have indeed Per- 
ceptions, Senſations, and + Pre-ſen/ations, 


(it J may uſe the Expreſſion) which Man, :;ma/:. 


tor his part, has not in any proportionable 
degree. Their Females, newly pregnant, 
and before they have bore Young, have a 
clear Proſpect or Pre-ſenſation of their State 


* Supra, p. 92, 93, Ec. and 131, 132. And VOL. III, 
p. 216, 217, K. 
1 Infra, P- $I 7. 
U- 2 which 


Part 2. which is to follow; know what to pro- 
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CYP vide, and how, in his manner, and at 
HIMAa 


Human 


Fs 
* * 
as ts 


d. 


what time. How many things do they 
pre- ponderate? How many at once com— 
prehend? The Seaſons of the Year, the 
Country, Climate, Place, Aſpect, Situation, 
the Baſis of their Building, the Materials, 
Architecture; the Diet and Treatment of 
their Offspring; in ſhort, the whole OEco- 
nomy of their Nurſery: and all this 28 
perfectly at firſt, and when unexperienc'd, 
as at any time of their Life afterwards, 

And ©« iy not this, fay you, in Hu- 
« man Kind?” Nay, rather on the 
contrary, I aſk «© Why this? Where was 

© the Occafion or Ule ? Where the Ne— 
« cefiity* Why this Sagacity for Alen? 
« Have they not what is better, in another 
& kind? Have they not Reaſon and Diſ 
“ courſe? Does not this inſtruct them? 
« What necd then of the other? Where 
« wou'd be the prudent Management at 


« this tate? Where the Reſerve? T 


Tur ung of moſt other Kinds, con- 
tinu'd he, are inſtantly helpful to them- 
ſelves, tentible, vigorous, known to ſhun 
Danger, and ſcek their Good: A Human 
Inſaut is of all the moſt helpleſs, weak, 
infirm. And wherefore ſhou'd it not have 
been thus order'd? Where is the loſs in 
juch a Species? Or what is Man the worle 
tor this Detect, amidſt ſuch large Sup. 

pl: N 
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plies? Does not this Deſe engage him Sc. 4. | 
the more ſtrongly to Society, and force 
him to own that he is purpoſely, and not . 
by accident, made rational and ie,; 

and can no otherwiſe increaſe or ſubſiſt, { 
than in that cia Intercourſe and Com- | 
munity which is his natural State? Is 

not both conjugal Affection, and natural 

Affection to Parents, Duty to Magiſtrates, 

Love of a common City, Community, or 

Country, with the other Dutys and ſo- 

cial Parts of Life, deduc'd from hence, 

and founded in theſe very Hants? What 

can be happier than ſuch a Deficiency, as 

is the occaſion of ſo much Good ? What 

better than a Want ſo abundantly made up, 

and anſwer'd by ſo many Enjoyments ? 

Now if there are ſtill to be found among 

Mankind ſuch as even in the midit of 

theſe Wants ſeem not aſham'd to aftect a 

Right of Independency, and deny them- 

ſelves to be by Nature /cc:able ; where | 
wou'd their Shame have been, had Na- 140 
ture otherwiſe ſupply'd theſe Wants? i? 
What Duty or Obligation had been ever | 
thought of? What Reſpe& or Reverence 

of Parents, Magiſtrates, their Country, or 

their Kind? Wou'd not their full and 
ſelf-ſufficient State more ſtrongly have de- 

termin'd them to throw off Nature, and | | 
deny the Ends and Author bf their Crea- 


tion? 
v4 WHILST 
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WHILST TnreocLss argu'd thus 
concerning NATURE, the old Gentile 
man, my Adverſary, expreſs'd great Sa- 
tisfaction in hearing me, as he thought, 
refuted, and my Opinions expos'd. For 
he wou'd needs believe theſe to be ſtrong- 
ly my Opinions, which I had only ſtarted 
as Objections in the Diſcourſe. He en- 
deavour'd to reinforce the Argument by 
many Particulars from the common To- 
picks of the School-men and Ciuvihans. He 
added withal, That it was better for me 
e to declare my Sentiments openly ; for 
© he was ſure I had ſtrongly imbib'd that 
« Principle, that * he State of Nature was 
« State of War,” 


Thar it was no State of Government, 
or public Rule, reply'd 1, you your-lclt 
allow. I do 1o. Was it then 4 
State of Fellmeſbip, or Society? No: 
For when Men enter'd firſt into Society, 


© they paſs'd from be State of Nature u 


to that new one which is founded upon 


Compact. And was that former 
State a tolerable one? Had it bcen 


abſolutely intolerable, there had never been 
any ſuch. Nor cou'd we properly call that 
a State, which cou'd not ſtand or endure 
tor the leaſt time. If Man theretore 

* VOL. I. p. 109, &c. 


cou'd - 
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-0u'd endure to live without Society; and Sect. 4. 
if it be true that he a&ually liv'd ſo, when WV 


in the State of Nature; how can it be ſaid, 
« That he is by Nature ſociable ?”' 


Tu old Gentleman ſeem'd a little diſ- 
curb'd at my Queſtion. But having reco- 
ver'd himſelf, he ſaid in anſwer, « That 
« Max indeed, from his own natural In- 
« clination, might not, perhaps, have been 
« moy'd to aflociate ; but rather from ſome 
« particular Circumſtances.” 


| His Nature then, ſaid I, was not fo 
very good, it ſeems; ſince having no na- 
tural Affection, or friendly Inchnation be- 
longing to him, he was forc'd into a ſocial 
State, againſt his will : And this, not from 
any neceſſity in reſpe& of outward Things, 
(for you have allow'd him a tolerable Sub- 
liſtence) but in probability from ſuch In- 
convenienc.* o te chiefly from himſelf, 
and his own malignant Temper and Prin- 
ciples, And indeed 'twas no wonder if 
Creatures who were naturally thus unſo- 
ciable, ſhou'd be as naturally miſchievous 
and troubleſom. If according to their Na- 
ture, they cou'd live out of Society, 
with ſo little Affection for one another's 
Company, tis not likely that upon occa- 
hon they wou'd ſpare one another's Per- 
lons. If they were ſo ſullen as not to 
meet /r Love, tis more than probable 


they 
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Part 2.they wou'd fight for Intereſt. And thy 
from your own Reaſoning it appear; 
Rey 6c That the State of Nature muſt in all 

6e likelihood have been little different from 


« State of WAR.” 


HE was going to anſwer me with ſome 
ſharpneſs, as by his Looks appear'd ; when 
THEoCLES interpoſing, defir'd, That as 
he had occaſion'd this Diſpute, he might 
be allow'd to try if he cou'd end it, by 
ſetting the Queſtion in a fairer Light, 
You ee, ſaid he to the old Gentleman, 
what Artifice PHiILoCLEs made uſe of, 
when he engag'd you to allow, that the 
State of Nature, and that of Society were 
perfectly diſtinct. But let us queſtion him 
now in his turn, and ſee whether he can 
demonſtrate to us, © That there can be 
„naturally any Human State which is not 
« ſocial.” 


WHAT is it then, faid the old Gentle- 
man, which we call the State of Nature? 


Nor that imperfe& rude Condition of 
Mankind, ſaid TyutocLEs, which ſome 
imagine; but which, if it ever were in 
Nature, cou'd never have been of the 
leaſt continuance, or any-way falerable, or 
ſufficient for the Support of human Race, 
Such a Condition cannot indeed ſo pro- 
perly be call'd @ State. For what i 
| I ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of an Infant juſt coming into the Se. 4. 
World, and in the moment of the Birth, WWW 


I ſhou'd fanſy to call this @ State; wou'd 
it be proper? 


HaRDLY fo, I confeſs. 


jus ſuch à State, therefore, was that 
which we ſuppoſe of Man, ere yet he 
enter'd into Society, and became in truth 
o Human Creature. "Twas the rough 
Draught of Man, the Eſſay or firſt Effort 
of Nature, a Species in tbe Birth, a Kind 
as yet wnform'd ; not in its natural State, 
but under Violence, and ſtill reſtleſs, till it 
attain d its natural Perfection. 


Ax p thus, faid THEO CL ES, (addreſ- 
ſing ſtill more particularly to the old Gen- 
tleman) the Caſe muſt neceſſarily ſtand, 
even on the ſuppoſal © That there was 
« ever ſuch a Condition or State of Men, 
« when as yet they were unaſſociated, un- 
e acquainted, and conſequently without 
* any Language or Form of Art.” But 
“ That it was their natural State, to live 
* thus ſeparately,” can never without 
Abſurdity be allow'd. For ſooner may 
you diveſt the Creature of any other Feel- 
ing or Affection, than that towards Soci- 
ety and his Ligeneſſ. Allowing you, how- 
ever, the Power of diveſting him at plea- 
lure; allowing you to reduce even whole 

Parts 


—_ 
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Part 2. Parts and Members of his preſent Frame; 

WY wou'd you transform him thus, and call 

$0'*9 him till a Man? Vet better might you do 

this indeed, than you cou'd ſtrip him of 

his natural Affections, ſeparate him from all 

his Kind, and incloſing him like ſome ſoli- 

tary Inſect in a Shell, declare him till a 

MAx. So might you call che human Egg, 

or Embrio, the Man. The Bug which 

breeds the Butterfly is more properly a Fly, 

tho without Wings, than this imaginary 

Creature is a Man. For tho his outward 

Shape were human, his Paſſions, Appetites, 

and Organs muſt be wholly different. Hi 

whole inward Make muſt be revers'd, to 

fir him for ſuch a recluſe OEconomy, and 
ſeparate Subſiſtence. 


To explain this a little further, con- 
tinu'd he: Let us examine this pretended 
State of Nature; how and on what Foun- 
dation it muſt ſtand. ©& For either Mar 
« muſt have been from Eternity, or not. 
« If from Eternity, there cou'd he no 
« primitive or original State, no State if 
« Nature, other than we ſee at preſent be- 
* fore our eyes. If not from Eternity, he 
aroſe either / at once, (and conſequently 
he was at the very fir/t as he is nw) or 
y degrees, thro' ſeveral Stages and Con- 
*© ditions, to that in which he is at length 
ſettled, and has continu'd for ſo many 
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For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe he ſprang, WVW 

os the old Poets feign'd, from a b1g-belly'd 

Oak: and then belike he might reſemble 

more a Mau-drake than a MAN. Let us 

ſuppoſe him at firſt with little more of 

Life than is diſcover'd in that Plant which 

they call the Sen ide. But when the Mo- 

ther-Oak had been ſome time deliver'd, and 

the falſe Birth by ſome odd Accident or 

Device was wrought into Form ; the Mem- 

bers were then fully diſplay'd, and the Or- ; 

cans of Senſe began to unfold themſelves. 

Here ſprang an Ear: there peep'd an 

« Eye. Perhaps a Tail too came in com- 

* pany. * For what Swuperfluitys Nature 

may have been charg'd with at firſt, 

* is difficult to determine. They dropt 

* off, it ſeems, in time; and happily have 

* left things, at laſt, in a good poſture, 

* and (to a wonder!) juſt as they ſhould 

* On 


Tr1s ſurely is the loweſt View of He 
original Affairs of human Kind. For if 
A PROVIDENCE, and not CHANCE, 
gave Man his being, our Argument for his 
ficial Nature muſt ſurely be the ſtronger. | 
But admitting his Riſe to be, as we have 
delcrib'd, and as a certain fort of Philo- 
ſophers wou'd needs have it; Nature has 
then had no Intention at all, no Meaning 
or Deſign in this whole Matter, So how 


— any 
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Part 2.any thing can be call'd natural in the Caſe; 

GY how any State can be call'd a State of Ne. 

%% ture, or according to Nature, one more than 
another, I know not. 


LET us go on however, and on their 
Hypotheſis conſider, Which Sate we may 
beſt call Nature's own. © She has by Ac- 
« cident, thro' many Changes and Chances, 
te raisd a Creature, which ſpringing at 
«* firſt from rude Seeds of Matter, pro- 
e ceeded till it became what now it is; 
« and arriv'd where for many Generations 
„it has been at a ſtay.” In this long 

| Proceſſion (for I allow it any length 
whatever) I ask, Where was it that this 
« State of Nature cou'd begin?“ The 
Creature muſt have endur'd many Chan- 
ges: and each Change, whilſt he was 
thus growing up, was as natural, one 25 
another. So that either there muſt be 
reckon'd a hundred different States of Na- 
ture; or if one, it can be only at in 
which Nature was perfe&, and her Growth 
compleat. Here where She reſted, and at- 
tain'd her End, here muſt be her State, or 
no-where. | 


Cou'p ſhe then reff, think you, in 
that deſolate State before Society? Cou'd 
ſhe maintain and propagate the Species 
ſuch as it now is, without Fellowſhip cr 


Community? Shew it us in fact any- 
where, 
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where, amongſt any of our own Kind. Sect. 4. 
For as for Creatures which may much re 
ſemble us in outward Form, if they differ 

yet in the leaſt part of their Conſtitution, 

if their Inwards are of a different Tex- 

| ture, if their Skin and Pores are other- 

wiſe form'd or harden'd ; if they have 

| other Excreſcences of Body, another Tem- 

er, other natural inſeparable Habits or 
Affections, they are not truly of our Kind. 

If, on the other hand, their Conſtitution 

be as ours; their natural Parts or inward 
Fäacultys as ſtrong, and their bodily Frame 

as weak as ours; if they have Memory, 

and Senſes, and Affections, and a Uſe of Or- 

gans as ours: tis evident they can no more 
by their good-will abſtain from Society, 
than they can poſſibly preſerve themſelves 
without it. 


Ax p here (my Friends !) we ought 
to remember what we diſcours'd a-while 
ſince, and was advanc'd by PHILoCLEs 10 
himſelf, concerning the * Weakneſs of hu- 
man Bodys, and the neceſſitous State of 
Man, in reſpe& of all other Creatures; 
His long and helpleſs Infancy, his feeble 
* and defenſeleſs Make, by which he is 
more fitted to be a Prey himſelf, than 
* live by Prey on others.” Yet 'tis im- 
poffible for him to ſubſiſt like any of thoſe 
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Part 2. grazing Kinds. He muſt have better Pro. 
Sv viſion and choicer Food than the raw Her- 


State of 
Nature. 


bage ; a better Couch and Covering than 
the bare Earth or open Sky. How many 
Conveniences of other kinds does he ſtand 
in need of? What Union and ſtrict So- 
ciety is requir'd between the Sexes, to pre- 
ſerve and nurſe their growing Offiprims ? 
This kind of Society will not, ſurely, be 
deny'd to Man, which to every Beaſt of 
Prey is known proper, and natural. And 
can we allow this ſocial Part to Man, and 
go no further? Is it poſſible he ſhou'd 
pair, and live in Love and Fellowſhip 
with his Partner and Offspring, and re- 
main ſtill wholly wild, and ſpeechleſs, and 
without thoſe Arts of Storing, Building, 
and other OEconomy, as natural to him 
ſurely as to the Beaver, or to the Ax; 
or Bee? Where, therefore, ſhou'd He 
break off from this Socrety, if once begun! 
For that it began thus, as early as Gene- 
ration, and grew into a IIouſhold and 
OEconomy, is plain. Muſt not this have 
grown ſoon into 4 Tribe ? and this Tribe 
into a Nation? Or tho it remain'd a Tribe 
only; was not this ſtill @ Society for mu- 
tual Defenſe and common Intereſt ? In 
(ſhort, if Generation be natural, if na- 
tural Affection and the Care and Nurture 
of the Offspring be natural, Things ſtand- 
ing as they do with Man, and the Crea- 


ture being of that Form and Conſtitu- 
tion 
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tion he now is; it follows, © That Society Sect. 4. 
« muſt be alſo natural to bim; And 


« That out of Society and Community 
« he never did, nor ever can ſubſiſt. 


To conclude, faid he, (addreſſing till 
to the rwo Companions) I will venture 
to add a word in behalf of PHiLocLEs: 
That ſince the Learned have ſuch a fancy 
ſor this Notion, and love to talk of this 
imaginary State of Nature, I think tis 
even Charity to ſpeak as /“ of it as we 
poſſibly can. Let it be a State WAR, 
Rapine, and Injuſtice. Since 'tis unſocial, 
let it e'en be as uncomfortable and as 
frightful as 'tis poſſible. To ſpeak well 
of it, is to render it inviting, and tempt 
Men to turn Hermites. Let it, at leaſt, 
be look'd on as many degrees worſe than 
the worſt Government in being. The 
greater Dread we have of Anarchy, the 
better Country-men we ſhall prove, and 
value more the Laws and Conſtitution under 
which we live, and by which we are pro- 
tected from the outrageous Violences of 
ſuch an unnatural State. In this I agree 
heartily with thoſe Transformers of Hu- 
man Nature, who conſidering it abſtrac- 
tedly and apart from Government or So- 
ciety, repreſent it under monſtrous Viſages 
of Dragons, Leviathans, and I know not 
what devouring Creatures. They wou'd 
have done well however, to have expreſs'd 

Val. 2. X them- 
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Part 2:themſelves more properly in their gest 
. Maxim. For to ſay in diſparagement of 
Natwe, Man,“ That he is o Man a Wolf,” ap- 
pears ſomewhat abſurd, when one conſider: 
that Wolves are to Wolves very kind and 
loving Creatures. The Sexes ſtrictly in 
in the Care and Nurture of the Young; 
and this Lion is continu'd ſtill between 
'em. They houl to one another, to bring 
Company; whether to hunt, or invade 
their Prey, or aſſemble on the diſcovery of 

a good Carcaſe. Even the ſwiniſh Kinds 
want not common Affection, and run in Herds 
to the aſſiſtance of their diſtreſs'd Fellows, 
The meaning therefore ' of this famous 
Sentence, if it has any meaning at all, muſt 
be, «© That Man is naturally to Man, a 4 
« Welf is to a tamer Creature: as, for 
inſtance, to a Sheep, But this will be a 
little to the purpoſe as to tell us, © That 
there are different Species or Character 
&« of Men; That a// have not this “ wol 
« fiſh Nature, but That one Half at leaſt ate 
ce naturally innocent and mild.” And thus 
the Sentence comes to nothing. For wich- 
out belying Nature, and contradicting what 
is evident from natural Hiſtory, Fatt, and 
the plain Courſe of Things, tis impoſi- 
ble to aſſent to this ill- natur'd Propolition, 
when we have even done our beſt to make 
tolerable ſenſe of it, — But ſuch is Man- 


VOI. I. ag. 88, and 118. | 
kind! 


1 
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kind! And even here HuMan NaTuRESect. 5. 
ſhews it-ſelf, ſuch as it is; not perfect, or WWW 


abſolutely ſucceſsful, tho rightly tending, 
and mov'd by proper and juſt Principles. 
'Tis here, therefore, in Philoſophy, as in the 
common Converſations of the World. As 
fond as Men are of Company, and as lit- 
tle able to enjoy any Happineſs out of it, 
they are yet ſtrangely addifted to the way 
of Satir, And in the ſame manner, as a 

malicious Cenſure craftily worded, and pro- 
nounc'd with Aſſurance, is apt to paſs with 
Mankind for ſhreud WIT; ſo a virulent 
Maxim in bold Expreſſions, tho without 
any Juſtneſs of Thought, is readily receiv'd 
for true PHILOSOPHY. 


SEC IH VF 
1* theſe Diſcourſes the Evening end- 


ed; and Night advancing, we return'd 
home from our Walk. Ar Supper, and 
afterwards for the reſt of that Night, 
THEoCLEsS ſaid little. The Diſcourſe 
was now manag'd chiefly by the #209 Com- 
panions, who turn'd it upon a new ſort of 
Philoſophy ; ſuch as you will excuſe me 
(good PALEMO NI) if I paſs over with 
more haſte, 


* 


THERE was much ſaid, and with great rain. 
Learning, on the Nature of Spirits and Prodizze 


Apparitions ; of which, the moſt aſtoniſhing 
X 2 Accounts 
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Part 2. Accounts were the moſt raviſhing with 
our Friends: who endeavour'd to excced 


one another in this admirable way ; and 
perform'd to a miracle in raiſing one ano- 
ther's Amazement. Nothing was fo charm- 
ing with them, as that which was diſagree- 
ing and odd: nothing ſo ſoothing, as that 
which mov'd Horror. In ſhort, what- 
ever was rational, plain, and eaſy, bore ng 
reliſh ; and nothing came amiſs which was 
crols to Nature, out of Sort and Order, 
and in no Proportion or Harmony with 
the reſt of Things. Monſtrous Births, Pri 
digys, Inchantments, Elementary Wars, and 
Convulſjons, were our chief Entertainment. 
One wou'd have thought that in a kind 
of Rivalſhip between PROVIDENCE and 
NATURE, the latter Lady was made to 
appear as homely as poſſible; that her De- 
formitys might recommend and ſet off the 
Beautys of the former. For to do our 
Friends Juſtice, I muſt own I thought their 
Intention to be fincerely religious. But 
this was not a Face of Religion J was like 
to be enamour'd with. It was not from 
hence I fear'd being made enthuſraſtici, or 


ſuperſtitious, If ever I became ſo, I found 


it wou'd rather be after THEocLEss 
manner. The Monuments and Church-yards 
were not ſuch powerful Scenes with me, 
as the Mountains, the Plains, the ſolemn 
Words and Groves; of whoſe Inhabitants 


I choſe much rather to hear, than 5 
e 
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the other. And I was readier to fanſy Sect. 5. 
Truth in thoſe poetical Fictions which SV V 


TxroOCcLESs made uſe of, than in any of 
his Friends ghaſtly Storys, ſo pompouſly 
ſet off, after the uſual way, in a lofty Tone 
of Authority, and with an aſſuming Air 


of Truth. 


You may imagine, PALEMoON, that Scrici/n. 


my * Scepticiſm, with which you ſo often 
reproach me, cou'd not well forſake me 
here : Nor cou'd it fail to give diſturbance 
to our Companions, eſpecially to the grave 
Gentleman, who had claſh'd with me ſome 
time before. He bore with me a-while ; 
till having loſt all patience, One muſt cer- 
tainly, ſaid he, be Maſter of no ſmall ſhare 
of Aſſurance, to hold out againſt the com- 
mon Opinion of the World, and deny 
things which are known by the Report of 
the moſt conſiderable part of Mankind, 


THis, ſaid I, is far from being my 
caſe, You have never yet heard me deny 
any thing ; tho I have queſtion'd many. 
If I ſuſpend my Judgment, tis becaule I 
have leſs Sufficiency than others. There 
are People, I know, who have ſo great a 
regard to every Fancy of their own, that 
they can believe their very Dreams. But 


* VOL. III. pap. 71, 2, 3, 4, 5, &. And 241, 2, z, 
Pra ogy Eg : ce 
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Part 2. I who cou'd never pay any ſuch deference 

do my /{ceping Fancys, am apt ſometimes 
to queſtion even my waking Thoughts, and 
examine, © Whether theſe are not Dreams 
too; ſince Men have a Faculty of dream. 
ing ſometimes with their Eyes open. You 
will own, 'tis no ſmall pleaſure with Man- 
kind to make their Dreams paſs tor Reali- 
tys; and that the Love of Truth is, in ear- 
neſt, not half ſo prevalent as this Poſſm 
for Novelty and Surprize, join'd with a De- 
fire of making Impreſſion, and being admir'd, 
However, I am fo charitable ſtill, as to 
think there is more of innocent Deliſſen 

Inpefure. than voluntary Impoſture in the Woild: 
and that they who have moſt impos'd on 
Mankind, have been happy in a certain Fa- 
culty of impoſing firſt upon themſelves; 
by which they have a kind of Salvo for 
their Conſciences, and are ſo much the 
more ſucceſsful, as they can act their Part 
more naturally, and o the life. Nor is it 
to be eſteem'd a Riddle, that Mens Dreams 
ſhou'd ſometimes have the good fortune 
of paſſing with 'em for Truth; when we 
conſider, that in ſome Caſes, that which 
was never ſo much as dream? of, or related 
as Truth, comes afterwards to be believ'd by 
one who has often told it. 
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So that the greateſt Inpoſtor in the 
World, reply'd he, at this rate may be a 
low'd fincere, g 

$ 
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As to the main of his Impoſture, ſaid I, 

rhaps he may; notwithſtanding ſome 
pious Frauds made uſe of between whiles, 
in behalf of a Belief thought good and 
wholeſom. And ſo very natural. do I take 
this to be, that in all Religions, except 
the true, I look upon the greateſt Zeal to 
be accompany'd with the ſtrongeſt Incli- 
nation to deceive. For the Deſign and 
End being the Truth, 'tis not cuſtomary to 
heſitate or be ſcrupulous about the Choice 
of Means. Whether this be true or no, I 
appeal to the Experience of the laſt Age: 
in which 'twill not be difficult to find very 
remarkable Examples, where Impoſture and 
Zeal, Bigotry and Hypocriſy have liv'd toge- 
ther, in one and the ſame Character. 

LET this be as it will, reply'd he, I 
am ſorry, upon the whole, to find you of 
ſuch an incredulous Temper. 


'Tis juſt, ſaid I, that you ſhou'd pity 
me as a Sufferer, for loſing that Pleaſure 
which I ſee others enjoy. For what ſtron- 
ger Pleaſure is there with Mankind, or 
what do they earlier learn, or longer re- 


325 
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tain, than the Love of hearing and relating und. 
things ſtrange and incredible? How won-- 


derful a thing is the Love of wondering, and 
of railing Wonder ! *Tis the Delight of 
Children to hear Tales they ſhiver at, and 
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Part 2. the Vice of Old Age to abound in ſtrange 


W nder — 
ment. 
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Storys of Times paſt. We come into the 
World wondering at every thing ; and 
when our Wonder about common things i, 
over, we ſeek ſomething new to wonder at. 
Our laſt Scene is to tell Wonders of gur 
Wn, to all who will believe em. And a— 
midſt all this, 'tis well if TRUT RH comes 
off, but moderately tainted. 


'T 1s well, reply'd he, if with this u. 
derate FAIT H of yours, you can believe 
any Miracles whatever. 


No matter, ſaid I, how incredulous ] 
am of modern Miracles, if I have a right 
Faith in thoſe of former Times, by paying - 
the deference due to ſacred Writ. Ts 
here Iam ſo much warn'd againſt Creduli- 
zy, and enjoin'd never to believe even the 
greateſt Miracles which may be wrought, 
in oppoſition to what has been already 
taught me. And this Injunction I am 6 
well fitted ro comply with, that I can 
ſafely engage to keep ſtill in the ſame Faith, 
and promiſe never to believe amis, 


Bur is this @ Promiſe which can well 
be made ? 


Ir not, and that my Belief indeed does 
not abſolutely depend upon my ſelf, how 


am I accountable for it? I may be juſtly 
puniſh'd 
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puniſh'd for Actions, in which my Will is Sect. 5* 
tree: but with what juſtice can I be chal- VV 


leng'd for my Belief, if in this I am not at 
my liberty? If Credulity and Increduli- 
ty are Defects only in the Judgment; and 
the beſt-meaning Perſon in the world may 
err on either ſide, whilſt a much worſe 
Man, by having better Parts, may judg 
far better of the Evidence of things: how 
can you puniſh him who errs, unleſs you 
wou'd puniſh Weakneſs, and ſay, tis juſt 
for Men to ſuffer for their Unhappineſs, 
and not their Fault ? 


I am apt to think, ſaid he, that very 
few of thoſe who are puniſh'd for their 
Incredulity, can be ſaid to be Sufferers for 
their eatneſs. 


TAKING it for granted then, reply'd 
I, that Simplicity and Weakneſs is more the 


Character of the Credulous than of the Un- 
believing ; yet I ſee not, but that even 


this way ſtill we are as liable to ſuffer by 


our Weakneſs, as in the contrary Caſe by 
an over-rehn'd Wit. For if we cannot 
command our own Belief, how are we 
ſecure againſt thoſe falſe Prophets, and 
their deluding Miracles, of which we 
have ſuch Warning given us? How are 
we fafe from Hereſy and falſe Religion? 
Credulity being that which delivers us up 
to all Impoſtures of this ſort, and which 

actually 
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Part 2. actually at this day hold the Pagan and 
I Mahometan World in Error and blind Su- 
redulity. * . 

perſtition. Either therefore there is ng 
Puniſhment due to wrong Belief, becauſe 

we cannot believe as we will our-ſelves; or 

if we can, why ſhou'd we not promiſe 

never to believe amiſs? Now in reſpect of 
Miracles to come, the ſureſt way never to 

believe amzi/5, is never to believe af al, 

For being fatisfy'd of the Truth of our 

| Religion by paſt Miracles, ſo as to need 
! no other to confirm us; the Belief of new 
may often do us harm, but can never do 
us good. Therefore as the trueſt Mark 
of a believing Chriſtian is to ſeek after 
no Sign or Miracle to come; ſo the ſafeſt 
Station in Chriſtianity is his, who can be 
mov'd by nothing of this kind, and i, 
thus Miracle-proof. For if the Miracle be 
on the fide of his Faith, tis ſuperfluous, 
and he needs it not; if againſt his Faith, 
let it be as great as poſſible, he will ne- 
ver regard it in the leaſt, or believe it any 
other than Impoſture, tho coming from an 
Angel. So that with all that Incredulii 
for which you reproach me ſo ſeverely, | 
take my-ſelf to be ſtill the better and more 
Orthodox Chriſtian. At leaſt I am more 
ſure of continuing ſo than you, who with 
your Credulity may be impos'd upon by 
ſuch as are far ſhort of Angels. For hav- 
ing this preparatory Diſpoſition, tis odds 
you may come in time to believe 4 
racks 
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racles in any of the different Secis, who, Sect. 5. 
we know, all pretend to them. I am per 
ſuaded therefore, that the beſt Maxim to 

go by, is that common one, That Mira- 

« geg are ceasd:” And I am ready to de- 

fend this Opinion of mine to be the moſt 
probable in it-ſelf, as well as moſt ſutable 

to Chriſtianity, 


THIS Queſtion, upon further Debate, 
happen'd to divide our fue Companions, 
For the elderly Gentleman, my Antago- 
niſt, maintain'd, . That the giving up of 
« Miracles for the time preſent, wou'd be 
« of great advantage to the Atheiſts,” 
The younger Gentleman, his Companion, 
queſtion'd, © Whether the allowing 'em 
* might not be of as great advantage to 
* the Enthufiaſts and Sectarys, againſt 
« the National Church: This of the two 
« being the greateſt Danger, he thought, 
both to Religion and the State.” He 
was reſolv'd, therefore, for the future to 
be as cautious in examining theſe modern 
Miracles, as he had before been eager in 
ſeeking em. He told us very pleaſantly 
what an Adventurer he had been of that 
kind; and on how many Partys he had 
been engag'd, with a ſort of People who 
were always on the hot Scent of ſome 
new Prodigy or Apparition, ſome upſtart 
Revelation or Prophecy, This, he thought, 

Was 
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Part 2. was true Fanaticiſin errant. He had enough 


ENS 


Fanati- 


cin. 


of this viſionary Chace, and wou'd ramble 
no more in blind Corners of the World, a; 
he had been formerly accuſtom'd, in ghoſt. 
ly Company of Spirit-hunters, Witch. 
finders, and Layers-out for helliſh Story; 
and diabolical Tranſactions. There was 
no need, he thought, of ſuch Intelligences 
from Hell, to prove the Power of Heaven, 
and Being of a God. And now at laſt he 
begun to ſee the Ridicule of laying ſuch x 
ſtreſs on theſe Matters: As if @ Providence 
depended on them, and Religion were at 
ſtake, when any of theſe wild Feats were 
queſtion'd, He was ſenſible there were 
many good Chriſtians who made themſelves 
ſtrong Partiſans in this Cauſe ; tho he cou'd 
not avoid wondring at it, now he began 
to conſider, and look back. 


Tre HEATHENSs, he ſaid, who wan- 
ted Scripture, might have recourſe to M. 
racles: And Providence perhaps had al- 
low'd them their Oracles and Prodigys as 
an imperfect kind of Revelation. The 
Jews too, for their hard Heart, and hat- 
der Underſtanding, had this allowance; 
when ſtubbornly they aſk'd for Signs and 
Wonders. But CHRISTIANSõ, for ther 
parts, had a far better and truer Revel- 
tion; they had their plainer Oracles, 2 
more rational Law, * clearer Scripture, 


carrying its own Force, and withal - 
we 
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well atteſted, as to admit of no diſpute. Sect. 5. 


And were I, continu'd he, to aſſign the Www 


exact time when Miracles probably might 
firſt have ceas'd, I ſhou'd be tempted to 
fanſy it was when Sacred Writ took place, 
and was compleated. 


Tuis is Fancy indeed, (reply'd the Bra, 
grave Gentleman) and a very dangerous 4 


one to that Scripture you pretend is of it- 
ſelf ſo well atteſted. The Atteſtation of 
Men dead and gone, in behalf of Mira- 
* cles paſt and at an end, can never ſurely 

be f equal force with Miracles preſent : 
And of theſe, I maintain, there are never 
wanting a Number ſufficient in the World 
to warrant a Divine Exiſtence. If there 
were no Miracles now-a-days, the World 
wou'd be apt to think there never were 
any. The preſent muſt anſwer for the Cre- 


preſent. 


dibility of rhe paſt. This is © GOD wit- Human 
neſing for mech not“ Men for GOD,” Teſtimony. 


For who ſhall witneſs for Men, if in the 
Caſe of Religion they have no Teſtimony 
from Heaven in their behalf? 


WHAT it is may make the Report of 
Men ciedible, (faid the younger Gentle- 
man) is another Queſtion. But for mere 
Miracles, it ſeems to me, they cannot be 
properly ſaid “ To witneſs either for 
GOD or Men.” For who ſhall witneſs 
for the Miracles themſelves? And what 

| tho 
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V rity have we, that they are not acted by 
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DzMons? What Proof that they at 
not wrought by Magick? In ſhort, What 
« Truſt is there to any thing above, or 
* below, if the Signs are only of Power, 
« and not of Goodneſs ? ” 


AND are you ſo far improv'd then, re- 
ply'd the ſevere Companion, under your 
new ſceptical Maſter, (pointing to me) 
that you can thus readily diſcard all M. 
racles, as uſeleſs ? | 


Tur young Gentleman, I faw, wi 


ſomewhat daunted with this rough Uſage 


of his Friend; who was going on ſtil 
with his Invective. Nay then (ſaid J, 
interpoſing) 'tis I who am to anſwer for 
this young Gentleman, whom you make 
to be my Diſciple. And fince his Mo- 
deſty, I ſee, will not allow him to purlue 
what he has ſo handſomly begun, I wil 
endeayour it my-ſelf, if he will give me 
leave. 


Tu young Gentleman aſſented; and 

I went on, repreſenting his fair Intention 
of eſtabliſhing in the firſt place a rativ 
nal and juſt Foundation for our Faith; 6 
as to vindicate it from the Reproach 0 
having no immediate Miracles to ſupport 
it. He wou'd have done this, I ſaid, un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly, by ſhewing how good Proof ect. 5. 

we had already for our ſacred Oracles, V 

from the Teſtimony of the Dead; whoſe 

Characters and Lives might anſwer for 

them, as to the Truth of what they re- 

ported to us from God. This, however, 

was by no means Witneſſing for GOD,” 

as the zealous Gentleman had haſtily ex- 

preſs d himſelf. For this was above the 

reach either of Men, or Miracles. Nor 

cou'd God witneſs for himſelf, or aſſert his Divine 

Being any other way to Men, than © By ie] 

« revealing himſelf to their Reaſon, ap- 

« pealing to their Judgment, and ſubmit- 

« ting his Ways to their Cenſure, and cool 

« Deliberation.” The Contemplation of 

the Univerſe, its Laws and Government, 

was, I aver'd, the only means which 

cou'd eſtabliſh the ſound Belief of a DE- 

ITY, For what tho innumerable Miracles 

from every part affail'd the Senſe, and 

gave the trembling Soul no reſpite ? What Miracles * 

tho the Sky ſhou'd ſuddenly open, and #57 of Fl 

all kinds of Prodigys appear, Voices be * | 

heard, or Characters read? What wou'd 

this evince more than © That there were 

certain POWERS cou'd do all this?” 

But © hat PoweRs; Whether One, or 

* more; Whether Superior, or Subaltern ; 

Mortal, or Immortal; Wiſe, or Fooliſh ; 

* Juſt, or Unjuſt; Good, or Bad:“ this 

wou'd ſtill remain a Myſtery ; as wou'd 

the true Intention, the Infallibility or Cer- 
I tainty 
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Part 2.tainty of whatever theſe Powrrs after. 
» ted. Their Word cou'd not be taken in 
6 their own caſe. They might ſilence Men 
i 


indeed, but not convince them: ſince 
«© PowWER can never ſerve as Proof for 
| « * Goodneſs; and GooDNEss is the on- 
K « ly Pledg of Truth” By Goopxexs; 
i alone, Truſt is created. By Goopxrs; 
(| ſuperior PowERs may win Belief, They 
N. muſt allow their Works to be examin'd, 
\ their Actions criticiz'd : And thus, thu 
| only, they may be confided in; „When 
« by repeated Marks their Benevolence is 
% prov'd, and their Character of Sincerity 
« and Truth eſtabliſh'd.” To whom there- 
fore the Laws of this Univerſe and its Go- 
vernment appear juft and uniform ; to him 
they ſpeak the Government of one ]vus7- 
ONE; to him they reveal and witneſs a 
Gop: and laying in him the Founds 
tion of this t Faith, they fit him for 
a + ſubſequent One. He can then hear- 
ken to Hiſtorical Revelation : and 1s then 
fitted, and not till then, for the recep- 
tion of any Meſſage or miraculous Net? 
from Above ; where he knows beforehand 
all is juſt and true. But this, no Power of 
Miracles, nor any Power befides his RA. 
SON, can make him know, or apprehend, 


Rewela- 


tion. 


VOL. I. p. 94. And VOL. HI. p. 114. 
+ VOL. I. . 298. And in this Volume, p. 269. 


BUT 
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BUT now, continu'd I, ſince I have 
been thus long the Defendent only; I am 
reſolvd to take up gfenjive Arms, and 
be Aggreſſor in my turn; provided TH E- 
ocLEs be not angry with me for bor- 
rowing Ground from his Hypotheſis. 


WHATEVER you borrow of his, re- 
ply'd my Antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure 
of ſpoiling it: And as it paſſes thro! your 
hands, you had beſt beware leſt you ſeem 
rather to reflect on Him than Me. 


I'Lr1, venture it, ſaid I ; whilſt I main- 
tain that moſt of thoſe Maxims you build 
upon, are fit only to betray your own 
Cauſe. For whilſt you are labouring to 
unhinge Nature; whilſt you are ſearch- 


ing Heaven and Earth for Prodigys, and 4:4-i% 
ſtudying how to mraculize every thing 3% . 


you bring Confuſion on the World, yo 
break its Uniformity, and deſtroy that ad- 
mirable Simplicity of Order, from whence 
the ONE infinite and perfect Principle is 
known. Perpetual Striſes, Convulſions, 
Violences, Breach of Laws, Variation and 
Unſteddineſs of Order, ſhew. either no 
Controul, or ſeveral uncontroul'd and un- 
ſubordinate Powers in Nature. We have 
before our eyes either the Chaos and Atoms 
of the ATHEISTs, or the Magick and 

Vol. 2, > 4 Demons 


er/liticens 
u/ 7 
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Part 2. Demons of the PoLVYTHEISTS. Yet i: 
this tumultuous Syſtem of the Univerſe 
— aſſerted with the higheſt Zeal by ſome 
peiſtition. who wou'd maintain a DEITY. This i; 

that Face of Things, and theſe the Fea- 
I tures by which they repreſent Dzvinit, 
- Hither the Eyes of our more inquiſitive 
and ingenuous Youth are turn'd with care, 
leſt they ſee any thing otherwiſe than 
| in this perplex'd and amazing View. A; 
i if Atheiſm were the molt natural Inference 
which cou'd be drawn from a regular and 
orderly State of Things! But after all 
this mangling and disfigurement of No. 
ture; if it happens, as oft it does, that 
the amaz d Diſciple coming to himſelf, and 
ſearching leiſurely into Nature's Ways, finds 
more of Order, Uniformity, and Conſtancy 
in Things than he ſuſpected; he is of 
courſe driven into Atheiſm : And this mere- 
ly by the Impreſſions he receiv'd from 
that prepoſterous Syſtem, which taught 
him to ſeek for DEIT in Confuſſon, and 
to diſcover PROVIDENCE in an 7rregular 
disjointed World. 


AnD when you, reply'd he, with your 
newly-eſpous'd Syſtem, have brought all 
things to be as unform, plain, regular, and 
ſimple, as you cou'd with ; I ſuppoſe you 
will ſend your Diſciple to ſeek for DE. 
TY in Mechaniſm; that is to ſay, in ſome 
exquiſite Syſtem of /elf-govern'd * 

| | "at 


A RHAPSODY. 
For what elſe is it you Naturaliſts make of Set. 5, 
the World, than a mere Machine ? 


NoTHING elſe, reply'd I, if to the 
Machine you allow a Mind. For in this 
caſe 'tis not a Self-govern'd, but a God- 
govern'd Machine. 


AND what are the Tokens, faid he, 
which ſhou'd convince us? What Signs 
ſhou'd this dumb Machine give of its be- 
ing thus govern'd ? 


THE preſent, reply'd I, are ſufficient. 
It cannot poſſibly give ſtronger Signs of 
Life and ſteddy Thought. Compare our 
own Machines with this great-O NE; and 
ſee, Whether by their Order, Manage- 
ment and Motions, they betoken either 
ſo perfect a Life, or ſo conſummate an In- 
telligence. The one is regular, ſteddy, 
* the other are irregular, varia- 
dle, inconſtant. In one there are the 
Marks of Wiſdom and Determination ; in 
the other, of Whimſy and Conceit: In 
one there appears Judgment ; in the 0- 
ther, Fancy only: In one, Will; in the 
other, Caprice: In one, Truth, Certainty, 
Knowledg ; in the other, Error, Folly, 
and Madneſs. — But to be convinc'd 
there is ſomething above, which thinks 
and acts, we want, it ſeems, the latter of 
theſe Signs; as ſuppoſing there can be no 

* 2 Thought 
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like our own, We ſicken and grow weary 


Atheiſm 
from Su- 
perſtition. 


with the orderly and regular Courſe $f 
Things. Periods and ſtated Laws, and 
Revolutions juſt and proportionable, work 
not upon us, nor win our Admiration, 
We muſt have Riddles, Prodigys, Matter 
for Surprize and Horror! By Harmo- 
ny, Order and Concord, we are made 
Atheiſts : By Irregularity and Diſcord, we 
are convinc'd of DEiTY! © The World is 
« mere Accident, if it proceeds in Courſe, 
« but an Effect of Wiſdom, if it runs 
« mad!” 


THUS I took upon me the part of a 
found THEeisT, whilſt J endeavour'd to 
refute my Antagoniſt, and ſhew that his 
Principles favour'd Atheiſm. The zea- 
lous Gentleman took high Offence : And 
we continu'd debating warmly, till late at 
night, But TyHrocLrs was Modera- 
tor: And we retir'd at laſt to our Repoſe, 
all calm and friendly. However, I wis 
not a lirtle rejoic'd to hear that our Com- 
panions were to go away early the next 
Morning, and leave THEOCUES to me 


alone. 


For now (PALEmMoN!) that Morn- 
ing was approaching, for which I ſo much 


long'd., What your Longing may py 
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I may have reaſon to fear. You have had Sect. 5: 
enough, one wou'd think, to turn the Www 
edge of your Curioſity in this kind. Can 

it be imagin'd, that after the Recital of 

Two ſuch Days already paſt, you can with 

patience hear of Another yet to come, 

more Philoſophical than either ? But 

you have made me promiſe ; and now, 
whate'er it coſt, take it you mult, as fol- 

lows, 


V4 PART 
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of % ap 8 | 


— 
— 


PHiLOCLEs to PALEMON. 


1 


T was yet deep Night, as I ima- 
gin'd, when I wak'd with the noiſe 
of People up in the Houſe. I call'd 
to know the matter; and was told that 
THeocLEs had a little before parted 
With his Friends; after which he went 
out to take his Morning-Walk, but wou'd 
return, they thought, pretty ſoon : For fo 
he had left word ; and that no-body in 
the mean time ſhou'd diſturb my Ret. 


Tr1s was Diſturbance ſufficient, when 
J heard it. I preſently got up; and find- 
ing it light enough to ſee the Hill, which 
was at a little diſtance from the Houſe, I 
ſoon got thither ; and at the foot of it, 
overtook TuEOCLES; to whom I com- 
plain'd of his Unkindneſs. For I was not 
certainly, I told him, ſo effeminate and 


weak a Friend, as to deſerve that he ſhou'd 
treat 
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treat me like a Woman : Nor had I ſhown SeR. 1. 
ſuch an Averſion to his Manners or Con- WWW 


verſation, as to be thought fitter for the 
dull Luxury of a ſoft Bed and Eaſe, than 
for Buſineſs, Recreation, or Study with an 
early Friend. He had no other way there- 
fore of making me amends, than by allow- 
ing me henceforward to be a Party with 
him in his /er:ous Thoughts, as he ſaw I was 
reſolv'd to be in his Hours and Exerciſes of 


this ſort. 


You have forgot then, ſaid Tu Eo- 
cLES, the Aſſignation you had yeſterday 
with the Silban NyYMPHs at this Place 
and Hour ? No, truly, ſaid I: For, 
as you ſee, I am come punctually to the 
Place appointed. But I never expected 
you ſhou'd have come hither without 
me, Nay then, ſaid TyEoCcLEs, 
there's hope you may in time become a 
Lover with me: for you already begin to 
ſhew TFealouſy. How little did I think 
theleNyMPHs cou'd raiſe that Paſſion in 
you ? Truly, ſaid I, for the Nymph; 
you mention, I know little of 'em as ver. 
My Jealouſy and Love regard Nou only. 
I wes afraid you had a mind to eſcape 
me. But now that I am again in poſſeſ- 
ſion of you, I want no Nymph to make mc 
happy here; unleſs it were perhaps to join 
Forces againſt you, in the manner your 
belov'd Poet makes the Nymph EGLI. 

14 join 


Ye — — - —— —ę-t —- 


% : ” 
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Part 3. join with his two Youths, in forcing the had | 
WV God SILENUS to ling to 'em. have 
| this « 
I Dar truſt your Gallantry, reply4 WWF Bur, 
TnrocLrs, that if you had ſuch fir 
Company as you ſpeak of, you wou'd Th 
otherwiſe beſtow your time than in an | 
Adventure of Phiigſapby. But do you U 
expect I ſhou'd imitate the Poct's God H. 
you mention'd, and ſing “ The Riſe of 
Things from Atoms; the Birth of Or. H 
der from Confuſion; and the Origin of our 
ce Union, Harmony, and Concord, from the the C 
„ fole Powers of Craos, and blind ſober 
«© Chance?” The Song indeed was fitted WF with 
to the Ged. For what cou'd better (ute ſome 
his jolly Character, than ſuch a drunken Divi 
Creation; which he lov'd often to cele- Retre 
brate, by acting it to the life? But even 
this Song was too harmonious for be H 
Night's Debauch. Well has our Por good 
made it of the Morning, when the God ment 
was freſh: For hardly ſhou'd we be well 
brought ever to believe that ſuch harmo- ſuch 
nious Numbers cou'd ariſe from a mere proac 
Chaos of the Mind. But we muſt hear We 
our Poet ſpeaking in the Mouth of ſome Ham 
ſoberer Demi-Grd or 17:ro, He then pre- to 10 
ſents us with a different Principle of beau 
Things, and in a more proper Order of now 
Precedency, gives Thought the upper hand, of N 
He makes MIND originally to have ge ot N 
vern'd Body; not BODY Mind: For thi For 


had 
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had been a CHAOS everlaſting, and muſt Se&. 1. 
have kept all things in a Chaos-State to WWW 


this day, and for ever, had it ever been. 
Bur, 


The active Mix p, infusd thro all the 
Space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs : 

Hence Men and Beaſts. — 


HERE, PHILoCLEs, we ſhall find 
our ſovereign Genius; if we can charm 
the Genius of the Place (more chaſte and 
ſober than your SILENUs) to inſpire us 
with a truer Song of Nature, teach us 
ſome celeſtial Hymn, and make us feel 
Divinity preſent in theſe ſolemn Places of 
Retreat, 


Has r then, I conjure you, ſaid TI, 
good THEOCLES, and ſtop not one mo- 
ment for any Ceremony or Rite. For 
well I ſee, methinks, that without any 
ſuch Preparation, ſome Divinity has ap- 
proach'd us, and already moves in you. 
We are come to the ſacred Groves of the 
| Hamadryads, which formerly were faid 
to fender Oracles. We are on the moſt 
beautitul part of the Hill; and the Sun, 
now ready to riſe, draws off the Curtain 
ot Night, and ſhews us the open Scene 
ot Nature in the Plains below. Begin: 
For now I know you are full of thoſe Di- 

vme 
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Part 3.vine Thoughts which meet you ever jy 


this Solitude. 


Aedita- 


tion. 


Give em but Voice and Ac. 
cents: You may be ſtill as much ah x 
you are us'd, and take no more notice gf 
me than if I were abſent. 


JUST as I had faid this, he turned 
away his Eyes from me, muling a-while 
by himſelf : and ſoon afterwards, ſtretch- 
ing out his Hand, as pointing to the 00. 
jets round him, he began. 


* YE Fields and Woods, my Refuge 
from the toilſome World of Buſineſs, re. 
e ceive me in your quiet Sanctuarys, and 
e favour my Retreat and thoughtful Soli 
* tude Ye verdant Plains, how glad- 
« ly I falute ye! Hail all ye bliſsful 
* Manſions! Known Seats! Delightful 
* Proſpects! Majeſtick Beautys of this 
* Earth, and all ye Rural Powers and 
* Graces !—Bleſs'd be ye chaſte Abode 
* of happieſt Mortals, who here in peace- 


* ful Innocence enjoy a Life un-envy d 


© tho Divine; whilſt with its bleſs'd Tran- 


e quillity it affords a happy Leiſure and 
© Retreat for Man; who, made for Con- 
te templation, and to ſearch his own and 
e other Natures, may here beſt meditate 
&« the Cauſe of Things; and plac'd amidlt 
te the various Scenes of Nature, may nearer 
« view her Works. as 
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“O GLORIOUS Nature ſupremely 
4 Fair, and fovereignly Good! All-loy- 
„ ing and All-lovely, All-divine ! Whoſe 
« Looks are ſo becoming, and of ſuch 
infinite Grace; whoſe Study brings 
« ſuch Wiſdom, and whoſe Contempla- 
« tion ſuch Delight; whoſe every ſingle 
« Work affords an ampler Scene, and is 
« a nobler Spectacle than all which ever 
« Art preſented |! O mighty Nature! 
* Wiſe Subſtitute of Providence ! impow- 
* er'd Creatreſs! Or Thou impowering 
 «Dx1Ty, ſupreme Creator! Thee I in- 
* yoke, and Thee alone adore. To thee 
* this Solitude, this Place, theſe Rural 
« Meditations are ſacred ; whilſt thus in- 
* fpir'd with Harmony of Thought, tho 
* unconfin'd by Words, and in looſe Num- 
* bers, I ſing of Nature's Order in crea- 
* ted Beings, and celebrate the Beautys 
* which reſolve in Thee, the Source 


* and Principle of all Beauty and Per- 
* feftion. 


„Tux Being is boundleſs, unſearch- 
* able, impenetrable. In thy Immenſity 
* all Thought is loſt ; Fancy gives o'er its 
Flight: and weary'd Imagination ſpends 
0 it-ſelf in vain ; finding no Coaſt nor Li- 
* mit of this Ocean, nor in the wideſt 
* Tra&t thro' which it ſoars, one Point 
yet nearer the Circumference than the 

« firſt 
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Part z.“ firſt Center whence it parted. —— Thy; 


Medita- 


tion, 


having oft effay'd, thus fally'd forth in. 
to the wide Expanſe, when I return again 
within my-ſelf, ſtruck with the Senſe of 
this ſo narrow Being, and of the Fulne; 
of that Immenſe-one ; I dare no more 
behold the amazing Depths, nor ſound 
the Abyſs of DEI T v. 


« YET fince by Thee (O Soren 
MIND!) I have been form'd ſuch as] 
am, intelligent and rational; ſince the 
peculiar Dignity of my Nature is to 
know and contemplate Thee; permit 
that with due freedom I exert thoſe Fa- 
cultys with which thou haſt adorn'd 
me. Bear with my ventrous and bold 
Approach. And ſince nor vain Curioſ- 
ty, nor fond Conceit, nor Love of ought 
ſave Thee alone, inſpires me with ſuch 
Thoughts as theſe, be thou my Afiſtant, 
and guide me in this Purſuit ; whilſt 1 
venture thus to tread the Labyrinth of 
wide Nature, and endeayour to trace 
thee in thy Works,” — 


HERE he ſtop'd ſhort, and ſtarting, 


as out of a Dream; Now, PHiLoCLEsS 


ſaid he, inform me, 


How have I ap- 


pear'd to you in iy Fit? Seem'd it 2 
ſenſible kind of Madneſs, like thoſe Tranſ- 


port: 


ports \ 
or Was 


] 01 
a little 
procee. 
mindir 


Wonde 


and v 
your | 
here, 

pleaſin 


find a 


a Uni 


WI 


in fan 


N Thing | 


what 1 
ther, 
what 

it may 
« it is 
thing 

One. 

than « 
For tc 
know 
vaſt V 
ther: 
Comp 
thing 
wich 
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ports which are permitted to our Poets? Sect. 1. 


or was it downright Raving? 


1 onNLY With, ſaid I, that you had been 
a little ſtronger in your Tranſport, to have 
proceeded as you began, without ever 
minding me. For I was beginning to ſee 
Wonders in that Nature you taught me, 
and was coming to know the Hand of 
your divine Artificer. But if you ſtop 
here, I ſhall loſe the Enjoyment of the 
pleaſing Viſion. And already I begin to 
find a thouſand Difficultys in fanſying ſuch 
a Univerſal Genius as you deſcribe. 


Wu r, faid he, is there any difficulty c 


in fanſying the Univerſe to be One Intire 
Thing ? Can one otherwiſe think of it, by 
what is viſible, than that All hangs toge- 
ther, as of @ Piece ? Grant it: And 
what follows ? Only this; that if 
it may indeed be ſaid of the World, © That 
« itis ſimply One,” there ſhou'd be ſome- 
thing belonging to it which makes it 
One. As how ? No otherwiſe 
than as you may obſerve in every thing. 
For to inſtance in what we ſee before us; I 
know you look upon the Trees of this 
vaſt Wood to be different from one ano- 
ther: And this tall Oa/, the nobleſt of the 
Company, as it is by it-ſelf a different 
thing from all its Fellows of the Wood, ſo 
with its own Wood of numerous ſpread- 

ms 
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Part 3.ing Branches (which ſeem /o many differen 
WYV TREES) 'tis ſtill, I ſuppoſe, one and #, 


ſelf-jame TREE. Now ſhou'd you, 282 
mere Caviller, and not as a fair Sceptich 
tell me that if a Figure of Wax, or any o. 
ther Matter, were caſt in the exact dhape 
and Colours of this Tree, and temper, 
if poſſible, to the ſame kind of Subſtance, 
it might therefore poſſibly be @ real Try 
of the ſame Kind or Species; I wou' 
have done with you, and reaſon no longer, 
But if you queſtion'd me fairly, and de- 
fir'd I ſhou'd ſatisfy you what I thought i 
was which made this Oneneſs or Samen 
in the Tree or any other Plant ; or by 
What it differ'd from the waxen Figure, 
or ſrom any ſuch Figure accidentally made, 
either in the Clouds, or on the Sand by 
the Sea-ſhore ; I ſhou'd tell you, that nei- 
ther the Wax, nor Sand, nor Cloud thus 
piec'd together by our Hand or Fancy, had 
any real relation within themſelves, or had 
any Nature by which they correſponded 
any more in. that near Situation of Parts 
than if ſcatter'd ever ſo far aſunder. But 
this I ſhou'd affirm, That wherever 
there was ſuch a Sympathizing of Parts 
% as we ſaw here, in our real TREE; 
Wherever there was ſuch a plain Con- 
« currence in one common End, and to the 
Support, Nouriſhment,, and Propagt 
tion of ſo fair a Form; we cou'd not be 


« miſtaken in ſaying there was a peculiar 
I « Nature 


0 Nat 
te mor 
4 kinc 
a real 
One 4 
tion A 
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Nature belonging to this Form, and com- Sect. 1, 


« mon to it with others of the ſame 
« kind.” By virtue of this, our Tree is 
a real Tree ; lives, flouriſhes, and is till 
One and the ſame ; even when by Vegeta- 
tion and change of Subſtance, not one 
Particle in it remains the /ame. 


AT this rate indeed, faid I, you have 
found a way to make very adorable Places 
of theſe Silvan Habitations. For beſides 
the living Genzus of each Place, the Woods 
too, which, by your account, are anima- 
ted, have their Hamadryads, no doubt, 
and the Springs and Rivulets their Nymphs 
in ſtore belonging to em: And theſe too, 
by what I can apprehend, of immaterial 
and immortal Subſtances, 


Ws injure em then, reply'd THEO“ 
CLES, to ſay © they belong to theſe Trees; 
and not rather © zheſe Trees to them.” But 
as for their Immortality, let them look 
to it themſelves, I only know, that both 
theirs and all other Natures muſt for their 
Duration depend alone on that Nature on 
which the World depends: And that eve- 
ry Genzus elſe muſt be ſubordinate to that 
One good GENIUS, whom I wou'd wil- 
lingly perſuade you. to think, belonging to 
this World, according to our preſent way 
of ſpeaking, 


LEAVING, 
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WYVYS LEaAvinGs, therefore, theſe Trees, con. 


Perfona- 
lity. 


Self. 


tinu'd he, to perſonate - themſelves the 
beſt they can, let us examine this thing of 
Perſonality between you and me; and con- 
ſider how you, PHILoCLEs, are Da, and 
I'm Mere. For that there is a Symp. 
thy of Parts in theſe Figures of our, 
other than in thoſe of Marble form'd by 
PIDAS or PRAXITELES; Senſe, | 
believe, will teach us. And yet that our 
own Alarble, or Stuff, (whate'er it be, of 
which we are compos'd) wears out in fe 
ven, or, at the longeſt, in twice even 
Years, the meaneſt Anatomiſt can tell us 
Now where, I beſeech you, will that ſame 
One be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to lie i 
the Stiiſf ir-lelf, or any part of it? Far 
when that is wholly ſpent, and not one 
Particle of it left, we are Our: ſelves (till x 
much as before, 


WHrarT you Philoſophers are, reply! 
I, may be hard perhaps to determine: 
But for the reſt of Mankind, I dare a 
firm, that few are ſo long themlſelvesa 
half ſeven Years. Tis good fortune if 
Man be one and the ſame only for a day c 
two. A Year makes more Revolution 
than can be number'd. 


TRV, ſaid he: But tho this may hap 


pen to 4 Man, and chiefly to one whole 
Contrar 


funds 
and! 
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contrary Vices ſet him at odds ſo often Sect. 1. | 
with himſelf ; yet when he comes to ſuf WWW [1 
fer, or be puniſh'd for thoſe Vices, he [11 i 
finds himſelf, if I miſtake not, ſtill one [1 
and the ſame. And you (PHiLocLEs!) 
who, tho you diſown Philoſophy, are yer 
ſo true a Proſelyte to Pyrrbeniſm; ſhou'd 
you at laſt, feeling the Power of the G E- 
x1Us I preach, be wrought upon to own | 
the divine Hypotheſis, and from this new 1entity, [i 
Turn of Thought admit a total Change x || 
in all your Principles and Opinions ; yer | 
wou'd you be ſtill the ſelf- ſame Pn IL o- {| 
CLES: tho better yet, if you will take 
my Judgment, than the preſent-one, as 
much as I love and value him. You ſee 
therefore, there is a ſtrange Simplicity in 
this You and ME, that in reality they 
ſhou'd be ſtill one and the ſame, when nei- 
ther one Atom of Body, one Paſſion, nor 
ene Thought remains the ſame. And for 
that poor Endeavour of making out this 
Sameneſ5 or Identity of Being, from ſome 
ſelf-fame Matter, or Particle of Matter, er. 
| fuppos'd to remain with us when all be- 
ſides is chang'd; this is by ſo much the 
more contemptible, as that Matter it- ſelf 
i not really capable of ſuch Simplicity. 
For I dare anſwer, you will allow this 
I and Me to be each of us ſimply and in- 
| dividually One, better than you can allow 
| the ſame to any thing of mere Matter; 
unleſs, quitting your Inclination for Scep- 
Pol. 2. 2 liciſin, 
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Part z. ficiſin, you fall ſo in love with the Not 

of an AToM, as to find it full as intell. 
gible and certain to you, as that I ar 
YoOUR-SELF. 


BuT whatever, continu'd T x oct :; 

be ſuppos'd of wncompounded Matter, (1 

Thing, at beſt, pretty difficult to con. 

ceive) yet being compounded, and put 

together in a certain number of ſuch Par 

Form. as unite and conſpire in theſe Frames df 

ours, and others like them ; if it can pre 

ſent us with ſo many innumerable Inſtance 

of particular Forms, who ſhare this imp 

Principle, by which they are really Or, 

4 Genius. live, act, and have a Nature, or Genius pe 

culiar to themſelves, and provident far 

their own Welfare; how ſhall we at the 

ſame time overlook this in the Whole, and 

deny the Great and General-ON x of the 

World? How can we be fo unnatural a 

to diſown- divine Nature, our common Pi 

rent, and refuſe to recognize the uniferſa 
and ſovereign GENIUS; 


The Su- 
preme One. 


SOVEREIGNS, faid I, require no M. 
tice to be taken of em, when they pas 
incognito, nor any Homage where they ap 
pear not in due Form, We may even hat 
reaſon to preſume they ſhou'd be di 
pleas'd with us for being too officious, 
endeavouring to diſcover them, when che 


keep themſelves either wholly inviſible, 0 
u 


you C 


Am O! 


lating 
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in very dark diſguiſe. As for the Nezice Sect. 1. 

we take of theſe 7nv/fible Powers in the WWW 

common way of our Religion, we have 

our <//ible Sovereigns to anſwer for. us. 

Our lawful Superiors teach us what we 

are to own, and to perform, in Worſhip. 

And we are dutiful in complying with 

them, and following their Example. Bur 

in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant 

for our being ſuch earneſt Recognizers of 

a controverted Title. However it be, you 

muſt allow one at leaſt to underſtand the 

Controverſy, and know the Nature of theſe 

Powers deſcrib'd. May one not inquire, 

„What Subſtances they are of? whether Subſtance 

« material or immaterial ?” — 
mmate- 

rial. 
May one not, on the other hand, re- 

ply'd Tu ERHO LES, inquire as well, © What 

Suhſtance, or which of theſe two Sub- 

ſlances you count your real and proper 

 *SELF,” Or wou'd you rather be 79 

Sulſlance, but chuſe to call your-ſelf a 

Mode or Accident? 


' TRULY, faid I, as accidental as my 
Life may be, or as that random Humour 
is, which governs it; I know nothing, 
after all, ſo real or ſubſtantial as M y- 
SELF, Therefore if there be that Thing 
you call a Sub/tance, I take for granted I 
am one. But for any thing further re- 
lating to this Queſtion, you know my 

Z 2 Sceptick 
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Part 3.Sceptick Principles : I determine neither 
WV way. 


ALLow me then, reply'd he (good 
PniLocLEs!) the fame Privilege of 
Scepticiſm in this reſpect; ſince it concern, 
not the Affair before us, Which way we 
determine, or Whether we come to any 
Determination at all in this point, For 
be the Difficulty ever ſo great; it ſtand, 
the ſame, you may perceive, againſt yur 
own Being, as againſt that which I am pre. 
tending to convince you of. You may 
raiſe what Objections you pleaſe on either 
hand; and your Dilemma may be of notz- 
ble force againſt the manner of ſuch a ſi- 
-_ Being's Exiſtence, But after you 

ave done all, you will bring the ſame 
Dilemma home to you, and be at a los 
{till about You R-SELF. When you hare 
argu'd ever ſo long upon theſe Metaphy- 
ſical Points of Mode and Subſtance, and 
have philoſophically concluded from the 
Difficultys of each Hypotheſis, © That 
ce there cannot be in Nature ſuch a Un: 
te verſal-One as This;” you muſt conclude, 
from the ſame Reaſons, © That there 
« cannot be any ſuch particular One a 
« Your-ſelf.” But that there is actual) 
ſuch a one as 1%is latter, your own Mind, 
tis hop'd, may ſatisfy you. And of thi 
Mind tis enough to ſay, © That it is ſome- 


thing which a&s upon a Body, and hs 
« fome- 
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« ſomething paſſive under it, and ſubject Sect. 1. 
« to it: That it has not only Body or mere WWW 


« Matter for its Subject, but in ſome re- 
« ſpect even it-ſelf too, and what pro- 


* « ceeds from it: That it ſuperintends and 


manages its own Imaginations, Appearan- 


beg, Fancys; correcting, working, and 


ee 


— ̃ ! ˙i m ;, .. N ẽͥ¼ʒoi[̃ w IT 


) 
þ 

N 
| 
@ 


| —— No-one? Nothing at all? 


World, perhaps, you ſuppoſe to be mere? 
Body: A Maſs of modify'd Matter. - qa 


modelling theſe, as it finds good; and 
« adorning and accompliſhing, the beſt ir 
« can, this compoſite Order of Body and 
« Underſtanding,” Such a MIND and 
governing Part, I know there is ſomewhere 
in the World, Let PyRRHo, by the 
help of ſuch another, contradict me, if he 


pleaſes. We have our ſeveral Underſtand- Parricular 
by Minds, 


ings and Thoughts, however we came 
em. Each underſtands and thinks the 
beſt he can for his own purpoſe : He 
for Himſelf; I for another Self, And 
who, I beſeech you, for the WnoLE ? 
The 


Bodys of Men are part therefore of this 


Body. The Imaginations, Senſations, Ap- 
| prehenſions of Men are included in this 


Body, and inherent in it, produc'd out of 
it, and reſum'd again into it; tho the 
Bach, it ſeems, never dreams of it! The 
Wok Lp z7-/elf is never the, wiſer for all 
the Wit and Wiſdom it breeds! Ir has 
no Apprehenſion at all of what is doing; 
no Thought kept to 1, for its own 
2 


3 proper 
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Part 3. proper uſe, or purpoſe ; not a ſingle Inn. 


Nature. 


gination or Reflection, by which to dit 
cover or be conſcious of the manifold Ima. 
ginations and Inventions which it ſeis 2. 
foot, and deals abroad with ſuch an open 
hand ! The goodly Bulk fo prolifick, kind, 
and yielding for every-one elſe, has no- 
thing left at laſt for its own ſhare ; having 
unhappily laviſh'd all away ! — By what 
Chance I wou'd fain underſtand. *© How? 
e or by what neceſſity ? — Who gives the 
« Law? — — Who orders and diſtributes 
« thus?“ NATURE, fay you. 

And what is Nature? Is it Senſe ? ls 
a Perſon? Has e Reaſon or Underſtand. 
ing ? No. Who then under- 
ſtands for her, or is intereſted or concern'd 
in her behalf ? No-one ; not a Soul: 


But Every one for himſelf. 


ComME on then. Let us hear further, 
Is not this Nature ſtill a SELF? Or, tell 
me, I befeech you, How are You one? 
By what Token ? Or by virtue of What? 

« By a Principle which joins certain 
« Parts, and which thinks and acts con- 
“ ſonantly for the Uſe and Purpoſe ot 
ce thoſe Parts.” Say, therefore, What 
is your whole Syſtem a Part of? Or is i 
indeed, no Part, but a Whole, by it-/l}, 
abſolute, independent, and unrelated to 
any thing beſides? If it be indeed 4 


Part, and really related; to what elle, | 
beſcech 


beſee⸗ 
| TUR 
| ciple 
| then 
have 
for y 
VUnde 
ſtand 
(poor 


Nece 
ſuch 


many 
e iples 


thing 
derſta 


niſter 


withe 
all; 

(« At 
int 
« WI 
10 of. 
it wi 
Prov! 


you ſee it; and is no more than barely 


derſtands for Al? Nothing which admi- 
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beſeech you, than to the Whole of N A- Sect. 1. as | 
TURE ? Is there then ſuch a uniting Prin ol | 
eile in NATURE? If fo, how are you 4 
then a Self, and Nature not fo? Howa Au wh | 
have you ſomething to underſtand and act WA | 
for you, and NATURE, who gave this 
Underſtanding, nothing at all to under- | | 


ſtand for her, adviſe her, or help her out 
(poor Being !) on any occaſion, whatever 
Neceflity ſhe may be in? Has the WORLD 
ſuch ill fortune in the main? Are there ſo 
many particular underſtanding active Prin- 
ciples every where? And is there No- 
thing, at laſt, which thinks, acts, or un- 


niſters or looks after All? 


No (ſays one of a modern Hypotheſis) Contrary 
for the WoRLD was from Eternity, as““ “ 


what you ſee : © Matter modify'd; a Lump 
in motion, with here and there a Thought, 
« or ſcatter d Portion of diſſoluble Intelli— 
* gence.” — No (ſays one of an antient- 
er Hypotheſis) for the World was once 
without any Intelligence or Thought at 
all; © Mere Matter, Chaos, and a Play of Tue gti. 
Atoms; till Thought, by chance, came 
into play, and made up a Harmony 
which was never deſign'd, or thought 
* of,” —— Admirable Conceit ! — Believe 2% 
it who can. For my own ſhare (thank . 
Providence) I have a MinpD in my 

Z 4 poſſeſſion, 
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Part 3. poſſeſſion, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to 
WY keep my Body and its Affections, my Pa, 


Faith of 
Theiſm. 


fions, Appetites, Imaginations, Fancys, and 
the reſt, in tolerable Harmony and Ordry, 
But the Order of the UnNivERss, I an 
perſuaded ſtill, is much the better of the 
to. Let EpicuRvus, if he pleaſe, think 
his he better; and believing no Genius or 
Wiſdom above his own, inform us by what 
Chance 'twas dealt him, and how Atom 
came to be ſo wile. | 


Ix fine, continu'd THEO CL Es (raifng 
his Voice and Action) being thus, even by 
Scepticiſin it- ſelf, convinc'd the more {till 
of my own Being, and of this Self of mine, 
„That 'tis a real Self, drawn our, and 
« copy'd from another principal and origi- 
«* nal SELF (the Great-one of the World)" 
I endeavour to be really one with it, and 
conformable to it, as far as I am able 
J conſider, That as there is one general 


Maſs, one Body of the Whole; ſo to this 


Body there is an Order, to this Order 4 
MiNnD: That to this general MIN p each 
particular-one muſt have relation; as being 
of like Subſtance, (as much as we can 
underſtand of Sub/tance) alike active upon 
Body, original to Motion and Order; 


alike fimple, uncompounded, individual; 


of like Energy, Effect, and Operation; 
and more like ſtill, if it co-operates with 
it to general Good, and ſtrives 70 wil 

according 


TR” # OO FO WY WY Oe SOT 9" Og I gs _— 
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according to the beſt of Wills, So that Sect. 1. 
© cannot ſurely but ſeem natural, That WWW 


the particular MID ſhou'd ſeek its 
« Happineſs in conformity with the gene- 
« xal-cne, and endeavour to reſemble it 
« in its higheſt Simplicity and Excel- 


« lence.” 


THEREFORE, Now, faid I, good 


THEoOCLES, be once again the Enthu- 


faſt; and let me hear a-new that divine 
Song with which I was lately charm'd. I 


am already got over my Qualm, and begin 
better than ever to fanſy ſuch @ Nature as 


you ſpeak of; inſomuch that I find my- 


ſelf mightily in its Intereſt, and concern d 
that all ſhou'd go happily and well with 
it. Tho at the rate it often runs, I can 
ſcarce help being in ſome pain on its ac- 
count, 


FEAR not, my Friend, reply'd he. For Erwrey f 
know that every particular NaTuRE® 


certainly and conſtantly produces what is 
good to it-ſelf; unleſs ſomething foreign 


- diſturbs or hinders it, either by over- 
' -powering and corrupting it within, or by 
Violence from without, Thus Nature in 
| the Patient ſtruggles to the laſt, and ſtrives 
| to throw off the Diſtemper. Thus even 
in theſe Plants we ſee round us, every 


Par- 
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Part 3. particular NATURE thrives, and attaing 
Www its Perfection, if nothing from without 


Diſtem- 


pers. 


G ENEVA [ 


Good, 


obſtructs it, nor any thing foreign has al. 
ready impair'd or wounded it: And even 
in this caſe, it does its utmoſt till to re. 
deem it-ſelf. What are all Weakneſſes, 
Diſtortions, Sickneſſes, imperfect Births, 
and the ſeeming Contradictions and Per- 
verſitys of Nature, other than of thi 


| fort? And how ignorant muſt one be of 


all natural Cauſes and Operations, to think 
that any of theſe Diſorders happen by a 
Miſcarriage of the particular Nature, and 
not by the Force of ſome foreign Natur: 
which over-powers it? If therefore every 
particular Nature be thus conſtantly and 
unerringly true to it-ſelf, and certain to 
produce only what is good for it-ſelf, and 
conducing to its on right State; {hall 
not the general-one, The NATURE of tle 
Whole, do full as much ? Shall That alone 
miſcarry or fail? Or is there any thing 
foreign, which ſhou'd at any time do vio- 
lence upon it, or force it out of its natu- 
ral way? If nor, then all it produces 15 
to its own advantage and good; the G0 
of All in general: And what is for the 
good of all in general, is Fuft and God. 
Tis ſo, ſaid I, I confels. 


THEN you ought to reſt fatisfy'd, re- 
ply'd he; and not only ſo, but be pleas 


and 
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it contributes. ts 


BLESS me! ſaid I, THEOOCILESõ, in- 
to what a Superſtition are you like to lead 
me! I thought it heretofore the Mark of 


a ſuperſtitious Mind, to ſearch for Provi- 
dence in the common Accidents of Life, 
and aſcribe to the Divine Power thoſe 
common Diſaſters and Calamitys which 
Nature has entail'd on Mankind. But 
now, I find, I muſt place all in general 
to one Account; and viewing things thro? 
a kind of Magical Glaſs, I am to ſee the 
\ worſt of Is transform'd to Good, and ad- 
| mire equally whatever comes from one 
and the ſame perfect Hand. — But no 
matter; I can ſurmount all. Go on, 


TuroclEs, and let me adviſe you in 
my own behalf, that ſince you have re- 
kindled me, you do not by delaying give 
me time to cool again. 


I wou'p have you know, reply'd he, 
I ſcorn to take the advantage of a warm 
Fit, and be beholden to Temper or Ima- 
gination for gaining me your Aſſent. 
Therefore ere I go yet a ſtep farther, I 
am refoly'd to enter again into cool Rea- 


| fon with you; and aſk, If you admit for 


Proof what I advanc'd yeſterday upon 
| that 
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Part 3.that head, © Of a Univerſal UNION 
Pringle * Coberence, or Sympathizing of Things?” 
of Order. 


By Force of Probability, ſaid I, you 
overcame me. Being convinc'd of a Con- 
ſent and Correſpondence in all we faw of 
Things, I conſider'd it as unreaſonable not 
to allow the fame thro'out / 


UNREASONABLE indeed! reply'd he, 
For in the infinite Re/idue, were there no 
Principle of Union; it wou'd ſeem next 
to impoſſible, that things within our Sphere 
ſhou'd be conſiſtent, and keep their Or- 
der. For what was infinite, wou'd be 
« predominant.” 

t ſeems ſo. 


TELL me then, ſaid he, after this U. 
nion own'd, how you can refuſe to allow 
the name of Demonſtration to the te- 
maining Arguments, which eſtabliſh the 
Government of a perfe& Mind. 


You Solutions, ſaid I, of the / A. 


Demonſtration. And whatever ſeems vi- 
tious or imperfect in the Creation, puts 4 
ſtop to further Concluſions, till the thing 
be ſolv'd. 


Dip you not then, ſaid he, agree wit 


me, when I aver'd that the Ape 
my 


k 
„ 


1 
. 
5 
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muſt of neceffity ſtand as they are, and Sect. 1. 
things ſeem altogether as imperfect, even 


on the Conceſſion of a perfect Supreme 


Mind exiſtent? 


I did ſo. 


AND is not the ſame Reaſon good till ? 
viz. © That in an infinity of Things, mu- 
« tually relative, a Mind which ſees not 


« infinitely, can ſee nothing fully; and muſt When. 


« therefore frequently ſee that as imperfect, 
« hich in 1t-ſelf is really perfect. 
The Reaſon 1s ſtill good, 


ARE the Appearances, then, any Ob- 


jection to our Hypotheſis ? 


only. 


None, whilſt they remain Appearances 


Can you then prove them to be any 


more? For if you cannot, you prove no- 
thing. And that it lies on you 70 prove, 


you plainly ſee: fince the Appearances do 


not only agree with the Hypotheſis, but 


are a neceſſary Conſequence from it. To 


bid me prove, therefore, in this caſe, is, 


in a manner, the ſame as to bid me be infi- 
ute. For nothing beſide what is infinite 
can ſee infinite Connexions. 


Txt Preſumption, I muſt confeſs, ſaid 
J by this reckoning, is wholly on your 
hide, Yet ſtill this is only Preſumption. 

I | TAKE 
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Demon 


tration. vou can endure 1 ſhou'd reaſon thus ab. 


ſtractedly and drily. The Appearances of 
ILL, you ſay, are not neceſſarily that 
ILL they repreſent to you. 

I own it. 


THEREFORE What they repreſent may 
poſſibly be Go op. 
It may. 


AND therefore there may poſſibly be 
no real ILL in things: but all may be 
perfectly concurrent to one Intereſt ; the 
Intereſt of that Univerſal ONE. 

It may be ſo. 


Wu v, then, if it may be fo, (be not 

ſurpriz d) © Ir follows that it muſt be 

ſo;“ on the account of that great U- 

nit, and ſimple Self-primciple, which you 

q have granted in the WHoLE. For what- 
| ever is poſſible in the Whole, the Na- 
| ture or Mind of the Whole will put n 
execution for the Whole's Good : And it 

it be poſſible to exclude ILL, it will ex- 

clude it. Therefore ſince notwithſtand- 

ing the Appearances, tis poſſible that ILL 

| may actually be excluded; count upon 
| it, © That actually it is excluded.” For 
nothing merely paſſive can oppoſe this 

univerſally a&:ve Principle. If any ma 

aCtive 
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active oppoſe it, tis another Principle. 
Allow it. 


'Tis impoſſible. For were there in 
Nature Two or more Principles, either 
they muſt agree, or not. It they agree 
not, all muſt be Confuſion, till one be 


predominant. If they agree, there muſt 


be ſome natural Reaſon for their Agree- 
ment; and this natural Reaſon cannot be 
from Chance, but from ſome particular 
Deſign, Contrivance, or Thought : which 
brings us up again to ONE Principle, and 
makes the other 7wo to be ſubordinate. 
And thus when we have compar'd each 
of the Three Opinions, dig. That there 
« 7s no deſigning actide Principle; Tha 
* there is more than one; or, That fi- 
„ nally there is but ONE; we ſhall per- 
ceive, that the only conſiſtent Opinion is 
the laſt. And ſince one or other of theſe 
Opinions muſt of neceſſity be true ; what 
can we determine, other than that the /aft 
is, and muſt be ſo, demonſtrably ? if it 
be Demonſtration © That in Three Opi- 


F nions, One of which muſt neceſſarily be 


* true, Two being plainly abſurd, the Third 
* muſt be the Truth.” 


EN OU GU, faid I, Tyurocres. My 


' Doubts are vaniſh'd. MALICE and 


CHANCE (vain Phantoms !) have yielded 
to that all-prevalent WisDoM which you 


have 
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Part 3- have eſtabliſh'id. You are Conqueror in 
Ache cool way of Reaſon, and may with 


Medita- 


Hin. 


Honour now grow warm again, in your 
poetick Vein, Return therefore, I intreat 
you, once more, to that Perfection of Be- 
ing; and addreſs your-ſelf to it as before, 
on our Approaches to theſe Silvan Scenes, 
where firſt it ſeem'd to inſpire you. ] 
ſhall now no longer be in danger of ima- 
gining either Magick or Superſtition in the 
caſe ; ſince you invoke no other Po WER 
than that ſingle ONE, which ſeems ſo 
natural. | 


THUS I continue then, faid Tnro 
CLEs, addreſſing my-ſelf, as you wou'd 
have me, to that Guardian-DEiTy and 
Inſpirer, whom we are to imagine preſent 
here; but not here only. For, O migh- 
« ty Genivs! Sole-animating and in- 
« ſpiring Power! Author and Subject of 
« theſe Thoughts! Thy Influence is uni- 
« yerſal: and in all Things, thou art in- 
« moſt. From Thee depend their ſecret 
« Springs of Action. Thou mov'ſt them 
« with an irreſiſtible unweary'd Force, 
by facred and inviolable Laws, fram d 
« for the Good of each particular Being; 
as beſt may ſute with the Perfection, 
„Life, and Vigour of the Whole, Thc 
vital Principle is widely ſhar'd, and in- 
finitely vary'd: diſpers'd thro out; ba 
« Whete 
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« where extinct. All lives; and by Suc-Sect. 1. 
« ceſſion ſtill revives The temporary 
« Beings quit their borrow'd Forms, and | 
« yield their elementary Subſtance to BY 
« New-Comers. Call'd, in their ſeveral | 
« turns, to Life, they view the Light, | 
« and viewing paſs; that others too may | 
« be Spectators of the goodly Scene, and NIH | 
« greater numbers ſtill enjoy the Privilege | 
« of NATURE. Munificent and Great, | 
« ſhe imparts her- ſelf to moſt ; and makes | 
« the Subjects of her Bounty infinite. is | 
l 
| 


% Nought ſtays her haſtning Hand. No 
Time nor Subſtance is loſt or un- im- 
« prov'd. New Forms ariſe: and when | 
© the old diflolve, the Matter whence | 
* they were compos'd is not left uſeleſs, | 
* but wrought with equal Management | 
* and Art, even in Corruption, Nature's | 
« ſeeming Waſte, and vile Abhorrence. 9 
The abject State appears merely as he | | 
% Way or Paſſage to ſome better. But 1 
* cou'd we nearly view it, and with In- | 
difference, remote from the Antipathy 
of Senſe; we then perhaps ſhou'd higheſt 
* raiſe our Admiration : convinc'd that 
* even the Way it-ſelf was equal to the 
End. Nor can we judg leſs favourably 
* of that conſummate Art exhibited thro' 
© all the Works of Nature; ſince our 
* weak Eyes, help'd by mechanick Art, 
* diſcover in theſe Works a hidden Scene 
* of Wonders; Worlds within Worlds, 
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of infinite Minuteneſs, tho as to Ar 
ſtill equal to the greateſt, and pregnant 
with more Wonders than the moſt dif. 
cerning Senſe, join'd with the greateſ 
Art, or the acuteſt Reaſon, can pene- 
trate or unfold. 


« But 'tis in vain for us to ſearch the 
bulky Maſs of MATTER: ſeeking to 
know its Nature; how great % Wy; 
it-ſelf, or even how ſmall its Parts, 


« Ir knowing only ſome of the Rule; 
of MoT1ioN, we ſeek to trace it fur- 
ther, 'tis in vain we follow it into the 
Bodys it has reach'd. Our tardy Ap- 
prehenſions fail us, and can reach ro- 
thing beyond the Body it: ſelf, thro 
which it is diffus d. Wonderful Beiny, 
(if we may call it ſo) which Bodys ne- 
ver receive, except from others which 
loſe it; nor ever loſe, unleſs by impert- 
Ing it to others. Even without Change 
of Place it has its Force: And Bodys 
big with Motion labour to move, yet 
ſtir not; whilſt they expreſs an Energy 
beyond our Comprehenſion. 


© In vain too we purſue that Planten 
TiME, too ſmall, and yer too mighty 
for our Graſp; when ſhrinking to 2 
narrow point, it ſcapes our Hold, d 
mocks our ſcanty Thought by ſwelling 
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a to Eternity, an Object unproportion'd to Sect. 1. 
| « our Capacity, as is thy Being, O thou WWW 
| « Antient Cauſe ! older than Time, yet 
K young with freſh Eternity. 


« In vain we try to fathom the Abyſs 
«of SPACE, the Seat of thy extenſive 
« Being ; of which no Place 1s empty, no 
Void which is not full. 


« In vain we labour to underſtand that 
Principle of SENSE and THOVU OGH, 
« which ſeeming in us to depend ſo 
much on Motion, yet differs 0 much 
« from it, and from Matter it- ſelf, as not 
to ſuffer us to conceive how Thought 
« can more reſult from this, than this a- 
«* rife from Thought. But Thought we 
* own pre-eminent, and confeſs the real- 
* leſt of Beings; the only Exiſtence of 
which we are made ſure, by being con- 
% ſcious. All elſe may be only Dream and 
Shadow. All which even Senſe ſuggeſts 


may be deceitful, The SFENSE zt-ſelf 


* remains ſtill; REAsoN ſubſiſts; and 
* THouGuT maintains its Elderſbip of 
* Being. Thus are we in a manner con- 
* ſcious of that original and eternally ex- 
tent THouGuT, Whence we derive 
* our own, And thus the Aſſurance we 
* have of the Exiſtence of Beings above 
g our Senſe, and of Tyre, (the great 
Exemplar of thy Works) comes from 

| Aa 2 © Thee, 
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—> * who haſt thus communicated thy-gelf 
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« more immediately to us, ſo as in ſome 
« manner 1 inbabit within our Sou; 
* Thou who art Original Soul, diffuſe, 
« vital in all, inſpiriting the Whole. 


« ALL Nature's Wonders ſerve to ey. 
cite and perfect this Idea of their A. 
6 thor. "Tis here he ſuffers us to ſee, and 
©« even Converſe with him, in a manner 
« ſutable to our Frailty. How glorious j 
« jt to contemplate him, in this nobleſ 
* of his Works apparent to us, The Syſen 
* of tbe bigger World!“ 


HERE I muſt own, 'twas no ſmal 
Comfort to me, to find that, as our Ne. 
ditation turn'd, we were likely to get clear 
of an entangling abſtruſe Phzlo/ophy. I wa 
in hopes THEoOCLEs, as he proceeded, 
might ſtick clofer to Nature, ſince he va 
now come upon the Borders of our World 
And here I wou'd willingly have welcomd 
him, had I thought it ſafe at preſent © 
venture the leaſt Interruption, 


« BESIDES the neighbouring Planet, 
(continu'd he, in his rapturous Strain 
* what Multitudes of fix'd STARS di 
« we ſce ſparkle, not an hour ago, in tt 


« clear Night, which yet had hard) 
6 yieldel 
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| « yielded to the Day? How many others Sect. f. 
| « gre diſcover'd by the help of Art? Yet www 
F « how many remain ſtill, beyond the reach 
a of our Diſcovery! Crouded as they 
a ſeem, their Diſtance from each other is 
s a5 unmeaſurable by Art, as is the Diſ- 
s tance between them and us. Whence 


« we are naturally taught the Immenſity 


* « of that BEING, who thro' theſe im- 


« menſe Spaces has diſpos'd ſuch an Infi- 


4 « nite of Bodys, belonging each (as we 


« may well preſume) ro Syſtems as com- 


© © pleat as our own World : Since even the 


« ſmalleſt Spark of this bright Galaxy may 
« vie with this our SUN; which ſhining 
« now full out, gives us new Life, exalts 
* our Spirits, and makes us feel DIVINI- 
© TY more preſent. 


% PRoDIGIOUS ORB! Bright Source 
« of vital Heat, and Spring of Day! — 
* Soft Flame, yet how intenſe, how ac- 
tive! How diffuſive, and how vaſt a 
“ Subſtance ; yet how collected thus with- 
« in it-ſelf, and in a glowing Maſs con- 


= © find to the Center of this planetary 


World! —— Mighty Being! Brighteſt 
* Image, and Repreſentative of the Al- 


* © mighty ! Supreme of the corporeal 
+ © World! Unperiſhing in Grace, and of 
| © undecaying Youth ! air, beautiful, 
Land hardly mortal Creature! By what 
| © ſecret ways doſt thou receive the Sup- 
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3.“ plies which maintain Thee ſtill in ſuch 


Wee unweary'd Vigour, and un-exhauſted 


Medita- 
tion. 


e Glory ; notwithſtanding thoſe eternal. 


e ly emitted Streams, and that continual 
« Expence of vital Treaſures, which in— 
e lighten and invigorate the ſurrounding 
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Winds? 


* AROUND him all the PLaners 
with this cr Earth, fingle, or with A: 
tendants, continually move; ſeeking t 
receive the Bleſſing of his Light, and 
lively Warmth ! Towards him they 
ſcem to tend with prone deſcent, as 0 
their Center ; but happily controul' 
till by another Impulſe, they keep their 
heavenly Order; and in juſt Number, 
and exacteſt Meaſure, go the eternal 
Rounds. | 


«© BUT, O thou who art the Aur 
and Modifier of theſe various Motions! 
O /{cveretgn and ſole Mover, by whoke 
high Art the rolling Spheres are g0- 
vern'd, and theſe ſtupendous Bodys of 
our World hold their unrelenting Cour- 
ſes! O wife OEconomiſt, and powet- 
ful Chief, whom all the Elements and 
Powers of Nature ſerve! How hatt 
thou animated theſe moving Worlds! 
What Spirit or Soul infus'd ? What 
Biaſs fix'd? Or how encompals'd them 


in liquid iber, driving them as yo 
« {i 
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« Tyvs powerfully are the Sytem held 
« intire, and kept from fatal interfering. 
« Thus is our porderous GLOBE directed 
jn its annual Courſe; daily revolving on 
« jits own Center: whilſt the obſequious 
* Moon with double Labour, monthly 
« ſurrounding this our bigger Orb, attends 
« the Motion of her Siſter-Planet, and 
« pays in common her circular Homage 
«© to the Sun. 


« YET is this Marſion-GLoBE, this 
« Man-Container, of a much narrower 
* compaſs even than other its Fellow- 
* Wanderers of our Syſtem. How nar- 
* row then muſt it appear, compar'd with 
the capacious Syſtem of its own Sun? 
« And how narrow, or as nothing, in re- 
« ſpect of thoſe znnumerable Syſtems of o- 
ether apparent Suns? Yet how immenſe 
* a Body it ſeems, compar'd with ours 
« of human Form, a borrow'd Remnant 
« of its variable and oft-converted Sur- 
face? tho animated with a ſublime Ce- 
* leſtial Spirit, by which we have Rela- 
tion and Tendency to Thee our Heaven- 
ey Sire, Center of Souls; to whom theſe 
Spirits of ours by Nature tend, as earth- 
* ly Bodys to their proper Center. — 
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e ſtantly ! — But Thow alone compoſeſt 
e the Diſorders of the corporeal World, 
and from the reſtleſs and fighting El. 
* ments raiſeſt that peaceful Concord, and 
* conſpiring Beauty of the ever-flouriſh- 
ing Creation. Even ſo canſt thou con- 
vert theſe jarring Motions of intelligent 
« Beings, and in due time and. manner 
* cauſe them to find their Reſt ; making 
* them contribute to the Good and Per 
* fection of the UNIVERSE, thy a/ gend 
and perfect Work,” —— 


HERE again he broke off, looking on 
me as if he expected I ſhou'd ſpeak; 
which when he found plainly I wou'd not, 
but continu'd ſtill in a poſture of muſing 
Thought: Why PHILOCLES! (ſaid he, 
with an Air of Wonder) What can this 
mean, that you ſhou'd ſuffer me thus to 
run on, without the leaſt Interruption! 
Have you at once given over your icrupu- 
lous Philoſophy, to let me range thus at 
pleaſure thro' theſe aerial Spaces and imi- 
ginary Regions, where my capricious Fan- 
cy or caſy Faith has led me? I would 
have you to conſider better, and know, 
my PHILOCLEs, that J had never truſted 
my-ſelf with you in this Vein of Enthw 
/iajm, had I not rcly'd on you to govern 
it a little better. 


A RHAPSODY. 


from my muſing Poſture) you expect I 
ſhou'd ſerve you in the ſame capacity as 
chat Muſician, whom an antient Orator 
made uſe of at his Elbow, to ſtrike ſuch 
moving Notes as rais'd him when he was 

rceiv'd to fink; and calm'd him again, 
when his impetuous Spirit was tranſported 
in too high a Strain. 


You imagine right, reply'd TAE o- 
CLES; and therefore I am reſolv'd not to 
go on, till you have promis'd to pull me 
by the Sleeve when I grow extravagant. 

Be it fo, ſaid I; you have my Pro- 
mile, But how if inſtead of riſing 
in my Tranſports, I ſhou'd grow flat and 
tireſom : What Lyre or Inſtrument wou'd 
you imploy to raiſe me ? 


THe Danger, I told him, cou'd hard- 
ly be ſuppos'd to lie on this hand. His 
Vein was a plentiful one; and his Enthu- 
Jain in no likelihood of failing him. His 
Subject too, as well as his Numbers, wou'd 
bear him out. And with the Advantage of 
the rural Scene around us, his number'd 
Proſe, I thought, ſupply'd the room of 

the beſt Paſtoral Song. For in the man- 
ner I was now wrought up, 'twas as a- 
greeable to me to hear him, in this kind of 
Paſſion, invoke his Stars and Elements, as 

to 


Sect. 1. 
I rind then, faid I, (rouzing my-ſelf ww 
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Part 3.to hear one of thoſe amorous Sheplerg, 


— 
3. Woods and Rocks reſound the Name of 


tion. 


complaining to his Flock, and making the 


Her whom he ador' d. Begin therefore 
(continu'd I, ſtill preſſing him) Begin 2. 
new, and lead me boldly thro' your El. 
ments, Wherever there is danger, be it on 
either hand, I promiſe to give you warn- 
ing, when I perceive it. 


LET us begin then, ſaid he, with this 
our Element of EARTH, which yonder 
we ſee cultivated with ſuch Care by the 
early Swains now working in the Plain be- 
low.— * Unhappy reſtleſs Men, who 
“ firſt diſdain'd theſe peaceful Labour, 
* gentle rural Tasks, perform'd with ſuch 
Delight! What Pride or what Ambitim 
* bred this Scorn ? Hence all thoſe fatal 
« Evils of your Race! Enormous Luxi- 
* ry, deſpiſing homely Fare, ranges thro 
*« Seas and Lands, rifles the Globe; and 
* Men ingenious to their Miſery, work 
« out for themſelves the means of heavier 
* Labour, anxious Cares, and Sorrow : 
* Not fatisfy'd to turn and manure for 
* their Uſe the wholeſom and beneficial 
«* Mould of this their EART A, the 
« dig yet deeper, and ſeeking out imagi- 
« nary Wealth, they ſearch its very En- 
<« trails, 


we HI RF, 
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Sect. 1. 
« HERT, led by Curioſity, we find S WV 


« Minerals of different Natures, which 
« by their Simplicity diſcover no leſs of 
« the Divine Art, than the moſt com- 
« pounded of Nature's Works, Some are 
found capable of ſurprizing Changes; 
« others as durable, and hard to be de- 
« ſtroy'd or chang'd by Fire, or utmoſt 
Art. So various are the Subjects of 
our Contemplation, that even the Study 
« of theſe inglorious Parts of Nature, in 
« the nether World, is able it-ſelf alone 
« to yield large Matter and Employment 
« for the buſieſt Spirits of Men, who in 
the Labour of theſe Experiments can 
* willingly conſume their Lives. But 
* the noiſom poiſonous Steams which 
« the Earth breathes from theſe dark Ca- 
« yerns, Where ſhe conceals her Trea- 
« ſures, ſuffer not prying Mortals to live 
“long in this Search. 


* How comfortable is it to thoſe who 
* come out hence alive, to breathe a pu- 
* rer AIR! to ſee the rejoicing Light of 
* Day! and tread the fertile Ground! 
© How gladly they contemplate the Sur- 
* face of the Earth, their Habitation, 
heated and enliven'd by the Sun, and 
* temper'd by the freſh AIR of fanning 
* Breezes ! Theſe exerciſe the reſty Plants, 
and ſcour the unactive Globe. And 

« when 
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3.< when the Sun draws hence thick cloy. 


WY ded Steams and Vapours, tis only to di. 
« geſt and exalt the unwholeſom Particles, 
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and commit em to the ſprightly Alz; 
which ſoon imparting its quick and vi- 
tal Spirit, renders 'em again with im- 
provement to the Earth, in gentle 
Breathings, or in rich Dews and fruit- 
ful Showers. The ſame Al R, moving 
about the mighty Maſs, enters its Pores, 
impregnating the Whole : And both the 
Sun and A1R conſpiring, ſo animate 
this Motber-Earth, that tho ever breed- 
ing, her Vigour is as great, her Beauty 
as freſh, and her Looks as charming, as 
if ſhe newly came out of the forming 
Hands of her Creator. 


% How beautiful is the WATER 2. 
mong the inferior Earthly Works! 
Heavy, liquid, and tranſparent : with- 
out the ſpringing Vigour and expanlive 
Force of Air; but not without Activi- 
ty. Stubborn and un-yielding, when 
compreſs d; but placidly avoiding Force, 
and bending every way with ready Flu- 
ency | Inſinuating, it diſſolves the lum- 
pith Earth, frees the intangled Bodys 


procures their Intercourſe, and ſummons 


to the Field the keen terreſtrial Parti- 
cles; whoſe happy Strifes ſoon ending 
in ſtrict Union, produce the various 


“ Forms which we behold, How vaſt 
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« gte the Abyſſes of the Sea, where thisSe&. 7. 
« {oft Element is ſtor'd ; and whence the www 
« Sun and Winds extracting, raiſe it in- 
« to Clouds! Theſe ſoon converted in- 
« to Rain, water the thirſty Ground, 
« and ſupply a-freſh the Springs and Ri- 
vers; the Comfort of the neighbouring 
« Plains, and ſweet Refreſhment of all 


4 Animals. _— 


« ByT whither ſhall we trace the 
« Sources of the LIGHT? or in what 
« Ocean comprehend the luminous Mat- 
« ter ſo wide diffus'd thro' the immenſe 
« Spaces which it fills? What Seats ſhall 
« we aflign to that fierce Element of FIR E, 
« too active to be confin'd within the 
« Compaſs of the Sun, and not excluded 
« even the Bowels of the heavy Earth ? 
« The Air it-ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves 
« as its inferior Inſtrument. Even this 
« our Sun, with all thoſe numerous Suns, 
the glittering Hoſt of Heaven, ſeem to 
receive from hence the vaſt Supplies 
which keep them ever in their ſplendid 
State. The inviſible etherial Subſtance, 
« penetrating both liquid and ſolid Bodys, 
is diftus'd - thro'out the Univerſe. It 
* cheriſhes the cold dull maſſy Globe, 
and warms it to its Genter. It forms 
* the Minerals; gives Life and Growth 
* to Vegetables; kindles a ſoft, inviſible, 
Hand vital Flame in the Breaſts of living 

« Creatures 
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Part 3.“ Creatures; frames, animates, and nurſcs 
A © all the various Forms; ſparing, as well 


Medita- 


tian. 


“as imploying for their Uſe, thoſe /ilpþy. 
C rous and combuſtible Matters of which 
« they are compos d. Benign and gentle 
* amidft all, it ſtill maintains this happy 
* Peace and Concord, according to its 
ce ſtared and peculiar Laws. But theſe 
* once broken, the acquitted Being takes 
* its Courſe unrul'd. It runs impetuous 
* thro' the fatal Breach, and breaking into 
© viſible and fierce Flames, paſſes trium- 
e phant o'er the yielding Forms, convert- 
ing all into it-ſelf, and diſſolving now 
* thoſe Syſtems which it-ſelt before had 
c form'd. "Tis thus. 


HERE TRHEOCIEõ ſtopt on a ſud- 
den, when (as he imagin'd) I was put- 
ting my Hand out, to lay hold on his 


Sleeve. 


O PHILOCL ES, ſaid he, 'tis well re- 
member'd. I was growing too warm, I 
find; as well I might indeed, in this hv 
Element. And here perhaps I might have 
talk'd yet more myſteriouſly, had you 
been one who cou'd think otherwiſe than 
in the common way of the ſoft Flames of 
Love. You might, perhaps, have heard 
Wonders in this kind : © How all things 


„ had their Being hence, and how their 
« nobleſt 


— — — — 
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| « nobleſt End was to be here wrapt up, Sec. 1. 


« conſum'd and loſt.” 


Flights, I might poſſibly have gone near to 


| burn my Wings. 


IV DEEP, ſaid I, you might well ex- 
pect the Fate of I ARus, for your high- 
ſoaring. But this, indeed, was not what 


I fear d. For you were got above Dan- 


ger; and, with that devouring Element 
on your fide, had maſter'd not only the 
Sun himſelf, but every thing which ſtood 
in your way. I was afraid it might, in 
the iſſue, run to what they tell us of a 
univerſal Conflagration ; in which I knew 
not how it might go, poſſibly, with our 
GENIus. 


I Au glad, ſaid he, PHIL OCLESI to 
find this grown ſuch a Concern with 


you. But you may reſt ſecure here, if the 


Caſe you meant were that periodical Con- 


flagration talk'd of by ſome Philoſophers. 


For there the GENIUS wou'd of neceſſity 
be all in all: And in thoſe Intervals of 
Creation, when no Form, nor Species ex- 
iſted any-where out of the Divine Mind, all 
then was DEIT Y: All was that ON E, 
collected thus within it-ſelf, and ſubſiſting 
(as they imagin'd) rather in a more ſim- 
ple and perfect manner, than when mul- 
Uply'd in more ways; and becoming pro- 

1 ductive, 


But in theſe high WWW 
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Part z. ductive, it unfolded it-ſelf in the various 
VV Map of Nature, and this fair viſible Nord 


Bur for my part, ſaid I, (interrupting 
him) who can much better ſee Dt v1x;- 
TY unfolded, than in that invoh/d and 
ſolitary State before Creation; I cou'd wiſh 
you wou'd go a little further with me in 
the Map of Nature ; eſpecially if deſcend- 
ing from your lofty Flights, you wou'd 
be content to pitch upon this humble Spot 
of EARTH; where I cou'd better accom- 
pany you, where'er you led me. 


Bu r you, reply'd he, who wou'd con- 
fine me to this heavy Earth, mult yet al- 
low me the ſame Wings of Fancy. How 
elſe ſhall I fly with you, thro' different 
Climates, from Pole to Pole, and from the 
Frigid to the Torrid Zone? 


O, s AID I, for this purpoſe I will a 
low you the PEGASvs of the Poets, ot 
that wing'd Griffin which an Tralian Poet 
of the Moderns gave to one of his Heroes: 
Vet on this Condition, that you take 10 
ſuch extravagant Flight, as his was, © 
the Moon; but keep cloſely to this Orb of 
Earth, 


SINCE you will have it fo, reply 
THEOCLES, let us try firſt on the darkel 
| an 
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and moſt imperfe& Parts of our Map, Sect. 1. 
and fee how you can endure the Pro- WW 


ſpect, « How oblique and faintly 
« looks the Sun on yonder Climates, far 
« remov'd from him ! How tedious are 
« the Winters there | How deep the Hor- 
« rors of the Night, and how uncom- 
« fortable even the Light of Day! The 
freezing Winds employ their fierceſt 
| © Breath, yet are not ſpent with blowing. 
« The Sea, which elſewhere is ſcarce con- 
a fn'd within its Limits, lies here im- 
% mur'd in Walls of Chryſtal. The Snow 
(covers the Hills, and almoſt fills the 
E © loweſt Valleys. How wide and deep 
| © it lies, incumbent o'er the Plains, hiding 
© © the ſluggiſh Rivers, the Shrubs, and 
„Trees, the Dens of Beaſts, and Man- 
E © ſions of diſtreſs'd and feeble Men! 
dee! where they lie confin'd, hardly 
E © ſecure againſt the raging Cold, or the 
Attacks of the wild Beaſts, now Maſ- 
= © ters of the waſted Field, and forc'd by 
Hunger out of the naked Woods. —- 
= © Yet not diſhearten'd (ſuch is the Force 
of human Breaſts) but thus provided 
„for, by Art and Prudence, the kind 
* compenſating Gifts of Heaven, Men 
* and their Herds may wait for a Re- 
* teaſe, For at length the Sun approach- 
© Ing, melts the Snow, ſets longing Men 
Wat liberty, and affords them Means and 
* Time ro make proviſion againſt the 

Vol. 2, B b © next 
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next Return of Cold. It breaks the 
icy Fetters of the Main; where vaſt Sea. 
Monſters pierce thro' floating Iflangs, 
with Arms which can withitand the 
Chryſtal Rock : whilſt others, who of 
themſelves ſcem great as Iflands, are hy 
their Bulk alone arm'd againſt all but 
Man ; whoſe Superiority over Creature 
of ſuch ſtupendous Size and Force, ſhou'd 
make him mindful of his Privilege of 
Reaſon, and force him humbly to adore 
the great Compoſer of theſe wondrous 


Frames, and Author of his own ſuperior 


Wiſdom. 


« BuT leaving theſe dull Climates, 
little favour'd by the Sun, for thoſe hap- 
pier Regions, on which he looks more 
kindly, making perpetual Summer; How 
great an Alteration do we find? Hr 
purer Light confounds weak-fighted Mor- 
tals, pierc'd by his ſcorching Beam 
Scarce can they tread the glowing 
Ground, The Air they breathe cat- 
not enough abate the Fire which burns 
within their panting Breaſts, Their 
Bodys melt. O'ercome and fainting, 
they ſeek the Shade, and wait the cod 
Retreſhments of the Night. Yet of 
the bountros CREATOR beſtows othe! 
Refreſhments. He caſts a veil of Cl 
before em, and raiſes gentle Gali; f. 


vour'd by which, the Men and Bealts 
1 « puriue 
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« purſue their Labours ; and Plants re-Se&. 1, 
« freſh'd by Dews and Showers, can glad- WWV 
ly bear the warmeſt Sun-beams. 


AN p here the varying Scene opens 
« to new Wonders. We ſee a Country 
« rich with Gems, but richer with the 
« fragrant Sprces it affords, How gravely 
move the largeſt of Land-Creatures on 
« the Banks of this fair River! How 
« ponderous are their Arms, and vaſt 
« their Strength, with Courage, and a 
« Senſe ſuperior to the other Beaſts ! 
“ Vet are they tam'd, we fee, by Man- 
« kind, and brought even to fight their 
* Battels, rather as Allies and Confede- 
« rates, than as Slaves. But let us turn 
our Eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and 
more curious Objects; the numerous 
« and devouring Inſects on the Trees in 
* theſe wide Plains. How ſhining, ſtrong, 
and laſting are the ſubtile Threds ſpun 
from their artful Mouths ! Who, beſide 
« the All-oiſe, has taught em to compoſe 
the beautiful ſoft Shells, in which re- 
e cluſe and bury'd, yet ſtill alive, they 
* undergo ſuch a ſurprizing Change; 
when not deſtroy'd by Men, who 
* clothe and adorn themſelves with the 
* Labours and Lives of theſe weak Crea- 
© tures, and are proud of wearing ſuch in- 
* glorious Spoils? How ſumptuouſly ap- 
* parel'd, gay, and ſplendid, are all the va- 
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rious Inſects which feed on the other 
Plants of this warm Region! How 
beautiful he Plants themſelves in al! 
their various Growths, from the trium- 
phant Palm down to the humble M 


« Now may we ſee that happy Country 
where precious Gums and Balſams flow 
from Trees; and Nature yields her moſt 
delicious Fruits. How tame and trac- 
table, how patient of Labour and of 
Thirſt, are thoſe large Creatures ; who 
lifting up their lofty Heads, go led and 
loaden thro' theſe dry and barren Places! 
Their Shape and Temper ſhow them 
fram'd by Nature to ſubmit to Man, 
and fitted for his Service : who from 
hence ought to be more ſenſible of his 
Wants, and of the Divine Bounty, thus 
{upplying them. 


« BuT ſee! not far from us, that fe- 
tileſt of Lands, water'd and fed by 2 
friendly generous Stream, which, cre 
it enters the Sea, divides it-ſelf into ma- 
ny Branches, to diſpenſe more equally 
the rich and nitrous Manure, it beitows 
ſo kindly and in due time, on the ad- 
jacent Plains. Fair Image of that 
fruitful and exuberant Nature, who 
with a Flood of Bounty bleſſes all 
things, and, Parent-like, out of her ma- 


ny Breaſts ſends the nutritious Draught 
« 10 
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jn various Streams to her rejoicing Off- Sect. 1. 
« ſpring ! — Innumerable are the dubious WWW 


« Forms and unknown Species which drink 
« the ſlimy Current: whether they are 
« ſuch as leaving the ſcorch'd Deſarts, ſa- 
« tiate here their ardent Thirſt, and pro- 
« miſcuouſly engendring, beget a mon- 
« ſtrous Race; or whether, as it is ſaid, 
« by the Sun's genial Heat, active on the 
« fermenting Ooze, new Forms are gene- 
« rated, and iſſue from the River's fertile 
« Bed, — ——Sece there the noted Tyrant 
© of the Flood, and Terror of its Bor- 
« ders ! when ſuddenly diſplaying his hor- 
« rid Form, the amphibious Ravager in- 
e vades the Land, quitting his watry Den, 
e and from the deep emerging, with hi- 
« deous ruſh, ſweeps o'er the trembling 
« Plain, The Natives from afar behold 
* with wonder the enormous Bulk, ſprung 
« from ſo ſmall an Egg. With Horror 
they relate the Monſter's Nature, cruel 
* and deceitful : how he with dire Hypo- 
« crily, and falſe Tears, beguiles the Sim- 
« ple-hearted ; and inſpiring Tenderneſs 
* and kind Compaſhon, kilk with pious 
Fraud. — Sad Emblem of that ſpiritual 
Plague, dire Superſtition ! Native of this 
Soil; where firſt * Religion grew unſo- 
* clable, and among different Worſhipers 
* bred mutual Hatred, and Abhorrence of 


" YOL, MI fag. 59, 60, &c. 
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each others Temples. The Infection 
ſpreads : and Nations now profane one 
to another, war fiercer, and in Religion's 
Cauſe forget Humanity: whilſt ſavage 
Zeal, with meek and pious Semblance, 
works dreadful Maſſacre ; and for Hea- 
ven's ſake (horrid Pretence !) makes 
deſolate the Earth.—— 


« HERE let us leave theſe Monſters 
(glad if we cou'd here confine 'em !) 
and deteſting the dire prolifick Soil, fly 
to the vaſt Deſarts of theſe Parts. All 
ghaſtly and hideous as they appear, they 
want not their peculiar Beautys. The 
Wildneſs pleaſes. We ſeem to live alone 
with Nature. We view her in her in- 
moſt Receſſes, and contemplate her 
with more Delight in theſe original 
Wilds, than in the artificial Labyrinths 
and feign'd Wildernefles of the Palace. 
The Objects of the Place, the ſcaly Ser- 
pents, the ſavage Beaſts, and poiſonous 
Inſects, how terrible ſoever, or how 
contrary to human Nature, are beaute- 
ous in themſelves, and fit to raife our 
Thoughts in Admiration of that Divin- 
Wiſdom, ſo far ſuperior to our ſhort 
Views. Unable to declare the Uſe or 
Service of all things in this Univerle, 
we are yet aſſur'd of the Perfection of 
all, and of the Juſtice of that OEcomony, 
to which all things are ſubſervient, and 


« in 


in reſpe&t of which, Things ſeemingly Se&. 1. 
« deform'd are amiable; Diſorder becomes SWW 
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regular ; Corruption wholeſom ; and 
Poiſons (ſuch as theſe we have ſeen) 
prove healing and beneficial. 


« BuT behold ! thro' a vaſt Tract of 
Sky before us, the mighty Ar L As rears 
his lofty Head, cover'd with Snow a- 
bove the Clouds. Beneath the Moun- 
tain's foot, the rocky Country riſes into 
Hills, a proper Baſis of the ponderous 
Maſs above: where huge embody'd 
Rocks lie pil'd on one another, and 
ſeem to prop the high Arch of Heaven. 
See! with what trembling Steps 
poor Mankind tread the narrow Brink 
of the deep Precipices | From whence 
with giddy Horror they look down, miſ- 
truſting even the Ground which bears 
em; whilſt they hear the hollow Sound 
of Torrents underneath, and ſee the 
Ruin of the impending Rock ; with fal- 
ling Trees which hang with their Roots 
upwards, and ſeem to draw more Ruin 
after em. Here thoughtleſs Men, ſeiz'd 
with the Newneſs of ſuch Objects, be- 
come thoughtful, and willingly con- 
template the inceſſant Changes of this 
Earth's Surface. They ſee, as in one 
inſtant, the Revolurichs of paſt Ages, 
the fleeting Forms of Things, and the 
Decay even of this our Globe ; whoſe 
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ſider, whilſt the apparent Spoil and irre- 
parable Breaches of the waſted Moun- 
tain ſhew them the World ir-ſelf only 
as a noble Ruin, and make them think 
of its approaching Period. But here 
mid-way the Mountain, a ſpacious Bor- 
der of thick Wood harbours our wea- 
ry'd Travellers: who now are come 
among the ever-green and lofty Pines, 
the Firs, and noble Cedars, whoſe 
towring Heads ſcem endleſs in the 
Sky ; the reſt of Trees appearing only 
as Shrubs beſide them. And here a dif- 
ferent Horror ſeizes our ſhelter'd Tra- 
vellers, when they fee the Day dimi- 
niſh'd by the deep Shapes of the vaſt 
Wood ; which clofing thick above, 
ſpreads Darkneſs and eternal Night be- 
low. The faint and gloomy Light 
looks horrid as the Shade it-ſelf: and 
the profound Stillneſs of theſe Places 
impoles Silence upon Men, ſtruck with 
the hoarſe Echoings of every Sound 
within the ſpacious Caverns of the 
Wood. Here Space aſtoniſhes. Silence 
it- ſelf ſeems pregnant; whilſt an un- 
known Force works on the Mind, and 
dubious Objects move the wakeful Senſe. 
Myſterious Voices are either heard or 
fanſy'd : and various Forms of Dag 
ſeem to preſent themſelves, and appear 


more manifeſt in theſe ſacred Silvan 
| « Scenes; 
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« Scenes ; ſuch as of old gave riſe to Tem- Sect. 2 
« ples, and favour'd the Religion of the Www 


« antient World. Even we our-ſelves, who 
in plain Characters may read DIVINI- 
4 Ty from ſo many bright Parts of Earth, 
« chuſe rather theſe obſcurer Places, to 
« ſpell out that myſterious Being, which 
© to our weak Eyes appears at beſt under 
« Veil of Cloud,” —— 


HERE he paus'd a-while, and began 
to caſt about his Eyes, which before ſeem'd 
fix'd. He look'd more calmly, with an o- 
pen Countenance and free Air ; by which, 
and other Tokens, I cou'd eafily find we 
were come to an end of our Deſcriptions ; 
and that whether I wou'd or no, TH E 0- 
CLES was now reſolv'd to take his leave 
of the Sublime : the Morning being ſpent, 
and "1 Forenoon by this time well ad- 
vanc'd, 


SEC :-3. 


ETHINKS, ſaid he, Pyu1L.ocres! 
(changing to a familiar Voice) we 

had better leave theſe unſociable Places, 
whither our Fancy has tranſported us, and 
return to our-ſelves here again, in our 
more converſable Woods, and temperate 
Climates. Here no fierce Heats nor Colds 
annoy 


. 9 
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Part 3.annoy us, no Precipices nor Catara#; 1. 

WWV maze us. Nor need we here be afraid of 
our own Voices; whilſt we hear the Now; 
of ſuch a chearful Quire, and find the 
Echoes rather agreeable, and inviting yz 
to talk. 


I conFess, ſaid I, thoſe foreign Nymny}; ( 
(if there were any belonging to thoſe mi- | 
raculous Woods) were much too awful 
Beautys to pleaſe me. I found our fami- 
liar Home-Nymphs a great deal more to 
my humour. Vet for all this, I cannot 
help being concern'd for your breaking of 
juſt when we were got half the World 
over, and wanted only to take AMERICA 
in our way home. Indeed as for Eu- 
it ROPE, I cou'd excuſe your making any 
I great Tour there, becauſe of the little Vi. 
| riety it wou'd afford us. Beſides that it 
wou'd be hard to fee it in any view, 

| without meeting {till that politic Face of 
* Affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb u 
| in our philoſophical Flights. But for the 
® Weſtern Tra&, J cannot imagine why you 
ſhou'd neglect ſuch noble Subjects as ar 
there; unleſs perhaps the Gold and Sik, 
l to which I find you ſuch a bitter Eneny, 
4 frighted you from a Mother-Soil fo full d 
; it. If theſe Countrys had been as bare 
f of thoſe Metals as old SPARTA, W 
I | might have heard more perhaps of the 


Pervu's and MExico's than +; 
SIA 
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Asli and AFRICA. We might have Sect. 2. 
had Creatures, Plants, Woods, Mountains, WWW 
| Rivers, beyond any of thoſe we have 
paſs d. How ſorry am I to loſe the noble 
AMAZON! How ſorry 


Hrzr as I wou'd have proceeded, I 
ſaw ſo ſignificant a Smile on THEOCLES's 
Face, that it ſtopt me, out of Curioſity, | 
to aſk him his Thought. | y 


NoTHING, faid he; nothing but 018 
very Subject it- ſelf.— Go on.— fee you'll 
> finiſh it for me. The Spirit of this ſort 
of Prophecy has ſeiz d you. And PHIL o- 
CLEsS, the cold indifferent PH1LocLEs, 
is become a Purſuer of the ſame my/tertous 
BEAUTY. 


'Tis true, ſaid I, (TueocLes!) I 
own it. Your Genius, the Genius of the 
Place, and the GREAT GENIUs have 
at laſt prevail'd. I ſhall no longer reſiſt 
the Paſſion growing in me for Things of 

a natural kind ; where neither Art, nor Natural 

the Conceit or Caprice of Man has ſpoil'd Seats. 
their genuine Order, by breaking in upon 
that primitive State. Even the rude Rocks, 
the moſſy Caverns, the irregular unwrought 
Grotto s, and broken Falls of Waters, with 
all the horrid Graces of the Wilderneſs it- 
ſelf, as repreſenting NATURE more, will 
be the more engaging, and appear with a 
Magni- 
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of princely Gardens ——— But tell me 


Ladin ff the only People who are enamour' in 


this kind. 


E NTIHU- 
8 [ . 1d af 


are Lovers either of the Musks or the 


ſolitary Places. And I muſt own, that 


I intreat you, how comes it, That, ex. 
cepting a few Philoſophers of your fort 


this way, and ſeek the Words, the Ni. 
vers, or Sea-ſhores, are your poor yulgzr 
LovEeRs? 


SAY not this, reply'd he, of Loves; 
only. For is it not the fame with Poer; 
and all thoſe other Students in Navy 
and the Arts which copy after her? [ 
ſhort, is not this the real Caſe of all why 


GRACES? 


HowEeveR, ſaid I, all thoſe who ar 
deep in this romantic way, are locke 
upon, you know, as a People either plain 
ly out of their wits, or over-run with M. 
lancholy and * ENTHUSIASM. We a. 
ways endeavour to recall em from thel 


often when I have found my Fancy nu 
this way, I have check'd my-ſelf; no 
knowing what it was poſſeſs'd me, whe 
I was paſſionately ſtruck with Objects d 
this kind, 


* See Letter of Enthuſiaſm, towards the end. St 10 
above, p. 75. And VOI. III. 2. zo, &c. 
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1 d he, if we are at 
No wonder, reply d 7 e e Chadeus 


| loſs, when we purſue the Shadow for the 
Suh lance. For if we may truſt to what 
our Reaſoning has taught us; whatever in 
Nature is beautiful or charming, is only 


the faint Shadow of that F:r/# Beauty. So 2 


that every real Love depending on the 
Mind, and being only tbe Contemplation 
of Beauty, either as it really is in 1t-/elf, 
or as it appears imperfectly in the Objects 
© which ſtrike the Senſe ; how can the ra- 
tional Mind reſt here, or be fatisfy'd with 
the abſurd Enjoyment which reaches the 
Senſe alone? 


Fon this time forward then, ſaid I, 
I ſhall no more have reaſon to fear thoſe 

E Beautys which ſtrike a ſort of Melancholy, 
like the Places we have nam'd, or like 
= theſe ſolemn Groves, No more ſhall I 
avoid the moving Accents of /off Mufick, 
or fly from the enchanting Features of the 
faireſt human Face. 


Ir you are already, reply'd he, ſuch a 
Proficient in this new Love, that you are 
lure never to admire the Repreſentative- 


BrauTy, except for the ſake of the Ori- Original. 


ginal; nor aim at other Enjoyment, than of 
the rational kind; you may then be confi- 
dent. I am ſo; and preſume accor- 
dingly, to anſwer for my-ſelft, However I 

ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd not be ill ſatisfy'd, if you explain 
vour-ſelf a little better as to this Miſtake 
of mine you ſeem to fear. Wou'd i 
be any = to tell you, © That the Ah 
e ſurdity lay in ſeeking the Enjoymer 
« elſewhere than in the Subject loud? 

The Matter, I muſt confeſs, is ſtill myſte. 
rious. Imagine then, good Px11o- 
CLES, if being taken with the Beauty 
the Ocean which you ſee yonder at a dif. 
tance, it ſhou'd come into your head, t 
ſeek how to command it; and like fome 
mighty Admiral, ride Maſter of the Sea; 
wou'd not the Fancy be a little abſurd? 

Abſurd enough, in conſcience. The nent 
thing I ſhou'd do, 'tis likely, upon thi 
Frenzy, wou'd be to hire ſome Bark, and 
go in Nuptial Ceremony, V ENE TIA 
like, to wed the Gulf, which I might cil 
perhaps as properly my own. 


Lr who will call it theirs, reply" 
THEoOCLEsS, you will own the Enjoymat 


of this kind to be very different from that 


which ſhou'd naturally follow from the 
Contemplation of the Ocean's Beauty. Tis 
Bridegroom-Doge, who in his ſtately Bu 
centaur floats on the Boſom of his Tut 
T1s, has leſs Poſſeſſion than the poor Sir 
herd, who from a hanging Rock, or Point 
of ſome high Promontory, ſtretch d at l 
eaſe, forgets his feeding Flocks, while he 


admires ger Beauty. — But to come . 
: One, 
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home, and make the Queſtion ſtill more Se&. 2. 
familiar. Suppoſe (my PuiLocLEes!) WWW 
that, viewing ſuch a Tra& of Country, 

| 25 this delicious Vale we ſee beneath us, 

| you ſhou'd for the Enjoyment of the Pro- 

| * require the Property or Poſſeſſion of 

the L 


and. 


Tux covetous Fancy, reply'd I, wou'd 
be as abſurd altogether, as that other am- 
| bitious one. 


OPHriLocLtes! faid he; May I bring 
this yet a little nearer? And will you 
follow me once more? Suppoſe that be- 
ing charm'd, as you ſeem to be, with the 
F Beauty of theſe TREEs, under whoſe ſhade 
| we reſt, you ſhou'd long for nothing ſo 
much as to taſte ſome delicious Fruit of 
theirs; and having obtain'd of Nature 
ſome certain Reliſſʒ by which theſe Acorns 
or Berrys of the Wood became as palatable 

as the Figs or Peaches of the Garden, you 
} ſhou'd afterwards, as oft as you reviſited 


© theſe Groves, ſeek hence the Enjoyment of 


them, by fatiating your-ſelf in theſe new 
Delights, | 


Taz Fancy of this kind, reply'd I, 
wou d be fordidly Juxuriots; and as ab- 


ſurd, in my Opinion, as either of the for- 
mer, 


CAN 
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ö Ca you not then, on this occaſion, 
Enjeynnt: aid he, call to mind ſome other Furm ct 
| a fair kind among us, where the Admirz- 
# tion of Beauty is apt to lead to as irregular 
a Conſequence ? 


AER. 


I FEAR'D, ſaid I, indeed, where this 
wou'd end, and was apprehenſive you 
wou'd force me at laſt to think of certain 
| powerful FoRMs in human Kind, which 
7 draw after em a Set of eager Deſre, 
{4 Wiſhes and Hopes; no way ſutable, I muſt 
1 confeſs, to your rational and refin'd Con- 
l; templation of Beauty. The Proportions 
of this living Architecture, as wonderful as 
they are, inſpire nothing of a ſludious or 
4 contemplatrve kind. The more they are 
* view'd, the further they are from fatisly- 
! ing by mere View. Let that which fat 
\ fies be ever ſo diſproportionable an Effet, 
i” or ever ſo foreign to its Cauſe ; cenſure it 
ſy as you pleaſe, you muſt allow however 


3 


that it's natural. So that you, T x80 
CL Es, for ought I ſee, are become the A. 
cuſer of NATURE, by condemning 4 1 


tural Enjoyment. 

1 FAR be it from us both, ſaid he, to 
1 condemn @ Foy which is from Nature 
1 But when we ſpoke of the Enjoyment df 


theſe Woods and Proſpects, we undet- 


ſtood by ir a far different kind from * 
0 


4 e RY Ys * * 
— — „„ os „ pO 1 


— = 
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of che inferior Creatures, who rifling in Sect. 2. 


theſe places, find here their choiceſt Food. WWW 
Yet we too live by taſteful Food ; and feel 
thoſe other Joys of Senſe in common with 
them. But twas not here, my PRT 
F LoCLES! that we had agreed to place 
| our Cod; nor conſequently our Enjoyment. 
We who were rational, and had Minds, 
© methought, ſhou'd place it rather in thoſe 
E Minps; which were indeed abus d, and 
E cheated of their real Good, when drawn 
to ſeek abſurdly the Enjoyment of it in 
E the Objects of Senſe, and not in thoſe Ob- 
| jets they might properly call heir own * 
in which kind as I remember, we com- 
= prehended all which was truly Fair, Gene- 
| rous, or Good. 


So that BEAUTY, faid I, and Goo p, Buy 
with you, TAHEOCLES, I perceive are * G. 
ſtill * one and the ſame. 


* TIS SO, faid he. And thus are we 
return' d again to the Subject of our Yeſter- 

| day's Morning-Converſation. Whether 1 
have made good my Promiſe to you, in 
ſhewing + the true Good, I know not. 
But ſo, doubtleſs, I ſhou'd have done with 
good ſucceſs, had I been able in my poetick 
Extaſys, or by any other Efforts, to have 


_ ® Supra, p. 238, Kc. T Supra, p. 245. 
Val. 2, Cc led 
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Part z. led you into ſome deep View of Natur; 
and the Sovereign GENIUS. We ther 


Beauty 
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p 


and Gd, had prov'd the Force of Divine Bx auty, 


and form'd in our-ſelves an Obye# capabl 
and worthy of real Enjoyment. 


O TuzOcrI ES! faid I, well do I ue. 
member now the Terms in which you en- 
gag'd me, that Morning when you he. 
ſpoke my Love of this myſterious Beauty 
You have indeed made good your part af 
the Condition, and may now claim me for 
a Proſelyte. If there be any ſeeming Ex. 
travagance in the caſe, I muſt comfort ny: 
ſelf the beſt I can, and conſider that al 
found Love and Admiration is * ExTuay 
SIASM: ©* The Tranſports of Poets, the 
Sublime of Orators, the Rapture of My 
* ſictans, the high Strains of the Virtuy; 
*« all mere ENTHUSIASM! Even Lean. 
« 7117 it- ſelf, the Love of Arts and Curii 
« 7ys, the Spirit of Travellers and Adr. 
« tures; Gallantry, War, Heroiſin; Al, 
«al ENTHUSIASM!Y” Tis enough; 
I am content to be this new Enthuſiaſt, in 
a way unknown to me before. 


AN PD I, replyd THEO CIES, am co» 
tent you ſhou'd call this Love of on 
ENTHusSIASM: allowing it the Priv 
lege of its Fellow-Paſſions. For is iber 


* VOI. I. p. 53, 54+ 
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a fair and plauſible Enthuſiaſin, a reaſona- Sect. 2. 
ble Extaſy and Tranſport allow'd to other WWW 
Subjects, ſuch as Architecture, Painting, 
Muſick; and ſhall it be exploded here ? 
Are there Senſes by which all thoſe other 
Graces and Perfections are perceiv'd ? and 
none by which this higher Perfection and 
Grace is comprehended ? Is it fo pre- 
poſterous to bring that Enthuſiaſm hither, 
and transfer it from thoſe /econdary and 
ſcanty Objects, to this original and compre- . 
hen//ve One? Obſerve how the Cale ſtands 
in all thoſe other Subjects of Art or Sci-4:. 
ence, What difficulty to be in any de- 
gree knowing! How long ere a true 74e Jud: 
is gain d! How many things ſhocking, Z, 
how many offenſive at firſt, which after- 
wards are known and acknowledg'd the 
higheſt Beautys ! For tis not inſtantly we 
acquire the Senſe by which theſe Beautys 
are diſcoverable. Labour and Parns are re- 
quir'd, and Time to cultivate a natural Ge- 
nius, ever ſo apt or forward. But Who is 
there once thinks of cultivating 72s Soil, 
or of improving any Senſe or Faculty hre. 
which Nature may have given of his. 
kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be 
dull then, as we are, confounded, and at 
a lols in theſe Affairs, blind as to This 
higher Scene, Zheſe nobler Repreſentations ? 
Which way ſhou'd we come to under- 
ſtand better ? which way be knowing in 
tbeſs Beautys? Is Study, Science, or 

| Cc 2 Learning 
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Part 3. Learning neceſſary to underſtand all Beay. 


Chief 


Science. 


Beauty. 


A tys elſe? And for the Sovereign Br avurty, 


is there no Skill or Science requir'd ? In 
Painting there are Shades and maſter]y 
Strokes, which the Vulgar underſtand nor, 
but find fault with: in Architecture there 
is the Ruſtich; in Muſick the Chromatich 
kind, and skilful Mixture of Diſſmancys, 
And is there nothing which anſwers to 
this, in The WHOLE ? 


I MusT confeſs, ſaid I, I have hl. 
therto been one of thoſe Vulgar, who 
cou'd never reliſh the Shades, the Ruftich, 
or the D:ſſonancys you talk of. I have ne- 
ver dreamt of ſuch Maſter-pieces in Na- 
TURE. Twas my way to cenſure freely 
on the firſt view. But I perceive I am 
now oblig'd to go far in the purſuit of 
Beauty; which lies very abſconded and 
deep: And if ſo, I am well aſſur'd that 
my Enjoyments hitherto have been very 
ſhallow. I have dwelt, it ſeems, all this 
while upon the Surface, and enjoy'd only 
a kind of ſlight ſuperficial Beautys ; hav- 
ing never gone in ſearch of Beauty 1t-ſel}, 
but of what I fanſy'd ſuch. Like the reſt 
of the unthinking World, I took for gran- 
ted that what I liked was beautiful ; and 
what I rejoic'd in, was my Good. I ne- 


ver ſcrupled loving what I fanſy'd ; and 


aiming only at the Enjoyment of what ! 
lov'd, I never troubled my-ſelf with ex- 
amining 
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amining what tbe Subjects were, nor ever Sect. 2 


heſitated about their Choice. 


BEGIN then, ſaid he, and chuſe. Sec 
what the Subjects are; and which you 
wou'd prefer; which honour with your 
Admiration, Love and Eſteem. For by 
theſe again you will be honour'd in your 
turn. Such, PuilLocrs, as is the 
Worth of theſe Companions, ſuch will 
your Worth be found. As there is Empti- 
neſs or Fulneſs here, ſo will there be in 
your Enjoyment. See therefore where 
Fulneſs is, and where Emptineſs. See in 
what Subject reſides the chief Excellence: 
where BEAUTY reigns: where tis 7#- 
tire, per fed, abſolute ; where broken, im- 
ſerfect, ſhort. View theſe terreſtrial Beau- 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of 
Excellence, and is able to attract. See 
that which either really is, or ſtands as in 
the room of Fair, Beautiful, and Good : 
« A Maſs of Metal; a Tra& of Land; a 
„Number of Slaves; a Pile of Stones; 
* a human Body of certain Lineaments 
and Proportions,” Is this the higheſt 
of the kind? Is BEAT founded then 
in Body only; and not in Action, Life, or 
Operation? 


HotDp! hold! faid I, good TAE o- 


CLES! you take this in too high a Key, 
above my reach, If you wou'd have me 
| Cc 3 accom- 


_— —— ED 
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Part 4.accompany you, pray lower this Strain 3 


little; and talk in a more familiar way, 
Beauty. 


THUS THEN, faid he, (ſmiling) 
Whatever Paſſion you may have for her 
Beautys; I know, good PH ILO CL ES, you 
are no ſuch Admirer of Wealth in any 
kind, as to allow much Beauty to it; eſpe- 
cially in a rude Heap or Maſs. But in 
Medals, Coins, Imboſt-work, Statues, and 
well-fabricated Pieces, of whatever fort, 
you can diſcover Beauty, and admire the 


Kind. True, ſaid I ; but not for the 
Metal's fake. Tis not then the Meta! 
or Matter which is beautiful with you. 

No. Bur tbe Art. Certain- 
ly. The Art then is the Beauty, 

Night. And tbe Art is that which 
beautifies. The ſame. So that 
the Beautifying, not the Beautify'd, is the 
really Beautiful. - Ir ſeems ſo. For 


that which is beautify'd, is beautiful on- 
ly by the acceſſion of ſomething beauti- 
tying : and by the receſs or withdrawing 
of the ſame, it ceaſes to be beautiful. 

Be it, In reſpe& of Bodys there- 
fore, Beauty comes and goes. So we 
ſec. Nor is the Body it- ſelf any Cauſe 
either of its coming or ſtaying. None. 

So that there is no Principle of Beauty 
in Body. None at all. For Body 
can no- way be the Cauſe of Beauty to 4 
| L lell. 
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ſelf. No-way. Nor govern nor re- Sect. 2. 
gulate it⸗ſelf. Nor yet this. Nor 


mean nor intend it-ſelf. Nor this nei- 
ther. Muſt not Flat there, which 
means and intends for it, regaulates and 
orders it, be the Principle of Beauty to 
it? Of neceſſity. And what 
muſt that be? MINꝰ, I ſuppoſe; 
for what can it be elſe? 


HERE then, ſaid he, is all I wou'd 
have explain d to you before: That he 
« Beautiful, the Fair, the Comely, were 
« never in the Matter, but in the Art and 
« Dejign ; never in Body it- ſelf, but in the 
« Form or forming Power.” Does not the 
beautiful Form confeſs this, and ſpeak the 
Beauty of the Deſign, whene'er it ſtrikes 
you? What is it but he Degu which 
ſtrikes? What is it you admire but 

MIND, or the Effect of Mind? Tis Mind 
alone which forms. All which is void of 
Mind is horrid: and Matter formleſs is 
Deformity it-ſelf. 


Or all Forms then, faid I, Thoſe (ac- 
cording to your Scheme) are the moſt 
amiable, and in the firſt Order of Beauty, 
which have a power of making other 
Forms themſelves: From whence methinks 
they may be ſtyl'd 4 forming Forms. 
So far I can eaſily concur with you, and 
gladly give the advantage to the human 

Cc 4 Form, 
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Part 3. Form, above thoſe other Beautys of Man' 
Formation. The Palaces, Equipages and 
Beau). Eſtates ſhall never in my account be 
brought 'in competition with the original 
Irving Forms of Fleſh and Blood. And for 
the other, the dead Forms of Nature, the 
Metals and Stones, however precious and 
dazling; I am reſolv'd to reſiſt their 
Splendour, and make abject Things of 
'em, even in their higheſt Pride, when 
they pretend to ſer off human Beauty, 
— are officiouſly brought in aid of 40. 
air. 


O-d:r:of Do you not ſee then, reply'd TAO. 
Beau. ELES, that you have eſtabliſh'd Three De- 
grees or Orders of Beauty ? As how! 

Firſt Or- Why firſt, the dead Forms, as you proper- 
r. ly have call'd em, which bear a Faſhion, 
and are form'd, whether by Man, or Na- 

ture; but have no forming Power, no Ac- 

tion, or Intelligence. Right. Next, 

and as the ſecond kind, the Forms which 

—_ Or-form ; that is, which have Intelligence, 
Action, and Operation. Right ſtill 

Here therefore is double Beauty. For 

here is both the Form (the Efe# of 
Mind) and Mind it-ſelf : The firſt kind 

low and deſpicable in reſpe& of this o- 

ther; from whence the dead Form re- 
ceives its Luſtre and Force of Beauty. 

For what is a mere Body, tho a human 


one, and ever ſo exactly faſhion'd, if in. 
| var 
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| ward Form be wanting, and the Mind Sect. 2. 
be monſtrous or imperfect, as in an Idiot, 
or Savage ? This too I can appre- 
hend, faid I; but where is the third | 


| Order? 


| Have patience, reply'd he, and ſee 
| firſt whether you have diſcover'd the 
whole Force of this ſecond Beauty. How 
| elſe ſhou'd you underſtand the Force of 
| Love, or have the Power of Enjoyment ? 
Tell me, I beſeech you, when firſt you 
| nam'd theſe the Forming Forms, did you 
think of no other Productions of theirs 

beſides the dead Kinds, ſuch as the Palaces, 
the Coins, the Brazen or the Marble Fi- 
gures of Men? Or did you think of ſome- 


thing nearer Lyfe ? 


I cov'd eaſily, faid I, have added, 
that theſe Forms of ours had a Virtue of 
producing other living Forms, like them- 
ſelves. But this Virtue of theirs, I thought 
was from another Form above them, and 
cou'd not properly be call'd their Virtue 
or Art; if in reality there was 4 ſuperior 
Art, or ſomething Arti/t-like, which gui- 
ded their Hand, and made Tools of them 
in this ſpecious Work. 


Hareeily thought, laid he! You 
have prevented a Cenſure which I hardly 
imagin d you cou'd eſcape. And here — 

ve 
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Part z. have unawares diſcover'd that 7hird Orde; 


Order. 


e Beauty, which forms not only ſuch 2 


we call mere Forms, but even de Van, 
which form. For we our: ſelves are not. 
ble Architects in Matter, and can ſhey 
lifeleſs Bodys brought into Form, and 
faſhion'd by our own hands: but that 
which faſhions even Minds themſelye, 
contains in it-ſelf all the Beautys faſhiond 
by thoſe Minds; and is conſequently the 
Principle, Source, and Fountain of ll 
Beauty. 
It ſeems ſo, 


THEREFORE whatever Beauty ap- 
pears in our /econd Order of Forms, or 


whatever is deriv'd or produc'd from 


thence, all this is eminently, principally, 
and originally in this 44% Order of Supreme 
and Sovereign Beauty. 

True. 


Tus Architecture, Muſick, and al 
which is of human Invention, reſolves i- 
ſelf into this Ja Order. | 

Right, ſaid I: and thus all the Ent 
fraſms of other kinds reſolve themſelves in. 
to ours. The faſhionable Kinds borrow 
from us, and are nothing without Us: 
We have undoubtedly the Honour of be. 
ing Originals. 


NOW 


cu rer reer 
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NOW therefore ſay again, reply'd 
TurocLEs; Whether are thoſe Fa- 
| bricks of Architecture, Sculpture, and the 
reſt of that ſort, the greateſt Beautys 
which Man forms; or are there greater 
and better? None which I know, 
reply'd I. Think, think again, ſaid 
he: and ſetting aſide thoſe Productions 
which juſt now you excepred againſt, as 
Maſter- pieces of another Hand; think What 
there are which more immediately proceed 
from us, and may more truly be term'd our 
Iſſue. I am barren, ſaid I, for this 
time: you muſt be plainer yet, in helping 
me to conceive. How can I help 
you, reply'd he? Wou'd you have me be 
conſcious for you, of that which is imme- 
diately your own, and is ſolely in, and 
from your-ſelf 2 You mean my Sen- 


timents, ſaid J. Certainly, reply'd . 


he: and together with your Sentiments, 
your Reſolutions, Principles, Determina- 
tions, Actions; whatſoever is handſom and 
noble in the kind; whatever flows from 
your good Underſtanding, Senſe, Knowleds 
and Will; whatever is ingender'd in your 


Heart, (good PRHILOCLESI) or derives . 


t-ſelf from your Parent-MiN p, which 
unlike to other Parents, is never ſpent or 
exhauſted, but gains Strength and Vigor 
by producing. So Nu, my Friend! have 

prov'd 


enera- 


3 tion. 
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Part 3.prov'd it, by many a Work: not ſoffering 
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tat fertile Part to remain idle and un. 


active. Hence thoſe good Parts, which 
from a natural Genius you have raisd by 
due Improvement. And here, as I car. 
not but admire the pregnant Genius, and 
Parent-Beauty ; ſo am I fatisfy'd of the 
Offspring, that it is and will be ever beay. 


I Toox the Compliment, and wiſhd 


(I rold him) the Caſe were really as he im 
gin'd, that I might juſtly merit his Eſteem 


and Love. My Study therefore ſhou'd be 


Source. 


Pregnan- 


to grow beautiful, in his way of Beauy; 
and from this time forward I wou'd do al 
I-cou'd to propagate that lovely Race df 
mental Children, happily ſprung from ſuch 
a high Enjoyment, and from a Union with 
what was Faireſt and Beſt, But tis you, 
THrtoCcLEs, continu'd I, muſt help ny 
labouring Mind, and be as it were the 
Midwife to thoſe Conceptions ; which ell, 
I fear, will prove abortive. 


You do well, reply'd he, to give me 
the Midwife's part only: For the Mind 
conceiving of zt-ſelf, can only be, as you 
ſay, afifted in the Birth. Its Pregnancy i 
from its Nature. Nor cou'd it ever hut 


been thus impregnated by any other Min 
than that which form'd it at the begit 


ning; and which, as we have already 
prov'd 
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Do you maintain then, ſaid I, that 
© theſe mental Children, the Notions and 

Principles, of Fair, Juſt, and Honeft, with 
© the reſt of theſe Ideas, are innate? _ 


E ANATOMISTS, ſaid he, tell us that 
the Eggs, which are Principles in Body, 
are innate ; being form'd already in the 
Fetus before the Birth. But When it is, 
whether before, or at, or after the Birth, 
or at What time after, that either theſe, 
gor other Principles, Organs of Senſation, 
or Senſations themſelves, are firſt form'd 
in us, is a matter, doubtleſs, of curious 
E Speculation, but of no great Importance. 

The Queſtion is, whether the Principles 
ſpoken of are from Art, or Nature? If 
from Nature purely; tis no matter for the 
Time: nor wou'd I contend with you, 
tho you ſhou'd deny Life it- ſelf to be in- 
nate, as imagining it follow'd rather than 
8 the moment of Birth. But this 
1 am certain of; that Lie, and the Senſa- 
ions which accompany Life, come when 
they will, are from mere Nature, and no- 
thing elſe. Therefore if you diſlike the 
word Innate, let us change it, if you will, 
for InSTINCT; and call Inſtinct, that /ina 
which Nature teaches, excluſive of Art, 
Culture, or Diſcipline, 

Content, ſaid I, 

LzAvinG 


rov'd, is Original to all mental, as well Sect. 2. 
as other Beauty. "OUTER 


Irnate 
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Genera- 
tion. 
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LEAVIN then, reply'd he, thoſe ad. 
mirable Speculations to the Virtugſ, the 
Anatomiſts, and School-Drvines ; we my 
ſafely aver, with all their Conſents, thy 
the ſeveral Organs, particularly thoſe ( 
Generation, are form'd by Nature. Whe. 
ther is there alſo from Nature, think yo, 
any Inſtinct for the after-Uſe of them? 0. 
whether muſt Learning and Experience im. 
print this Uſe? Tis imprinted, {i 
I, enough in Conſcience. The Imprefiin, 
or Inſtindt, is ſo ſtrong in the Caſe, tha 
twou'd be abſurdity not to think it nt 
ral, as well in our own Species, as in other 
Creatures: amongſt whom (as you hare 
already taught me) not only the mere en- 
gendring of the Young, but the varios 
and almoſt infinite Means and Methods 
of providing for them, are all foreknown, 
For thus much we may indeed dilcern in 
the preparatory Labours and Arts of thk 
wild Creatures; which demonſtrate their 


Pr--m- anticipating Fancys, Pre-conceptions, or Pri 
ceptions. ſenſations ; if 1 may uſe a word you tavgit 


me * yeſterday. 


I ALLow your Expreſſion, ſaid Txr- 
OCLES, and will endeavour to ſhow yu 
that the ſame Pre-conceptions, of a higher 
degree, have place in human Kind, 0D» 


Pag. 307. 
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ſo, faid I, I intreat you: For ſo far am Sect. 2. 
I from finding in my-ſelf theſe Pre-con- WWW 
ceptions of Fair and Beautiful, in your 
ſenſe, that methinks, till now of late, I 
have hardly known of any thing like 
them in Nature, How then, faid he, 
wou'd you have known that outward Fair 
and Beautiful of human Kind ; if ſuch an 
Object (a fair fleſhly one) in all its Beau- 
ty, had for the firſt time appear'd to you, 
by your-lelf, this morning, in theſe Groves? 
Or do you think perhaps you ſhou'd have 
been unmov'd, and have found no diffe- 
rence between this Form and any other ; if 


firſt you had not been n/trufted ? 


I nave hardly any Right, reply'd I, 
to plead this laſt Opinion, after what I 
have own'd juſt before. 


Wr then, ſaid he, that I may ap- 
pear to take no advantage againſt you; 
I quit the dazling Form, which carrys ſuch 
a Force of complicated Beautys ; and am 
contented to conſider ſeparately each of 
thoſe {imple Beautys, which taken all to- 
gether, create this wonderful effect. For 
you will allow, without doubt, that in 
reſpect of Bodys, whatever is commonly 
laid of the unexpreſſible, the unintelligible, 
the 1-knmo-not-what- of Beauty; there can 
lie no Myſtery here, but what plainly 

belongs 
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Part — either to Figure, Colour, Motion ot 


WY Su 


Beauty 
Boa). 


Beauty of 


Soul, 


As real, 


_ nee/-knowledg'd. No ſooner are ACTIONS 
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Omitting therefore the 7hyee lat- 


7 ter, and their dependent Charms; let vs 


view the Charm in what is ſimpleſt of 
all, mere Figure, Nor need we go þ 
high as Sculpture, Architecture, or the 
Deſigns of thoſe who from this Study of 
Beauty have rais'd ſuch delightful Artz 
Tis enough if we conſider the ſimpleſt 
of Figures; as either a round Ball, a Cutz, 
or Dye. Why is even an Infant pleas4 
with the firſt View of theſe Proportions? 
Why is the Sphere or Globe, the Cylinder 
and Obeliſe prefer d; and the irregular 
Figures, in reſpect of theſe, rejected and 
deſpis'd ? 


I AM ready, reply'd I, to own there 
is in certain Figures a natural * Beauty, 


which the Eye finds as ſoon as the Objet 
is preſented to it. | 


Is there then, ſaid he, a natural Beau- 
ty of Figures? and is there not as natural 
a one of AcT1ioNs? No ſooner the Eye 
opens upon Figures, the Ear to Sound, 
than ſtraight the Beautiful reſults, and 


Grace and Harmony are known and ac- 


ſari Þ 2 ' 
— "* view'd, no ſooner the human Affections and 


Pag. 28. 
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Pajions diſcern'd (and they are molt of Sect. 2. 
em as ſoon diſcern'd as felt) than ſtraight WW 
an 1imoard EVH diſtinguiſhes, and ſees the 

Fair and Shapely, the Amiable and Admira- 
ble, apart from the Deform'd, the Foul, the las, . 


Odious, or the Deſpicable. How is it poſſi- ural. 


ble therefore not to own, „That as theſe 
« Diſtinctions have their Foundation in 
« Nature, the Diſcernment it-ſelf is natu- 
« ral, and from NATURE alone?” 


Ir this, I told him, were as he repre- 
ſented it ; there cou'd never, I thought, 
be any Diſagreement among Men concern- 
ing Actions and Behaviour : as which was 
Baſe, which Worthy ; which Handſom, and 
which Deform'd. But now we found per- 
petual Variance among Mankind ; whole 
Differences were chiefly founded on this 
Diſagreement in Opinion ; “ The one af- 
* firming, the other denying, that this, or 
that, was fit or decent.” 


EveN by this then, reply'd he, it ap- 
pears there is Fitneſs and Decency in Ac- 
tions; ſince the Fit and Decent is in this 7 Fir, 
Controverſy ever pre-ſuppos'd: And whilſt — vac 
Men are at odds about the Subjects, the 
Thing it-ſelf is univerſally agreed. For 
neither is there Agreement in Judgments 
about other Beautys. Tis controverted 
Which is the fineſt Pile, the lovelieſt 
Maße, or Face? But without controverſy, 


Vol. 2. D d 'tis 
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tis allow'd *“ There is a Bravrty of 


each kind.” This no-one goes about tg 


Standard 


on A. 


teach : nor is it learnt by any; but can. 
Feſsd by All. All own the Standard, Ry 
and Meaſure : But in applying it to Things 
Diſorder ariſes, Ignorance prevails, Intereſt 
and Paſſion breed Diſturbance. Nor can it 


| Otherwiſe happen in the Affairs of Life, 


Confirma- 


tion. 


whilſt that which intereſts and engages 
Men as Good, is thought different from 
that which they admire and praiſe as H. 
gt. — But with us, PHILO CSCI ESI ti 
better ſettled; ſince for our parts, ve 
have already decreed, © That * Beauty and 
“ Good are (till the ſame.” 


I REMEMBER, faid I, what you 
forc'd me to acknowledg more than once 
before. And now, good THEO CIES 
that I am become ſo willing a Diſciple, I 
want not ſo much to be convinc'd, me- 
thinks, as to be confirmd and f{rengthen'd, 
And I hope this laſt Work may prove your 
eaſieſt Taſk, | 


Nor unleſs you help in it yorr-ſelf, r 
ply'd TyHtocLEs: For this is neceſſary, 
as well as becoming. It had been indeed 
ſhameful for you to have yielded without 
making good Reſiſtance, To help ones 


Pag. 238, 245, 399- 
fel 
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ſelf to be convinc'd, is 20 prevent Reaſon, Sect. 2. 
and beſpeak Error and Deluſion. But up- 
on fair Conviction, to give our heart up 
to the evident fide, and reinforce the Im- 
preſſion, this is 70 oy Reaſon heartily. 
And thus we may be ſaid honefily to per- 


ſuade our: ſelves. Shew me then how 


[ may beſt perſuade my-ſelf. 


Have courage, faid he, Pu1LocLEes! 
(raiſing his Voice) Be not oftended that I 
ſay, Have Courage! "Tis COWARDICE 
alone betrays us. For whence can falſe 
Shame be, except from Cowardice ? To be 
aſham'd of what one is ſure can never be 
ſhameful, muſt needs be from the want of 
Reſolution. We ſeek the Right and Wrong 
in things; we examine what is Honoura- 


ble, what Shameful : and having at laſt de- 


termin'd, we dare not ſtand to our own 


judgment, and are aſham'd to own there 


is really a Shameful and an Honourable. 
* Hear me (ſays one who pretends to va- 
ue PRHILO CIES, and be valu'd by 
him) There can be no ſuch thing as 
« real Valuableneſs or North; nothing in 
« it-ſelf eſtimable or amiable, odious or 
* ſhameful. All is OpIN ION: Tis Opi- Opinion, 
nion which makes Beauty, and unmakes 
it. The Graceful or Ungraceful in 
things, the Decorum and its Contrary, 


* the Amiable and Un-amiable, Vice, Vir- Meaſure of 
0 8 . 
tue, Honour, Shame, all this is founded “ _ 
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Part 3.“ in Oßinion only. OpIN ION is the 


Feed 
of this. 


Sh N 4 . 


«* Law and Meaſure, Nor has Opiniun any 
« Rule beſides mere CHANCE; which 
« vaxys it, as Cuflom varys: and makes 
* now this, now that, to be thought wor- 
« thy, according to the Reign of Faſlss, 
« and the aſcendent Power of Files 
ien. What ſhall we fay to ſuch 
a one? How repreſent to him his Ablur- 
dity and Extravagance! Will he deſiſt the 
ſooner? Or ſhall we aſk what Shane, * 
of one who acknowledges no Shae 


l? Yet he derides, and crics, Nidi- 


culgns ! By what Right? what Ti- 
tle? For thus, if I were PuILOCILISs 
wou'd I defend my-ſelf: © Am I ridicu— 
« lous? As how? Vat 1s ridiculous? 
% Froery-thing ? or Nothing ?” Ri- 
diculous inc deed ! But ſomet] hing 
then, ſomething there is Rzd:ciilgns : and 
the Notion, it ſeems, 1s right, « of 4 
« Shameful and a Ridicubus, in things,” 
How then ſhall we apply the Notion? 
For this being wrong apply'd, cannot it- 
ſelf but be ridiculous. Or will he who 
Cries SHAME, refuſe to acknowledg ary 
in his turn? Does he not bluſh, nor ſeem 
diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion ? It he 
does, the Caſe is very diſtinct from that 
of mere Grief or Fear. The Ditorder 
he feels is from a Senſe of what is ſhame- 
ful and odious in it-ſelf, not of what 15 


hurtful or dangerous in its Conſequences, 
For 
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of all the World compel us to it, where 
gur con Opinion is not a Party, We may 
be afraid of appearing impudent, and may 
therefore feign a Modeſty. But we can 
never really - bluſh for any thing beſide 
what we think truly Shame/ul, and what 
we ſhou'd ſtill bluſh for, were we ever 
ſo ſecure as to our Intereſt, and out of the 
reach of all Inconvenience, which cou'd 
happen to us from the thing we were a- 


ſham'd of. 


Tuus, continu'd he, ſhou'd I be able, 
by Anticipation, to defend my-ſelf; and 
looking narrowly into Mens Lives, and 
that which influenc'd 'em on all occaſions, 
| ſhou'd have Teſtimony enough to make 
me ſay within my-felf, © Let who will 
be my Adverſary in this Opinion, I ſhall 
find him ſome way or other prepoſſeſs'd 
„with that of which he wou'd endeavour 
to diſpoſſeſs me.” Has he Gratitude or 


419 
For the greateſt Danger in the world canSeR. 2. 
never breed Shame : nor can the Op, rw 


Shame, 


Reſentment, Pride or Shame? Which- ,,..; 
ever way it be, he acknowledges a Senſe ” 


of Juſt and Unjuft, Marty and Mean, If 


he be Grateful, or expects Gratitude, I | 


aſk © Ny? and on What account?“ If 


he be angry, if he indulges Revenge, I. 


aſk © How? and in what Cate? Re- 
' veng'd of What? of a Stone, or Mad - 
* man? Who is ſo mad? «© Bu 

Dd ; «© ter 
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Part 3.“ for What? For a Chance-hurt? an 

Accident againſt Thought, or Inten- 
ea? Who is ſo unjuſt ? 

l-demext Therefore there is Juſt and Unyjuſt ; and 

£8 belonging to it à natural Preſumption or 

jull. Anticipation, on which the RE SENI. 

MENT or ANGER is founded. For 

what elſe ſhou'd make the wickedeſt of 

Mankind often prefer the Intereſt of their 

Revenge to all other Intereſts, and even to 

Life it-ſelf, except only a Senſe of Wrong, 

natural to all Men, and @ Deſire to preje- 

cute that Wrong at any rate? Not for their 

own ſakes, fince they ſacrifice their very 

Being to it; but out of hatred to te ima- 

gin'd Wrong, and from a certain Love if 

Jos ric, which even in znjuſt Men is 

by this Example ſhewn to be beyond e 


Love of LiF x t-ſelf. 


Pride, Trvs as to PRIDE, I ask, „ Why 
« proud? Why conceited? and of What? 
Does any-one who has Pride, think mean- 
4e ly or indifterently of himſelf?“ No: 
but honourably. - And how this, if 
there be no real Honcur or Dignity pre- 
ſuppos'd? For Self- valuation ſuppoſes Self- 
worth; and in a Perſon conſcious of real 
Worth, is either no Pride, or a juſt and 

p noble one. In the ſame manner, Self-con- 
an Ic- tempt ſuppoſes a Self-meanne)s or Defec- 

— 9 3 — may be iy a juſt Mo- 


Wortianddeſty, or unjuſt Humility, But this is cer- 
Baſeneſs. tain, 


Pp 0 Kd moo, „ — -— > iS tia . Tq2O wo i©_ ww on £m a+ 
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rain, that whoever is proud, muſt be proud Sect. 2. 
of ſomething. And we know that Men of WV 
thorow Pride will be proud even in the 
meaneſt Circumſtances, and when there is 
no viſible Subject for them to be proud of. 
But they deſcry 4 Merit in themſelves, 
which others cannot: And 'tis this Merit 
they admire. No matter whether it be 
really in them, as they imagine: Ir is 4 
Worth ſtill, an Honour, or Merit which 
they admire, and wou'd do, wherever they 
ſaw it, in any Subject beſides. For then 
it is, then only, that they are humbled, 
When they ſee in a more eminent degree 
« in others, What they reſpect and admire 
« ſo much in themſelves.” And thus 
as long as I find Men either angry or re- 
vengeful, proud or aſbam d, I am ſafe: 
For they conceive an Honourable and Di, 
honourable, a Foul and Fair, as well as I. 
No matter where they place it, or how they 
are miſtaken in it: This hinders not my 
being ſatisfy'd * That the Thing zs, and is 
* univerſally actnowledg d; That it is of 
© Nature's Impreſſion, naturally conceiv d, Natural 
and by no Art or Counter-Nature to be "tr" 
* eradicated or deſtroy'd.” 


AND NOW, what fay you, PIT o- 
CLES, continu'd he, to this Defenſe I 
have been making for you? *Tis groun- 
ded, as you ſee, on the Suppoſition of 

d 4 your 
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Part 3. your being deeply ingag'd in this philo- 
GY ſophical Cauſe. But perhaps you have yet 


God 
WUULfs 


many Ditſicultys to get over, ere you can 
ſo far take part with Beauty, as to make 
this to be your Good. 


I nave no difficulty ſo great, ſaid I, 
as not to be eaſily remov'd. My Inclina- 
tions lead me ſtrongly this way : for I am 
ready enough to yield there is no real Cd 
beſide the Enjoyment of Beauty. And 
I am as ready, reply'd TEO LES, to 
yield There is no real Enjoyment of 
Beauty beſide what is Good. Excel- 
lent! But upon reflection, I fear I am lit- 
tle beholden to you for your Concetiion, 

As how ? Becauſe ſhou'd I offer 
to contend for any Enjoyment of Beauty 
out of your mental Way, you wou'd, | 
doubt, call ſuch Enjoyment of mine abjurd; 
as you did once before, Undoubted- 
ly I ſhou'd. For what is it ſhou'd cnjoy, 
or be capable of Enjoyment, except 
MiNnp? Or ſhall we ſay, Body enjoys? 
By the help of See, perhaps; not other- 
wile. Is BEAUTY, then, the Object 
of Senſe? Say how? Which way! For 
otherwiſe the help of Senſe is nothing in 
the Caſe : And if Body be of it-ſelf incapa- 
ble, and Senſe no help to it, to apprehend 
or enjoy Beauty, there remains only the 
MIND which is capable either to appte- 
hend or to enjoy. ; 
TAU, 
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Why BEAUTY may not be the Object 
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Sect. 2. 
Trvur, ſaid I ; but ſhow me, then, 4 wv 


« of the Senſe 7” Shew me firſt, I 5.5. 


intreat you, © Why, Where, or in What 
you fanſy it may be ſo?“ Is it not 
Beauty which firſt excites the Senſe, and 
feeds it afterwards in the Paſſion we call 
Love? Say in the ſame manner, 
« That it is Beauty firſt excites the Senſe, 
« and feeds it afterwards in the Paſſion we 
« call Hunger.” You will not fay it. 
The Thought, I perceive, diſpleaſes you. 
As great as the Pleaſure is of good Eating, 
you diſdain to apply the Notion of Beauty 
to the good Diſhes which create it. You 
wou'd hardly have applauded the pre- 
poſterous Fancy of ſome luxurious Ro- 
' MANS of old, who cou'd reliſh a Fri- 
caſſee the better for hearing it was com- 
pos d of Birds which wore a beautiful Fea- 
ther, or had ſung deliciouſly. Inſtead of 
being incited by ſuch a hiſtorical Account 
ot Meats, you wou'd be apt, I believe, to 
have leſs Appetite, the more you ſearch'd 
their Origin, and deſcended into the Kztch- 
in- Science, to learn the ſeveral Forms and 
Changes they had undergone, ere they 
were ſerv'd at this elegant voluptuous Ta- 
ble. But tho the Kifcbin- Forms be ever 
lo diſgraceful, you will allow that the Ma- 
terials of the Kitchin, ſuch, for inſtance, 
as the Garden furniſhes, are really fair and 

beautiful 


* — 
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Part 3.beautiful in their kind. Nor will you de- 
ny Beauty to the wild Field, or to theſe 


Senſe. 


Flowers which grow around us, on this 
verdant Couch. And yet, as lovely 2 


are theſe Forms of Nature, the ſhining 
Graſs, or ſilver d Moſs, the flowry Thyme, 


wild Roſe, or Honey-ſuckle : tis not their 
BE AUT allures the neighbouring Herds 
delights the brouzing Fawn, or Kid, and 
ſpreads the Joy we ſee amidſt the feeding 
Flocks: Tis not the Form rejoices ; but 
that which is beneath the Form: tis S. 
wourineſs attracts, Hunger impels ; and 
Thirſt, better allay'd by the clear Brook 
than the thick Puddle, makes the far 
NyMPH to be prefer'd, whoſe Form i; 
otherwiſe lighted. For never can the 


Form be of real force where it is uncon- 


templated, unjudg'd of, unexamin'd, and 
ſtands only as the accidental Note or To- 
ken of what appeaſes provok'd Senſe, and 
ſatisfies the brutiſh Part. Are you per- 
ſuaded of this, good PHILoOCLEs! or 
rather than not give Brutes the advantage 
of Enjoyment, will you allow them allo : 
Mind and rational Part? 
Not ſo, I told him. 


Ir BRurEs therefore, ſaid he, be in- 
capable of knowing and enjoying Beauty, 
as being Brutes, and having SENSE only 
(the brutiſh part) for their own ſhare ; !! 


follows, That neither can Max 1 
« the 
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the ſame Senſe or brutiſh Part, conceive Sect. 2. 
« or enjoy Beauty : But all the Beauty and WWW 


« Good he enjoys, is in a nobler way, and 
© « by the help of what is nobleſt, his 


„ Mix PD and REASON.” Here lies his Ren. 


Dignity and higheſt Intergſi: Here his Ca- 
E pacity toward Good and Happineſs, His 
Ability or Incompetency, his Power of En- 
joyment, or his Impotence, is founded in 
this alone. As this is /ound, fair, noble, 
worthy ; ſo are its Subjects, Acts and Em- 
ployments. For as the riatous MIN p, 


captive to Senſe, can never enter in com- 


petition, or contend for Beauty with the 
virtuous MIND of Reaſon's Culture; ſo Gags 
neither can the Objects which allure the“ 7 


? 8 geets, 
former, compare with thoſe which at- 


tract and charm the latter. And when a»d E. 


each gratifies it-ſelf in the Enjoyment and“) 
Poſſeſſion of its Object; how evidently 
fairer are the Acts which join the latter 
Pair, and give @ Soul the Enjoyment of 
what is generous and good ? This at leaſt, 
PHILOCLES, you will ſurely allow, 
That when you place a Joy elſewhere 
than in the Mind ; the Enjoyment it- ſelf 
will be no beautiful Subject, nor of any 
graceful or agreeable Appearance. But 
when you think how Friendſtip is enjoy'd, 
how Honour, Gratitude, Candour, Benig- 
mty, and all internal Beauty; how all 
the ſocial Pleaſures, Society it-ſelf, and all 
which conſtitutes the Worth and _— 
RE 
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z. neſs of Mankind; you will here fur; 


WVV allow Beauty in the Ad, and think + 


Reco f 1 - 
lation. 


worthy to be view'd, and paſs'd in re 
view often dy the glad Mind, hapyily 
conſcious of the generous Part, and gt 
its own Advancement and Growth in 


Beauty. 


THUS, PuirocLEs, (continu'd he, 
after a ſhort Pauſe) thus have I preſumd 
to treat of Beauty before ſo great a Juds, 
and ſuch a skilful Admirer as your-{el; 
For taking riſe from Nature's Beauty, 
which tranſported me, I gladly venturi 
further in the Chaſe ; and have accompa- 
ny'd you in ſearch of Beauty, as it re- 
lates to us, and makes our higheſt G 
in its ſincere and natural Enjoyment. 
And if we have not idly ſpent our hour, 
nor rang'd in vain thro' theſe deſerted Re- 
gions; it ſhou'd appear from our {lt 
Scarch, that there is nothing ſo divine a 
BEAUTY: which belonging not to H, 
nor having any Principle or Exiſtence c 
cept in Mid p and REASON, is alone 
diſcover'd and acquir'd by this divincr Part 


when it inſpects 2-/elf, the only Ol 


. 
* 


worthy of it-ſelf. For whate'er is void 0! 
Mind, is Void and Darkneſs to the Mind: 
EVZ. This languiſhes and grows dim 
whenc'er detain'd on foreign Subjects; 
but thrives and attains its natural Vigou!, 


* 69 
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when employ'd in Contemplation of wharSect. 2. 

i like it-ſelf. Tis thus the improving WWW 

Mix p, lightly ſurveying other Objects, 

and paſſing over Bodys, and the common 

Forms, (where only a Shadow of Beauty 

reſts) ambiriouſly preſſes onward to its 

E S,urce, and views be Original of Form 

and Order in that which is intelligent. 

And thus, OPHILOCILESI may we im- 

prove and become Artiſts in the kind; 

learning“ To know Our-ſebves, and what N 

« That is, which by improving, we may , 

be ſure to advance our Worth, and real 

4 Self-Intereſt.” For neither is this Know Taten. 

ks acquir d by Contemplation of Bodys, 

or the outward Forms, the View of Pa- 

geantrys, the Study of Eſtates and Ho- 

nours: nor is He to be eſteem'd that 

ſelf improving Artiſt, who makes a For- 

wne out of theſe; bur he, He only, is 

the wiſe and able Man, who with a flight 

regard to theſe Things, applies himſelf a 

to cultivate another Soil, builds in a dif- 

ferent Matter from that of Stone or Mar- 

ble; and having rigliter Models in his 

Eye, becomes in truth the Archite of 

lis cwn Life and Fortune ; by laying with- 

in himſelf the laſting and ſure Foundations 

of Order, Peace, and Concord. — Put now 

tis time to think of returning home. 

The Morning is far ſpent. Come ! Let 

us away, and leave theſe uncommon Sub- 
jets ; 


— 
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Part 3. jects; till we retire again to theſe remote 
Wand unfrequented Places. 


AT THESE words THreocts: 
mending his pace, and going down the 
Hill, left me at a good diſtance ; till 
he heard me calling earneſtly after him, 
Having join'd him once again, I beggd 
he wou'd ſtay a little longer : or 15 he 
were reſolv'd ſo ſoon to leave both the 
Weds, and that Philoſophy which he con- 
fin'd to em; that he wou'd let me how- 
ever part with 'em more gradually, and 
leave the beſt Impreſſion on me he covu'd, 
againſt my next Return. For as much 
convinc'd as I was, and as great a Con- 
vert to his Doctrine, my Danger till, 1 
own'd to him, was very great: and ! 
foreſaw that when the Charm of theſe 
Places, and his Company was ceas'd, ] 
ſhou'd be apt to bo 3 and weakly yield 
to that too powerful Charm, the Wild, 
Tell me, continu'd I, how is it poſſible to 
hold out againſt it, and withſtand the ge- 
neral Opinion of Mankind, who have ſo 
different a Notion of that which we call 
Good? Say truth now, T HEOCLEs, can 
any thing be more odd, or diſſonant from 
the common Voice of the World, than 
what we have determin'd in this matter? 


Won 
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| WHroM ſhall we follow then? replyd WW 

| he. Whoſe Judgment or Opinion ſhall we 

| take, concerning What is Good, What con- 

| trary? If All, or any part of Mankind are 

| conſonant with themſelves, and can agree 

| in this; I am content to leave Philoſophy, 

and follow them : If otherwiſe ; Why 

ſhou'd we not adhere to what we have 

choſen ?—Let us then, in another View, 

conſider how this Matter ſtands. 


SECT. III. 


E THEN walk'd gently home- 
wards, it being almoſt Noon ; and 
he continu'd his Diſcourſe. - 


Oxe Man, faid he, affects the Hero; Manner: 
eſteems it the higheſt Advantage of Life, 7 Mn. 
© to have ſeen War, and been in Action in 
the Field. Another laughs at this Hu- 
mour 3 counts it all Extravagance and 
F Folly ; prizes his own Wit and Prudence; 
and wou'd take it for a Diſgrace to be 
thought adventurous, One Perſon is af- Contrary 
ſiduous and indefatigable in advancing **/* 
himſelf to the Character of a Man of Bu- 
net. Another on the contrary thinks 
this impertinent; values not Fame, or a 


Character in the World: and by his _ 
| W 
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Part 3. will wou'd always be in @ Debauch, ant 
never live out of the Stews or Tavern; ; 
where he enjoys, as he thinks, his highel 

Good, One values Wealth, as a men: 
only to indulge his Palat, and to eat nch. 
Another loaths this, and affects Populariy, 
and 2 Name. One admires Mujick and 
Paintings, Cabinet-Curioſitys, and in- doot 
Ornaments: Another admires Garde, 
Architecture, and the Pomp of Building, 
Another, who has no Gufto of either ior; 
believes all thoſe they call VirTuos 
to be half-diſtrated. One looks upon all 
Expence to be Madneſs ; and thinks only 
Wealth it-ſelf to be Good. One game; 
another erefſe and ſtudys an Equipage; 
another is full of Heraldry, Points of He 
Diſegree-, nour, @ Family, and a Blond. One recom- 
"ve ans. mends Gallantry and Intrigue ; another 
ther; ordinary Good-fellowſhip ; another Buffu- 
nery, Satir, and the common Wit ; another 

Sports, and the Country; another à Court; 
another Travelling, and the fight of f. 

reign Parts; another Poetry, and the fi- 
ſhuonable Learning. All theſe go di 
eee, ferent ways. All cenſure one another, and 
PF ae deſpicable in one another's eyes. by 
fits too they are as deſpicable in ?heir own, 

and as often out of conceit with then- 

ſelves, as their Humour changes, and ther 
Paſſion turns from one thing to another,— 

What is it then I ſhou'd be —_— 

ol 


Autual 
Cenſure. 
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Whoſe Cenſure do I fear? Or by whom, Sect. 3. 


after all, ſhall I be guided ? WW 


Ir I ask, Are Ricnrs good, when Richer. 
« only heap'd up, and un-imploy'd ? ” 
One anſwers, © They are. The reſt de- 
ny. « How is it then they are to be 
« imploy'd in order to be good?“ All 
diſagree. All tell me different things. 

& Since therefore Ric HES are not, of 
“ themſelves, good, (as moſt of you de- 
« clare;) And ſince there is no Agree- 
© ment among you which way they become 
good; why may not I hold it for my 
“Opinion, that oy are neither good 77: 
« themſelves, nor directly any Cauſe or 
« Means of Good ?” 


Ir there be thoſe who wholly deſpiſe Fans ant 
FAME; And if among thoſe who covet — 
it, he who deſires it for one thing, deſpiſes 
it for another; he who ſeeks it with ſome 
Men, deſpiſes it with others: Why may 
not I fay, © That neither do I know how 
* any Fame can be call'd a Good?” 


Ir of thoſe who covet PLEASURE, Plaue. 
they who admire it in one kind, are ſupe- 
rior to it in another; Why may nor I 
lay, © That neither do I know which of 
* theſe Pleaſures, or how Pleaſure it-ſelf, 
* can be call'd Good?” 


Val, 2, E e Ir 


2 > OE 
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SY Ir among thoſe who covet LIE ever 

= to earneſtly, that Life which 70 One is eli- 
gible and amiable, is 70 Another deſpica- 
ble and vile; Why may I not ſay, That 
neither do I know how Lyfe it-ſelf can, 
« of :t-ſelf, be thought à Good?” 


{1/ave- IN the mean time, This I know cer. 
ment”  tainly; © Thar the neceſſary Conſequence 
« of eſteeming theſe things highly, is to 
« be @ Slave, and conſequently miſera- 
« ble” But pence PHILOCLEgs, 
you are not yet enough acquainted with 


this odd kind of Reaſoning. 


More, ſaid I, than I believe you can 
eaſily imagine. I perceiv'd the goodly 
Lady, your celebrated Beauty, was about 

to appear a- new: and I eaſily knew again 

LIBER- that fair Face of LiBERTY, which J 
121 had ſeen but once in the * Picture you 
drew yeſterday of that Moral Dame. | 

can aſſure you, I think of her as highly as 
8 poſſible: and find that without her Help, 
do raiſe one above theſe ſeemingly eflential 
Goods, and make one more eaſy and in- 
different towards Life, and towards 4 Fir- 

tune; 'twill be the hardeſt thing in the 

world to enjoy either. Sollicitude, Cares, 


* Supra, p. 252. And VOL. III. p. 201, 307, &e. 
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and Anxiety, will be multiply'd: and in Sect. 3. 
this unhappy Dependency, tis neceſſary to WWW 
make court, and be not a little ſervile. 

To flatter the Great, to bear Inſults, to 

ſtoop, and fawn, and abjectly reſign one's 

Senſe and Manhood; all this muſt coura- 
geouſly be endur'd, and carry'd off, with 

as free an Air, and good Countenance as 
poſſible, by one who ſtudys Greatneſs of 

this fort, who knows the general way of 
Courts, and how to fix unſteddy Fortune. 

I need not mention the Envyings, the 
Miſtruſts, and Jealouſys —— 


No truly, faid he, interrupting me, 

neither need you. But finding you fo 
ſenſible, as I do, of this unhappy State, 
and of its inward Sores, (whatever may 
be its outward Looks) How 1s it poſſible 
but you muſt find the Happineſs of that 
other contrary State? Can you not call to 
mind what we reſoly'd concerning Nature? 
Can any thing be more deſirable than 79 
follow her? Or is it not by this Freedom 
from our Paſſions and low Intereſts, that 
we are reconcil'd to the goodly Order of 
the Univerſe; that we harmonize with 
Nature; and live in Friendſhip both with 
God and Man? 

LET us compare, continu'd he, the Gd: of 
Advantages of each State, and ſet their*** . 

Ee 2 Goods 
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Part 3. Goods one againſt another : On one fide, 
thoſe which we found were uncertainly ſo; 


C's mpart- 
{9N. 


and depended both on Fortune, Age, 
e eee and Humour: On the o- 
ther ſide, theſe which being certain them- 
ſelves, are founded on the Contempt of 
thoſe others ſo uncertain. Is manly Liber 
ty, Generoſity, Magnanimity, not a Goog? 
May we not eſteem as Happineſs, that 
Self-Enjoyment which ariſes from a Con- 
ſiſtency of Life and Manners, a Harmony 
of Affections, a Freedom from the Re- 
proach of Shame or Guilt, and a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Worth and Merit with all Man- 
kind, our Society, Country, and Friends; 
all which is founded in Virtue only? A 
Mind ſubordinate to Reaſon, a Temper hu- 
maniz'd, and fitted to all natural Affec- 
tion; an Exerciſe of Friendſhip uninter- 
rupted; a thorow Candor, Benignity, and 
Good Nature; with conſtant Security, 
Tranquility, Equanimity, (if J may uſe 
ſuch ph:/oſophical Terms) are not theſe e- 
ver, and at all ſeaſons Good? Is it of theſe 
one can at any time nauſeate and grow 
weary ? Are there any particular Ages, 
Seaſons, Places, Circumſtances, which mull 
accompany theſe, to make em agreeable? 
Are theſe variable and inconſtant ? Do , 
by being ardently belov'd, or fought, oc- 
caſion any Diſturbance or Miſery? Can 


theſe be at any time overvalu'd? Or, 
r0 
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to ſay more yet, can theſe be ever taken Sect. 3. 
from us, or can we ever be hinder'd in WWW 


the Enjoyment of 'em, unleſs by our- 
ſelves? How can we better praiſe the 
Goodneſs of Providence, than in this, 
« That it has plac'd our Happineſs and 
« Good in things Ve can beſtow upon our- 


« /efves — 


Ir this be ſo, ſaid I, I ſee no reaſon we 
have to accuſe Providence on any account, 
But Men, I fear, will hardly be brought to 
this good Temper, while their Fancy is 
ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, towards thoſe 
other movable Goods. And in ſhort, if 
we may depend on what is ſaid commonly, 
* All Good is merely as we fanſy it. Tis 
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« Concert which makes it. All is Op1- Opinies 
4 = 


NON and Fancy only.” 


WHEREFORE then, ſaid he, do we 
act at any time? Why chu/e, or why pre- 
fer one thing to another ? You will 
tell me, I ſuppoſe, tis becauſe we fanſy it, 
or fanſy Good in it. Are we there- 
fore to follow every preſent Fancy, Opi- 
nion, or Imagination of Good? If fo, then 
we muſt follow that at one time, which we 
decline at another; approve at one time, 
what we diſapprove at another; and be at 
perpetual variance with our-ſelves. But 
if we are not to follow all Fancy or Opi- 

E e 3 nion 


* 
— 


[1 
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Part 3.nion alike ; If it be allow'd, “ That of 


WWW 


O/uinion. 


« Fancys, ſome are true, ſome falſe; then 
we are to examine every Fancy; and there 
is ſome Ryle or other, by which to juds, 
and determine. "Twas the Fancy of one 
Man to ſet fire to a beautiful Temple, in 
order to obtain immortal Memory or 
Fame. "Twas the Fancy of another Man 
to conquer the World, for the fame Rea— 
ſon, or what was very like it. If this 
were really the Man's Good; Why do we 
wonder at him? If the Fancy were roms; 
ſay plainly in What it was fo; or Why the 
Subject was not Good to him, as be fan- 


V%? Either therefore, © That is every 


« Man's GooD which he fanſys, and 


« becauſc le fanſys it, and is not content 
„without it:“ Or otherwiſe, There 1 
* That in which the Nature of Man is 
fabia; and which alone mult be % 
« Goop.” If That in which Zhe Nature 
of Man is fatisfy'd, and can reſt contented, 
be a/:nme his GooD; then he is a Fool 
who follows that with Earneſtneſs, as hi 
Goc, which a Man can be without, and 
yet be /715fy'd and contented. In the tame 
manner is he a Fool who flies that car 
as LL, which a Man may endure, and 
yet be c and contented, Now a Man 
may poſſibly not have burnt a Temple, a8 
EROSTRATUuSs, and yet may be c@- 


tinted. Or tho he may not have con- 
quer'd 
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may ſtill without any of thoſe Advantages 
of Power, Riches, or Renown ; if his F a x- 
cy hinders not. In ſhort, we ſhall find, 
« That without any one of thoſe which 
are commonly call'd Goods, a Man may 
« be contented :” As, on the contrary, 
« He may poſſeſs them all, and ſtill be 
« diſcontented, and not a jot the happier.” 
If ſo; it follows, © That Happineſs is 
« from within, not from without.” A 
gd Fancy is the Main. And thus, 


you ſee, I agree with you, That OP- 


« N ION 72s all in all.“ 


But what is %, 
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quer'd the World, as ALExANDE R,Sect. z. 
yet he may be eaſy and contented : as he WWW 


5 in 


this, PHiLocLEs, which has ſeiz d you 2/4. 


You ſeem of a ſudden grown deeply 
thoughtful. 


To tell you truth, ſaid I, I was conſi- 
dering What wou'd become of me, if, af- 
ter all, I ſhou'd, by your means, turn 
Philoſopher. The Change, truly, 
wou'd be ſomewhat extraordinary, re- 
plyd THEoCLEs. But be not con- 
cern'd, The Danger is not fo great. And 
Experience ſhews us every day, That for 
talking or writing Philaſophy, People are 
not at all the nearer being PHIL os o- 


PHERS, x 


* VOL. I. pag. 307, 320, 324, Te. VOL. III. p. 


196, 190, — Co 
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| Nez. a | 

| Wy Brr, faid I, the very Name is a kind 
of Reproach. The word ID1oT ſtood 
| formerly as the Oppoſite to Philoſopher : 


but now-a-days it means nothing more 
commonly than the PHILOSOPHER „in- 


| felt. 
Phils YET, in effect, reply'd he, what elſe 
Ad is it we all do in general, than phyli- 


phize? If PHILOSOPHY be, as we take 
it, the Study of Happineſs ; mult not every- 
one, in ſome manner or other, either il. 
fully or unskilfully ph:loſophize ? Is not 
every Deliberation concerning our main 
Intereſt, every Correction of our Taſte, 
every Choice and Preference in Life to be 
reckon'd of this kind? For © If Happi- 
« neſs be not allow'd to be from Self, and 
| * from within ; then Either is it from out- 
5 « ward Things alone, or from Self and out- 
« ward Things together.” If from outward 
Things alone; ſhew it us, in fat, © That 
„all Men are happy in proportion to 
* theſe; and that no one who poſſeſſes 
© them is ever miſerable by his own fault.” 
But this, it ſeems, hardly any-one will 

| pretend to evince: All own the con- 
trary. Therefore “If Happineſs be 
« partly from Self, partly from outward 
« Things; then Each muſt be confiderd, 
and a certain Value ſet on the Concerns 
* 0 
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« of an inward kind, and which depend Sect. 3. 
« on Self alone.” If ſo: and that I con» WWW 
fider © How, and in What theſe are to be 
« prefer'd ; When and on what occaſion 
« they are in ſeaſon, or ont of ſeaſon ; 
« When properly to take place, when to 
« yield :” What's this, after all, but to Pbi- 
liſophize ? Yet even this, ſtill, is e- 
nough to put one out of the ordinary way 
of thinking, and give one an unhappy turn 
for Buſineſs, and the World. Right! 
For this alſo is to be conſider d, and well 
weigh'd. And therefore This, ſtill, is Pu 1- 
Los0PHY; © To inquire Where, and in 
% what reſpect one may be moſt a Loſer ; 
* Which are the greateſt Gains, the moſt 
profitable Exchanges ;” ſince every thing 
in this World goes by Exchange. No- 
thing is had for nothing. Favour requires 
Courtſhip : Intereſt is made by Sollicita- 
tion : Honours are acquir'd with Hazard ; 
Riches with Pains; Learning and Accom- 
pliſhments by Study and Application. Se- 
curity, Reſt, Indolence are to be had at 
other Prices. They may be thought, per- 
haps, to come eaſy. For «© What Hard- 
e ſhip is there? Where is the Harm?” 
'Tis only to abate of Fame and Fortune. 
Tis only to wave the Point of Honour, 
and ſhare ſomewhat leſs of _— It 
this be eaſy ; all is well. Some Patience, 
you lee, is neceſſary in the caſe, 3 
mu 
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z. muſt be endur d; even Ob/ſturity and Cy. 


Part 
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tent. — Such are the Conditions. And 


Philoſa- 
phy. 


thus every-thing has its Conpirtioy, 
Power and Preferments are to be had at 
one rate; Pleaſures at another; L1zgeg. 
TY and HoNESTYyY at another. A gy/ 
Mixp muſt be paid for, as other things, 

But we had beſt beware leſt, perhaps, 
we pay o dear for It. Let us be aſſur d 
we have a good Bargain. Come on 
then. Let us account. — “ What is 2 
« MIND worth? What Allowance may 
© one handſomly make for it? Or What 
« may one well afford it for?“ ——If! 
part with It, or abate of It, tis not fir 
Nothing. Some value I muſt needs {et 
upon my Liberty, ſome upon my inward 
Character. Something there is in what we 
call WoRTH; ſomething in Sincerity, and 
a found HEART. Orderly Affection, ge- 
nerous Thoughts, and à commanding REA. 
SON, are fair Poſſeſſions, not ſlightly to be 
given up. I am to conſider firſt, © What 
« may be their Equivalent ? Whether | 
„ ſhall find my Account in letting theſe 
« inward Goncerns run as they pleaſe; or 
© Whether I ſhall not be better ſecur' 
« againſt Fortune by adjuſting Matters 
« at home, rather than by making In- 
e tereſt abroad, and acquiring firſt one 
e great Friend, then another, to add ſtil 


* more and more to my E/tate or Vo. 
« ii; 
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i For Where am I to take up ? Seck. 3. 
| Begin ; and fer the Bounds, Let me hear WWW 


politivelß © How far I am to go, and 
« Why no further ?” What is @ moderate 
Fortune, a Competency, and thoſe other De- 
grees commonly talk'd of? Where is » 
| Anger to ſtop? or how High may I ſuf- 
fer it toriſe? How far may I engage in 
Le? How far give way to Ambition? 
| How far to other Appetites? Or am I to 
let all looſe? Are the Paſſions to take 
their ſwing ; and no Application to be 
given to em, but all to the outward Things 
they aim at? Or if any Application be 
requiſite ; fay plainly, © How much to 
F © one, and how much to the other?” 
How far are the Appetites to be minded, 
and how far outward Things? Give us 
the Meaſure and Rule. See Whether this 
be not to phriloſophize ? and Whether wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, directly or indirectly, Every- 
one does not as much ? “ Where, then, 
« is the Difference ? Which Manner is the 
* beſt?” Here lies the Queſtion, This 
15 what I wou'd have you weigh and ex- 
amine, « But the Examination, fay 
* you, is troubleſom ; and I had better 
* be without it,” Who tells you thus? 
" Your REAsoN, you ſay, whoſe Force, 
of necefſity, you muſt yield to.” 
Tell me therefore, have you fitly culti- 
vated 
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Part 3.vated that RE As ox of your's, poliſh; 
ii, beſtow'd the neceſſary Pains on it, and 


Philoſo- 


phy. 


exercis'd it on this Subject? Or is it like 
to determine full as well when un-exer. 
cis'd, as when thorowly exercis d, or ever 
ſo expert? Confider, pray, in Mathen. 
ticks; Whoſe is the better Re ason of 
the two, and fitter to be rely'd on ? The 
Practiſer's, or his who is unprattis4? 
Whoſe in the way of Var, of Policy, ot 
Civil Affairs? Whoſe in Merchand's, 
Law, Phyjick ? And in MoRaLirty 
and LITE, I ask ſtill, Whoſe ? May he 
not, perhaps, be allow'd the beſt Judg i 
Living, who ſtudys L1F x, and endeavour; 
to form it by ſome Rule? Or is he in. 
deed to be eſteem'd moſt knowing in the 
matter, who ſligbtly examines it, and 
who accidentally and unknowingly philiſi 
phizes ? | 


Tuus, PHiLocLEs (ſaid he, con- 
cluding his Diſcourſe) Thus is Pats 
SOPHY eſtabliſh'id, For Every-one, af 
neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his own 
Happineſs ; © What his Good is, and what 
his III.“ The Queſtion is only, © Who 
reaſons beſt ?” For even he who rejects 
this reaſoning or deliberating Part, does i 
from a certain Reaſon, and from a Perſus- 


fion © That this is beſt.” 
BY 
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2 


BY this time we found our-ſelves in- 


ſenſibly got home. Our n 
and we return'd to the common Affairs of 


| Life, 


The End of the Second Volume, 


